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GEORGE PEABODY. 


There is no name known among men, to- 
day, that carries with it a profounder respect 
than that of Gzorer Peanopy, a portrait of 
whom graces our Magazine. He is eminently 
the benefactor of the poor, from whose liberal 
and wise gifts generations to come, as well as 
the present generation, will receive the bene- 
fit. His benevolence is not spasmodic nor 
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sentimental. He indulges lachrymose 


ebullitions of tenderness in giving away 
money, but with the clearest head and the 
coolest purpose, seeks the future advantage 
of those he aids and directs his wealth ac- 
cordingly, undiverted by the clamor of in- 
terested parties or any appeal that his 
judgment does not fully endorse. Thus his 
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grand gift, or rather loan, of £350,000, for the 
poor of London, a never-ending source of 
benefit to those who enjoy it, was as coldly 
and methodically conveyed as though the 
warm heart that prompted it were inactive, 
and the head were alone interested. So of 
his other donations in this country; that of 
his native town of Danvers (now Peabody), 
the gifts for a like purpose to Baltimore, and 
last and even grandest, the munificent, the 
more than princely, bestowal of the millions 
for the education of the coming generations 
of the South. There is a method in all of 
this that reveals the careful judgment of the 
man—that has given him his financial great- 
ness, and placed him in the position to dothe 
good he is performing. And his interest in. 
his charities is as active as that which govern- 
ed him in business, seeing, himself, to the ap- 
plication of his gifts, and knowing that every 
dollar goes to its intended use. Though in 
feeble health, and with the weight of seventy- 
four years (born Feb. 18, 1795), to diminish 
his activity, he attends personally to the re- 
ports of his agents in the distribution of his 
Southern benefaction, and expresses his 
warmest satisfaction with the result thus 
far. 
To his birthplace he has been especially 
beneficent, and the grateful people of that 
town have hardly terms in which to express 
their sense of the obligation they are under. 
In 1852, it will be remembered, he sent his 
famous toast to the people as they were cele- 
brating the bi-centennial anniversary of the 
town, “EpucaTion—a debt from the pres- 
ent to future generations,” enclosing at the 
same time a check for $20,000, to be expended 
on founding an institute, a library and a 
lyceum for the town. This he subsequently 
increased to $60,000, and on his visit to this 
country in 1866, he further gave the sum of 
$100,000, with an add.ctional sum of $40,000 to 
found a branch library at Danvers, to meet 


the want of the people, the two to be separate 
and distinct. To these gifts “for the spread of 
knowledge and morality among the inhabi- 
tants,” he added the donation of vyalu- 
_able books from time to time, and has 
manifested the deepest interest in this first 
child of his care. 


In bestowing his gifts to the town of his 
birth he had expressed the wish that the in- 
habitants, by their own act, might exclude 
sectarian theology and political discussions 
from the walls of the institution. Mr. Pea- 


body, from a more than thirty years residence 


George Peabody. 


in England, saw, as from an outside position, 
the dangerous tendencies of such collisions of 
opinion as were likely to occur here, and 
hence tried to avert the inharmony that must 
arise in consequence of increased facilities for 
trouble. But the spirit of the time and a 
misconception of his desire—pretended or 
otherwise—admitted to the platform of the 
Institute those who represented the extrem- 
ists of the land, in religion and politics, and 
hence the result; was adverse to his idea. 
Accordingly when he gave his last donation 
he made his meaning more plain, repeating 
the suggestions given in his letter establishing 
the Institute at Baltimore: 

“My earnest wish [he says] to promote at 
all times a spirit of harmony and good-will 
in society; my aversion to intolerance, 
bigotry and party rancor, and my enduring 
respect and love for the happy institutions of 
our prosperous republic, impel me to express 
the wish that the Institute I have proposed 
to you shall always be strictly guarded against 
the possibility of being made a theatre for the 
dissemination or discussion of sectarian the- 
ology or party politics; that it shall never 
minister in any manner whatever, to infidelity, 
to visionary theories of a pretended philosophy 
which may be aimed at the subversion of the 
approved morals of society, that it shall never 
lend its aid or influence to the propagation of 
opinions tending to create or encourage 
sectional jealousies in our happy country, or 
which may lead to the alienation of the 
people of one State or section of the Union 
from those of another. But that it shall be 
so conducted, throughout its whole career, as 
to teach political and religious charity, toler- 
ation and beneficence, and prove itself to be 
in all conditions and contingencies, the true 
friend of our inestimable Union, of the salu- 
tary institutions of our free government, and 
of liberty regulated by law.” 

In continuance of hissuggestions he further 


says: “I would not have anything said or 
done, by or under the auspices of the Institute, 
or within its walls, I would not have in the 
lecture room any expression of opinions, or 
speech, or word, which would create unpleas- 
ant feelings, or rankle in the breast of any 


one person, or set neighbor against neighbor, 
or do aught to disturb that kindly temper and 


social harmony which are most favorable to 
intellectual and moral culture, and which it 
is my earnest desire to promote. Surely there 
may be one place, one retreat, free from 


contention and strife, which angry passions 
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and vituperative debate sha:l not enter— 
where there shall be agreement, sympathy 
and good-will—where the irritated temper 
and fretted mind may find relief—where all, 
forgetting for a time their diverse opinions 
and conflicting views, may meet upon a com- 
mon level, and together unite in efforts for a 
higher nature and a nobler life. Such a re- 
treat I would establish, and to secure this I 
invoke your cooperation.” 

There is a sublime spirit of peace and good- 
will in this paragraph that gives Mr. Peabody 
a moral grace as he stands before us. There 
is a dignified strength in his words that speak 
with the force of counsel and rebuke, and 
there can be no possibility of misunderstand- 
ing his meaning. In the same letter from 
which the foregoing are extracts, he gives the 
autograph letter of the queen, her portrait, 
the several gold boxes from the city of Lon- 
don, the gold medal from Congress and other 
testimonials, into the custody of the trustees 
of the Institute forever, and thus by increas- 
ing their responsibility shows his love for the 
place of his nativity and his confidence in 
the esteem felt for him by its inhabitants. 
The President of the Board of Trustees of 
Peabody Institute, Hon. A. A. Abbott, in 
alluding to the generous donations of their 
benefactor to the poor of London, thus said: 

“ Gratifying as must be this magnificent - 
bequest to those who are to be its benefi- 
ciaries, and calling forth as it does their 
liveliest gratitude and praise, by none can it 
be more highly admired than by those who, 
like ourselves, have known by happy expe- | 
rience the blessings and have basked in the 
sunshine of such beneficence. Nor does it 
detract from the merit of this great act, nor 
do we feel any the less delight in it, that it is 
to enure to the benefit of strangers, and that 
foreigners are to be blessed by the bounty of 
our countryman. True Christian charity 
knows no limits of country, no difference of 


clime, no distinction of race. All of God’s 
creatures are alike the favored objects of its 
care. Wherever upon his footstool there are 
suffering human beings, with wants to be re- 
lieved, miseries to be alleviated, sorrows to be 
assuaged, there Christian charity finds its fit 
field of labor, there it rightly goes upon its 
divine errands of mercy. The great and 
titled ones of England may murmur their 
admiration, and the British press may well 
give honest voice to the grateful emotions of 
the British people, but here in this humble 


New England town, where the great benefac- 


tor was born and passed his early days, here 
honest hearts will beat faster and glow 
warmer for this exhibition of high virtue,.and 
nowhere else will there be a truer or more 
sincere appreciation of this splendid bene- 
faction.” 

It is the custom of almost all rich people 
who design to bequeath their money for any 
object, to leave it by will, to the precarious 
care of too often indifferent or mercenary 
executors, but Mr. Peabody sets a special 
example by his mode of proceeding. The 
blessing of those he benefits falls around his 
path, and he sees the good he intends expand 
and ripen into glorious accomplishment, 
“The good men do live after them” is a 
saying true in his case, with the grand 
addition that he sees it live and flourish 
before he goes. 

We have not designed to make this sketch 
anything like a biographical record of the life 
of this good man, but we have obtained, 
through a friend, a few facts regarding his 
early years that are interesting, showing the 
beginning of that vast fortune which is now 
blessing the world, through his own judicious 
almony: 

In the second war with Great Britain Mr. 
Peabody served as a private twelve days at 
Fort Washington on the Potomac, and after- 
wards while on a visit to Newburyport there 
served two days in Captain Pike’s company, 
making, in all, fourteen days. This term of 
service enabled him to obtain a land 
warrant of 150 acres, in 1857, which he now 
holds for “services in the war of 1812.” 

The first half dollar earned by Mr. Peabody 
he received of Mr. Flint, of Reading, for driving 
sheep. His first dollar, which was the 
foundation of his subsequent fortune, was 
earned at a military muster, at Danvers 
Plains, where he could see but little of the 
training, as he had engaged his services to 
Mr. John Upton for one dollar, to attend in 
a tent near the field and deal out refresh- 
ments, wash plates, etc. To earn this founda- 
tion dolar, he had to walk over three miles 
before daylight, and remain until] dark serving 
hungry and thirsty customers. He has kept 
this dollar in active use ever since. 


It is a curious coincidence that when Mr. 
Peabody was relating the above anecdote in 
the presence of a well known millionaire in 
Salem,—John Bertram, Esq.,—the latter ex- 
claimed that he earned his first dollar at that 
very time and place, keeping tent and washing 


plates, This was in the year 1808, 
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RUINS OF COWDRAY CASTLE, ENGLAND. 


About a quarter of a mile east of Midhurst, 
in the county of Sussex, England, are the 


picturesque ruins of Cowdray Castle, that are 


years, and from thence passed into the pos- 
session of the Nevilles, and became part of 
the inheritance of Margaret, countess of 


much admired by visitors. At the Conquest, 


this place formed part of the barony of 
Arundel; but in the time of Henry 1., four 


‘and a quarter knights’-fees were created by 
‘the king in favor of Savarie de Bohun, in 


whose family the castle continued for many 


Salisbury, 


Clarence, who resided there. Henry VIII. 
re-granted her estates, which had been for- 
feited by the attainder of the countess, to her 
and her heirs. In 1596 Cowdray was visited 
by Queen Elizabeth, at the solicitation of its 


daughter of George, duke of 
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Adam in Eden, 


then possessor, Viscount Montacite (Mon- 
tague). The ancient mansion had then been 
substituted for one built by the Earl of South- 
ton, which was destroyed by fire in 1793. It 


bears the traces of having been a very stately 


structuré, and its ruin retains the marks of 


the grandeur that distinguished it in the time 
of the early barons. It is of these old baron- 
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ial homes that the English are proud, and of 
which all love to read even on this side of the 
water. The fllustration on the préceding 
page gives an agreeable view of the ruin, its 
towers mantled with ivy that has ‘sapped 


them for centuries, and now covers them in 


their decay with a pleasant mantle that 
adorns, while it conceals, the work of time. 


ADAM IN EDEN. 


Whether the scene portrayed in the engrav- 
ing on this page is authentic or not we cannot 
say, but the artist has presented a very clever 
illustration of the record, where man was 
given “dominion over the fish of the sea, and 
over the fowl of the air, and-over the cattle, 
and over all the earth, and over every creep- 
ing thing that creepeth upon the face of the 
earth.” The point represented is where Adam 
is supposed to be naming the many subjects 
of his kingdom, and certainly there never 
could be a better presentment of péace and 


tranquillity. Hestands, the monarch of all 
he surveys, in the sublime independence of 
unlimited authority. Clothed in holy inno- 
cence he feels no need of garments. His coun- 
sels are not disturbed by conflicting minds. 
He is not guided by science in the selection of 
his names; he has ascience of his own in 
making up his list. We must say a word in 
commendation of Adam. We believe there has 
never been a case where a man was suddenly 
called to a position of trust, that was better 
filled than this superintendency of Eden. 
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ANCIENT ARMOR. 


One of the most curious things presented 
to the generation of to-day is the specimens 
of ancient armor that we occasionally meet 
with. There are some fine suits in the Bos- 
ton Museum, and indeed in every museum of 
consequence, and private collections also 
boast of the same in suits or in pieces. In 
the window of Reed’s gun store, in Dock 
Square, is a splendid suit of armor, and it is 
an object of the deepest curiosity. The won- 
der is, how could a man support a weight like 
that and endure the heat of a ride in sum- 
mer beneath a burning sun, as they had to in 


the East. The custom gave the strength, 
perhaps, and therefore we may not imagine 
any failure of power in our own generation, 
so terribly tried in the marches of the Penin- 
sula and the Shenandoah Valley, crowned by 
that of Sherman to the sea. 

Armor as a defence for the body was em- 
ployed by men at the farthest period of the 
world’s history. The earliest writers tell of 
it, and in some collections of antiquities are 
preserved authentic shields of bull’s hide with 
which the primitive warriors of Europe de- 
fended themselves. We read in Samuel a 

description of the armor of Goliath: “He 

had a helmet of brass upon his head, and 
he was armed with a coat of mail, and the 
weight of the coat was 5000 shekels of 
brass; and he had greaves of brass upon 
his shoulders, and the staff of his spear was 
like a weaver’s beam, and his spearhead 
weighed 600 shekels of iron; and one bear- 
ing a shield went before him.” This was 
but partial protection, for the giant wore 
no vizor, and the sling-stone of David, we 
are told, smote him in the forehead. Suc- 
ceeding generations of warriors to this 
adopted new protections, until the entire 
form was clothed in complete iron, imper- 
vious to everything but bullets, against 
which they were not sufficient protection, 
and with the increase and improvements in 
firearms, they disappeared from the scene. 

We give upon these two pages a repre- 
sentation of two specimens of ancient 
armor, though we cannot locate their date 
precisely, but in most of their features 
they resemble each other. At any rate we 
can place them as far back as the time of 

Henry VIL, when the perfection of armor 

was attained in the complete shielding of 

the entire figure. Though different nations 
had their respective fashions for armor, as 
for everything else, all nearly assimilated ; 
but the best armor was made in Milan, 
which city was greatly distinguished in 
those far distant times for the excellence 
of its manufacture. Each country made 
its own, and we have, in “ The Fair Maid of 

Perth,” the exploits of Smith of the Wynde, — 

whose armor was of the most approved 

sort, but which could not stand the force 


- of his own blows. Although this armor 


aftorded such protection, we wonder at the 
many killed in battle with the mace and * 
sword. The death of Warwick, the “ King- 
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Ancient Armor. 


maker,” described by Bulwer in “The 
- Last of the Barons,” gives us a vivid 
view of the inadequacy of armor even to 
protect against the weapons of that day. 

We wonder, as we look at these 
ancient specimens, how the knights who 
wore them put their armor on. An 
old writer, before the armor was 
perfected, as seen in our engravings, thus 
describes the process: “The sleeves and 
shirt of mail would be first put on; then 
the long-pointed sobrets, or overlapping 
pieces of steel for the defence of the 
feet, with the formidable spurs screwed 
into them; then the greaves for the legs, 
and the cuisses for the thighs. The 
breastplate would next be adjusted to 
the body, to which the toilets, those 
overlapping pieces which hang from the 
waist over the hips, would be fastened 
by their straps. The vem-braces, or de- 
fences of the forepart of the arms, and 
the rear-braces for the remainder of the 
arm up to the shoulder, would follow.” 
The head-piece and gauntlets of course 
complete the steel toilet. To avert the 
effect of a blow from a sword or mace, 
the buff coat was worn beneath the 
armor, or several thicknesses of cloth. 

A long straight sword, not two-hand- 
ed, with a blade about four feet in 
length, and a heavy lance of ashen 
wood, constituted the panoply of a 
knight, his squire bearing his shield. 
Our engravings represent the two = 
former. They are most formidable types 
of the ancient means of defence, and 3 
command the attention of the reader. 

The reign of Henry VII. showed, as 
we have stated, the perfection of armor. 
The whole suit was fluted, the neck defended 
by pass guards rising perpendicularly from 
the shoulders; the helmet assumed a natural 
form, the back of the neck protected by 
the flexible plates, and the whole of the head- 
piece made to adapt itself to every motion of 
the body. It is said that in Italy, two 
armies, clothed in Milan steel, fought from 
nine o’clock in the morning until four in the 
afternoon, in which battle not only no person 
was killed, but no one was wounded. From 
that date the use of armor has declined. At 
the commencement of the present century 
the only troops who still wore defensive 
armor were the heavy cavalry of the Austrian, 
Russian and French imperial armies, who all 
were cuirassiers. Napoleon made use of this 


arm, and generally decided his victories by a. 
charge of bis steel-clad horse. But it is very 
doubtful whether the cuirass is of any real 
utility, and whether it does not detract more 
from the mobility and free action of the troop- 
er than it adds to his security, or weight in 
the contest. In case of adversity, the heavy 
armor is surely an incumbrance. At Waterloo 
the iron-sheathed horsemen went down like 
grass before the superior weight of the men 
and horses of the English household troops 
who wore no armor, as also where the 
cuirassiers were impaled in their charges on 
the hollow square. In the armies of the Cri- 
mea, although there were cuirassiers in them 
all, not one was employed in the tremendous 
battles that occurred there, 
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THE FAIRY BIRD. 


BY B. P. SHILLABER. 


The sterm was o’er, and calm and still 
Were azure wave and summer sky, 

When o’er the brow of Chalky Hill 
Walked we, chatting, Bub and I. 


The broad sea lay in view below, 
Aud far off was a snowy sheet; 
The white gulls darted to and fro, 
Or skimmed the wave with motion fleet. 


We paused a bit the scene to mark, 
When Ponto, starting from our side, 

Gave forth a fierce and angry bark, 
As though some wonder he descried. 


We followed him as soon as heard, 
And in a rocky fissure lain, 

Was a poor wounded ocean bird, 
Dying of hunger and of pain. 


I took it in my circling arms, 
From the still covert where it lay, 
And, heedless of its wild alarms, 
Bore the poor thing to home away. 


We nursed it tenderly to health, 
And fond it grew of Bub and me; 

We prized its beauty more than wealth, 
And joyed its growing strength to see. 


And Mother Croon, the fisher’s wife, 
Told us about a bird like ours, 
Two urchins once restored to life 
And cherished with their tender powers; 


And that, when weeks away had passed, 
Beneath the pleasant summer skies, 
Its birdlike garb aside was cast, 
Giving a fairy to their eyes!— 
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Who thanked them for their loving care, 
And promised, ere she took her flight, 
To crown them with endowments rare, 
And aid them by her magic might. 


And then upon the air she sailed, 
Waving her little hand to them, 

Until in distance far she paled, 
And vanished like a dewy gem. 


But on a day as forth they sped, 
The air with summer warmth aglow, 
From the far heights above their head, 
Their fairy came to them below; 


And with her were a charming crew 
Of little beings bright and fair, 

Who round and round ini circles flew, 
Or poised upon the ambient air— 


And palaces sprung up apace, 

Those sky-hung fabrics of the brain, 
And forms of glory and of grace 

For our own pleasure filled the plain. 
We'd white-winged ships upon the sea, 

To bring us wealth from far away; 
We clothed in purple constantly, 

And lived luxurious every day. 


_ Our bird got well—our fairy. now— 


And then upon a pleasant morn, 


We scaled the white cliffs’ loftiest brow 


To see our golden fortune born. 


' No form appeared in fairy sheen, 
Outrivalling the glow of day; 
*T was but a bird of humble mien, 

Round which no magic halo lay. 


MARINE LIFE PRESERVERS.—[See next page.] 


Bearing rare gifts of priceless worth, _ 
Jewels and gems of radiance bright, 
That they, from richest mines of earth, 


Had brought, by her command, to light. 


And these unto the lads they gave, 
Who wonderingly there did stand, 


And made them, more than they could — 


The wealthiest of all the land! 


‘We heard the tale, and hoped our bird 
A fairy might at last disclose ; 

The selfish wish our bosoms stirred, 
Wherein all sordid dreams arose. 


The gold was jingling in our clutch, 
We saw the glitter of the gems; 

Ours was the subtile Midas-touch, 
Transforming chips to diadems, 


The sea’s deep music reached our ear; 


The eager bird, with struggling wing, 
Revived the distant note to hear, 
And longed upon the air to spring. 


One thought to disappointment due, 
To expectation nursed in vain, 

Then loosed the bird, that from us flew 
In freedom’s sweet release again. 


And in its freedom we forgot 

All selfish hope that we had known; 
The low and mercenary thought 

Had gone the track the bird had flown. 


And thas, reacting on our mind, 
*T was a good fairy scarcely less; 

It taught the wealth of being kind, 
The riches of unselfishness. 
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MARINE LIFE PRESERVERS. 


It isa very singular fact that for nearly 
sixty years there should have been so few im- 
provements in modes for saving life at sea, 
when so much has been done for naval archi- 
tecture. The present service buoy, that we see 
hanging at the stern of every man-of-war, 
was introduced about 1811, and has been 
altered in scarcely any particular. There it 
hangs as if for ornament, but we think a man 
overboard, who waited for its aid, would 
judge his chance of escape disagreeably small. 
We have heard the question asked, many 
times, What is it? A recent description 
answers the question: 

It is shaped like a Latin cross, the longer 
limb being hollow, with a sliding rod, heavily 
weighted at the end, working telescopically 
inside it. This weighted rod, when the buoy 
is let fall from the ship’s stern, shoots out to 
its full extent, and forms the ballast which 
maintains the buoy in an upright position, 
The floating power is supplied by two hollow 
copper spheres at the ends of the transverse 
limbs. The whole is of metal, and of course 
of some considerable weight. There is a pro- 
vision for fixing a portfire on the top of its 
upper limb, which projects some three feet 
above the surface of the water. This buoy 
will support only two persons at the most, 
and is only constructed for one. 

It is represented in the left-hand figure in 
our engraving on page 213. All that it offers 
to view on the water is a black staff some two 
inches in diameter and rising some three feet 
out of the water, hardly discernible the length 
of the ship even in still and clear weather, 
the man’s head and. half-submerged 
spheres of course being less discernible. ' The 
portfire is effective enough as long as it burns, 
but is by no means a certainty. Though 
there is support for the man’s feet, he has to 
cling by his arms, which is very exhausting 
as he is swayed about by the sea with all but 
the head submerged. It is altogether a 
clumsy, heavy and ill-arranged thing; yet it 
has undoubtedly done good service. 

The round life-preserver, inflated with air, 
and held under thé arms, as seen in the right 
hand figure of the illustration, is a recent in- 
vention, made of rubber, and is used with 
great benefit on our steamboats and on vessels 
where accidents are liable to happen. It is.a 
very excellent buoy, but would scarcely do, 
at sea, to throw to a drowning man, unless he 


were very near, as it would be lost sight of by 
the swimmer in the turbulence of the wat. r. 

Public attention has been awakened lately 
by an improvement in buoys that is likely 'to 
supersede all others, on board sea-going 
vessels. It is by Messrs.Welch and Bourchier, 
two retired British naval officers, and trial of 
its capabilities there has established the 
philosophy of its theory and the fact of its 
applicability to the service. Before proceed- 
ing to a description of it we ask the reader’s 
attention to a representation of it in the cen- 
tral figure of our grouped illustration. There 
isa presentment of utility and feasibility at 
the first glance. This apparatus when at the 
ship’s stern is not more cumbrous than the 
present service buoy. It bears simply the ap- 
pearance of an exaggerated red bucket, with 
a lattice-work bottom, ora big waste-paper 
basket, with the upper part half filled in. It is, 
in fact, a kind of bucket,the lower half of lattice 
work, and the upper a circular air-tight casing, 
from which it derives its floating powers. 
When needed, at the signal “let go,” it 
plunges instantly into the water, but not to 
tumble and roll about, merely. As it falls, 
two weighted rods shoot down a full yard be- 
low its bottom, and, acting as ballast, keep it 
as steadily in the water as the ship herself; 
and, more wonderful still, as these shoot 
down from below, two masts, a pennon wav- 
ing on each, shoot upwards to a height of 
more than six feet, and there it sits on the 
water, a sightly object at considerable dis- 
tance. The swimmer, upon gaining the 
buoy, lays hold of its sides, when it inclines 
to him so that the masts can be seized about 
a foot above the water. The buoy dips its 
mouth over so that the swimmer can casily 
get his legs into it, when it rights and he 
finds himself, much to his surprise, standing 
in the basket, the water a little above his _ 
knees. 

Perhaps we have fallen overboard in a 
place much frequented by sharks, and the 
buoy is let go, we splash about to keep them 
away until we can get into it; once there we 
can laugh at them. They may come and 
smell round our legs, but we are safe within 
a double network of iron. 

But shall we not, exposed to the heat of a 
tropical sun, soon be driven mad with thirst, 
or perish of hunger? By no means; the 
lower part of the air-tight casing is, in fact, a 
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water-tank, holding about two gallons of 
fresh water, enough to keep a man alive at a 
pinch for ten days or a fortnight, while for 
food, arrangements are projected by which 
room will be found in the upper compart- 
ments for a sealed tin canister of preserved 
meat. 

The advantages of the new buoy are thus 
summed up by the inventors: 1, ease of man- 
agement; 2, that a wrecked ship’s papers and 
chronometer can be stowed in its chamber; 
8, that it can be used when on a lee-shore in 
establishing communication; 4, that it will 
float as many as can get into it; 5, that it is 
available at an instant’s notice. Improve- 
ments may be made in it, as some have already 
been made, the shape being now round, when 
it was originally square, and the weight 
reduced to one hundred pounds, 

Thus for the buoy, and the apparatus is 
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hardly less ingenious. The davits, from which 
the buoy is suspended, are two stout iron 
tubes projecting horizontally from the ship’s 
stern; a few inches from the end of each, and 
on the under side, a slot is cut about two 
inches long, and in depth about one quarter 
of the tube’s diameter, and into each of these 
slots fits a ring, one at each side of the buoy. 

Of course this description is by those most 
interested in the invention as a national pro- 
duction; but it interests the world at large as 
well, that must rejoice in any invention the 
tendency of which is to benefit humanity, 
and obviate or lessen the perils of the sea. It 
is desirable that it may be introduced in our 
own service, if the eyes of our “men of 
Gotham” shall deem that it isexpedient. It 
may quicken the genius of some of our own 
inventors to produce something better, which 
we should be glad to see. 


THE CORNISH MINES. 


On this page will be seen a representation 
of the celebrated Botallack Copper Mine, 
Cornwall, which has existed for so many 


ways. But as the shafts increase in number 
in the course of mining, separate ones often 
come to be appropriated to those special pur- 


years, and done so much for supplying the poses. The sides of the shafts are protected 


world with copper. Commerce at one 
time depended almost exclusively upon 
these mines, and Cornwall copper to-day 
has few superiors, though the development 
of mines in our own country, South 
America and Australia has lessened de- 
mand upon them. This mine occupies a 
bold position, a few miles from Land’s 
End, on a shore exposed to the full fury 
of the Atlantic. The works are on the . 
very verge of the cliff, and the shaft, de- _ 


scending beneath the sea, is carried five « 


hundred feet beyond low water mark. 
The dashing of the waves is distinctly 
heard by the miner at his work, and, in 
stormy weather, the large stones driven 
towards the beach grate upon each other 
with a noise resembling thunder. To one 
who enters this mine, for the first time, 
this sound is of terrible import. It seems’ 
as if the shell round about him must crush 
in with the concussion; but the miner is 
undisturbed. 

The shaft of a Cornwall mine is oblong, 
from 6 by 4 to 8 by 10 feet, and the largest 
shafts are partitioned off, so as to afford one 
compartment for the pump, another for the 
hoisting, and it may be a third for the ladder 


from the falling in of loose materials by tim- 
bering, which, in the case of quicksands and 
wet ground, require to be constructed of 
great strength and closeness. Shafts are 
sometimes made by many cross shafts coming 
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together to form one large one. One shaft 
1224 feet was sunk in Cornwall by being 
worked from fifteen different points. The 
greatest depth of a shaft is at the Tresaveau 
copper mine, near Redruth, which is 2112 
feet below the surface, or 1700 feet below the 
level of the sea, From these shafts chambers 
are excavated that follow leads of metal to 
great distances, as in the case of the one 
illustrated, which extends out under the sea. 

The keeping of deep miues free from water, 
and raising their products to the surface, re- 
quires steam engines of great power, and the 
cost of fuel becomes a heavy item in mining 
expenses. The great work of the engines is 
in pumping water up to the adits, or horizon- 
tal shafts used for ventilation or draining, 
through which great streams are continually 
flowing to the rivers and ocean. Ata single 
mine called Huel Abraham, 43,500 hogsheads 
of water have been raised every twenty-four 
hours from a depth of 1441 feet. 

With the increasing depth of mines, the 
labor of the workmen in going to and return- 
ing from their work becomes at last a serjous 
consideration. It often requires an hour of 
toilsome effort to reach the surface from some 
of the Cornish mines. Ladders twenty-five 
feet long, and with as many steps, are sup- 
ported one below another, each upon a plat- 
form called a “sollar,” through which a man- 
hole opens to the top of the next ladder 
below. The walking beam of the engine is 
made very ingeniously to carry the men either 
up or down by the vibration of the lower 
beam. One end of this is connected with 
two balance bobs, to which are hung two 
rods, which pass down to the bottom of the 
shaft, and move up and down with the vibra- 
tion of the bobs; one end ascending as the 
other descends. Upon each rod are placed 
small platforms, twelve feet apart, large 
enough for a man to stand upon. 

At the end of each movement every plat- 
form on one rod stands on the same level with 
a corresponding platform on the other rod. 
A man standing on the one to go down is 
carried down the length of the stroke—say 
six feet—and finds himself opposite another 
platform on the other rod which had come up 
six feet as the other went down. He steps on 
this, and with the next stroke goes down six 
feet again, and thus he continues to descend 
by stepping across from one rod to another. 
In ascending he leaves each for the other at 
the end of its upward instead of its down- 
ward movement. 


Ventilation, which is a matter of the first 
necessity in the mines, when the air becomes 
vitiated from the blasting of powder and the 
burning of lamps, is provided for in all mines 
by the arrangement of the shafts and levels 
so as to secure a downward current of air 
through the lower openings, and an ascending 
current through the shafts, at the mouths of 
which chimneys are sometimes raiged to in- 
crease the draft. In some mines where 
noxious and explosive gases are generated, 
and thorough and rapid ventilation is all- 
important for the safety of the workmen, 
fires are kept burning at the bottom or top of 
the “ upeast "shafts, by which a powerful draft 
is created and currents of air are drawn along 
through distant parts of the mine. Revolving 
fans and other machines are also employed to 
drive the air through the passages. 

. Mining is indebted to steam more than any 
other branch of business, and the genius of 
Watt, in 1765, first applied it to these mines 
of Cornwall, enabling them to employ much 
more powerful hydraulic apparatus and in- 
augurate hydraulic and other improvements 
that have led to the wonderful results of to- 
day. Railways, of wood, for carrying the 
coal, were likewise attendant upon the in- 
creasing facilities, and extended from the 
mines to the places of shipment, anticipating, 
by many years, the birth of railways for 
travelling. 

The system of labor established at the 
Cornwall mines affords an example that all the 
large mineries of the yorld imitate. The 
sinking .of shafts, driving of levels, and all 
underground operations which are not direct- 
ed to the immediate extraction of ores, are 
classed as “dead wood” or “tut work,” and 
the miners engaged in them are called “tut 
workmen.” They usually work by contract, 
taking a job to sink a shaft of given dimen- 
sious so many feet or fathoms in depth, or to 
drive a level so many feet or fathoms, deliver- 
ing at the surface the stuff they remove. The 
mines furnish all the facilities for performing 
this. The breaking down and extraction of 
the ore is the productive labor of the mine, 
in contradistinction to the dead work, and is 
to a great extent conducted by miners called 
“tributers,” who work on tribute, that is, for 
a cértain share of the products they can ex- 
tract within a given time in the portion of the 
mine assigned to them. Of course, under this 
system, the more he gets the more he makes, 
and he is besides induced to guard against all 
waste, and to see that no rich ore escape him. 
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NEW GRENADA PEOPLE. 


colored Mocoa lady, it will be perceived, is 
laid down in a modest way upon the forehead, 
in style far more becoming, we think, than 
the frizzled and tortured mode adopted by 


On this page will be found a representation 
of a mian and woman of New Grenada, and as 
it is always a matter of interest with most 
and the best people to institute comparison 


~ 


between themselves, or their friends, and 
others, the opportunity afforded in this 
instance of comparing Northern refinement 
with Southern simplicity may not be omitted 
by our fair readers. The hair of the copper- 


our ladies of the North, while the severe sim- 
plicity of her dress suggests an Arcadia, where 
milliners’ bills are merely nominal items, and 
fashion, save that of nature, which combines 
neatness and utility, is unknown. She isa 
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married woman, as is indicated by her neck- 
lace, that is composed of red or blue glass 
beads, enriched with large pieces of mother-of- 
pearl. The man of the picture is a Lebundoi 
Indian, a gallant-looking fellow, altogether 
unlike the Bucks and other tropical Indians, 
who dispense with costume as much as pos- 
sible. He is quite a dandy in his way, and 
his cap is a jaunty affair, that serves simply 
as an ornament. The employment of the 
gentleman is the replenishment of his larder 


by killing game with the sarbacane, a hollow 
tube of reed, through which he blows poisoned 
arrows with great force and dexterity. A bird 
or squirrel is brought down by the arrow, and 
the one at which the deadly tube is pointed 
is pretty sure to fall. The rifle is far less 
likely to kill. Two kinds of vegetable poison 
are used for their arrows; one of which kills 
instantly, the other intoxicates and bewilders, 
causing death in a few moments. Salt is an 
antidote for both poisons, 


THE CAGED CUPIDS.—8yY J. COLBATH. 


Ha! caged, my beauties? Well, ‘tis doubtless 
best; 
For mischief full enough ye’ve ever done, 
Filjing the hearts of thousands with unrest, 
Mingling perplexity with mortal fun; 
And such a skein of troubles ye have spun, 
In all departments plainly manifest, 


That we rejaice to know your race is run, 


Deeming your operations far from blest. 
And yet, my little urchins, ye have won 
The smile of kings, and all who'd fain invest 
In love’s sweet merchandize, and few could 
shun 
Your subtle archery—the heart’s true test. 
Cupid no more holds sovereign sway and power, 


Cupidity has mastery of the hour, 
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RIO JANEIRO. 


We give on the next page a very pleasant 
and interesting view of the inner bay and city 
of Rio Janeiro. Approached from the sea it 
presents a charming appearance, with which 
voyagers are delighted, Captain Codman, in 
his “Six Months in Rio Janeiro,” gives a 
glowing description of it, contrasting it with 
the bay of Naples. He says: 

“The bays of Naples and of Rio de Janeiro 
are the rival beauties of the world. For 
thousands of years there was none to dispute 
the supremacy of the first. It is still as 
lovely and as grand as ever, for ‘time writes 
no wrinkle on its azure brow,’ Cities, villas 
and temples still sit smiling upon its shores, 
and the burning mountain at night throws its 
lurid glare upen its waters, changing the 
serene sunlight to the almost infernal gran- 
deur of illumined shade. All these years it 
had reigned alone. The bay of Rio de Janei- 


ro, like a schoolgirl kept from view, was 


blooming and bright, ready to ‘come out,’ as 
she had done, to eclipse the reigning belle. 
Now that they are both known to the lovers 
of the romantic and the picturesque, the 
western rival is more and more appreciated 


and admired, It is vain to institute a com- 


parison between them. They are alike 
neither in locality, shape nor coloring; only 
in the general undefined characteristic of 
beauty. 

“To one coming from sea by night, and 
finding himself anchored in the harbor at 
morning, there has been a loss not to be esti- 
mated—that of the most sudden change from 
natare’s bold sublimity to her softest look of 
loveliness. Most voyagers arrive from the 
north; but those are most fortunate who 
first see the entrance of the bay when coming 
from the south, where the coast is more 
mountainous and abrupt. Steaming along 
under these towering cliffs, almost in the surf 
which beats against their base, there is no 
sign of habitation, or of even the smallest 
nook for shelter—nothing, till, suddenly 
whirling around, the overhanging ‘Sugar 


Loaf’ seems ready to topple upon us from its 


height of two thousand feet. Then appears, 
on the opposite side, the fort of Santa Cruz, 
the guardian of the port, between which and 
the ‘Sugar Loaf’ is the narrow channel. 
Here, where two ships can scarcely enter side 
by side, is the entrance to a bay fifty miles in 


circumference, with the great city seated in 


the lap of its verdant garden; all else—its 
islands, shores and mountain slo 

in summer’s never-fading color. It is only at 
the harbor’s mouth that the mountains ap- 
proach the shore. There they stand as out- 
posts. Within the bay they recede for ten or 
twenty miles, keeping guard beyond the 
garden spread out at their base. 

“ Bat, at times, what a change comes over 
this quiet scene! Vesuvius, with all its forces 
of fire, cannot hold us in such wonder and 
realization of sublimity. No description can 
portray a thunder storm in this bay—none > 
but that in Byron’s thrilling words, when he 
stood upon the banks of Lake Leman, and 
saw and heard the ‘live thunder.’ So it plays 
and echoes here. Net losing itself, as in the 
Alps, and vecoming silent in the far distance 
—it goes from mountain to mountain; not 
across, but around the whole circuit. Now 


it bursts with startling crash, echoing loud, 
then faint, and fainter still, till it has reached 


the distant ‘Organ peaks; then, leaping 
from one summit to another, it comes back 


again along the chain on the other side of the 
bay, and at last dies away on the shores of 
the sea, 

“ The black clouds seem to have climbed up 
the mountains from their slopes beyond, and 
now roll over upon the plains in bodies of 
water, coming in big drops, then in streams, 
and at last in cataracts. 

“Suddenly, more suddenly than the storm 
came, does it pass away. The sun bursts 
forth with renewed splendor, and almost in- 
stantly the glistening tears of nature are 
dried, and she smiles again, as fresh and 
joyous as ever.” 

On proceeding north into the bay, among 
a number of beantiful islands, clothed with 


the richest verdure, or crowned with magnifi- 


cent palm trees, the land, on the right and 
left, projects into the sea, leaving a passage 
between rocky barriers not more than one 
mile wide. Immediately beyond this mag- 
nificent portal, on the west, lies the city, ° 
guarded from hostile approach, by sea, by a 
number of forts, placed partly on islands and 
partly on salient points of the main land, as 
seen in our engraving, and so advantageously 
that in good hands they would prove effectual 
defences. “The site consists of flat ground 
along the shore, and of fine hills of consider 


able height, that are also: depicted. Upon 
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one of these hills, and vieing with the Sugar- 


Loaf for prominence in our illustration, is the 
octagonal church of Nossa Senora de Gloria, 


a splendid specimen of church architecture. 


It ts a sightly and attractive pile, and, situ- 
ated upon a promontory projecting into the 
bay, it at once commands attention from all 
approaching the city. The ground beyond 
the portion of the city represented, partly 
cultivated and adorned with numerous villas, 
and partly covered with forest, ascends with 
considerable rapidity towards the north, 
where the distance is terminated by a re- 
markable mountain range, called from its 
slope the Serra-dos-Orgaos, or Organ Moun- 


“tains. Owing to the broken “nature of the 


surface, the houses placed on the hills present 
a conspicuous and striking appearance; but 
the houses which occupy the hollows are 


Rio Janeiro. 


path for foot-passengers, but have the serious 
disadvantage of being very imperfectly cleaned. ° 
On the west side of this part of the town, isa 


large square called Cainpo da Acclamaecao, 


_ and immediately beyond it, and approached 


by a bridge built over an arm ‘of the sea, is 
the new town, almost the whole of which has 
risen into existence since the arrival of the 
court. It has thus all the advantages of 
modern construction, and is distinguished by 
its general elegance and its fine squares, 

The roadstead of Rio de Janeiro is one of 
the finest in the world. It is perfectly shel- 
tered, is deep enough for vessels of the largest 

ze, and so capacious that it may be said to 

ave no limits. All the navies in the world 
might ride in it without jostling each other. 
The accommodation on shore is, however, 
defective. The want of good quays makes 


BAY AND CITY OF BIO JANEIRO, 


scarcely visible from the sea, and hence the 
town, viewed from that direction, seems much 
less extensive than it actually is. The oldest, 
and still most important part of the city, 
occupies a flat tongue of land of an irregular 
quadrangular shape. The hills already men- 
tioned are on the north side, and approach so 
close to the sea as to leave room for only a 
single street; towards the south and south- 
east, the lofty and finely-wooded promontories 
of Mount Coreovado press close upon the 
houses; the space between is generally level, 
and covered with houses of substantial and 
often elegant appearance, regularly built, for 
the most part of granite, with an upper story 
of wood, covered with tiles, and having long 
and generally narrow streets, which intersect 
each other at right angles, and are well paved 
with granite in the centre, and a raised side- 


the landing-place very indifferent, and there 
is nothing which deserves the name of docks. 

_Rio, as the capital of Brazil, is the most im- 
portant city of South America. Commerce 
finds there a convenient and busy mart, and 
such it will exclusively remain, manufactures 
not being suited to the genius or disposition 
of its people. 

The recent visit of Professor Agassiz to Rio, 
and the facilities there afforded him by the 
emperor to prosecute his scientific researches, 
together with the friendly interest expressed 
by distinguished Brazilians for our own 
country, render this city and country nearer 
to us in regard than any other of South 
America, and though at present engaged in 
an unpopular war with Paraguay, and is like- 
wise the only country there that supports 
slavery, Brazil has a.strong hold upon us. 
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THE BANKS ESTATE. 


BY THEODORE ARNOLD. 


CHAPTER V. 
OW at last it appeared that Oakside had 
a master and mistress worthy of its 
splendors. The doctor might have been 


taken for one of those French emigres, who, 
during the Reign of Terror, were scattered 


over Europe and the world. The elegance of | ~ 


his manners and person, together with a 
great fondness for everything French, helped 
to favor the illusion. Mrs. Saybroke had the 
post of a duchess. Visitors who came to pay 
their respects because it was the proper thing 
to compliment the owners of such an estate, 
forgot the riches in the owners, and found 
themselves enchanted with the family. The 
impression that some rustic relatives of Mr. 
Banks had fallen heirs to his property soon 
_ gave place to the conviction that the original 
‘owner liad been the rustic. 

Edith was, of course, surrounded by admir- 
ers, as the only daughter of a rich man would 
be sure to be; bat there were those who 
would have gladly seen her poor that they 
might then be able to prove the disinterest- 
edness of their attachment. 

There is no sight more charming than that 
of a lovely and spirited girl who is on terms 
of the most affectionate confidence with her 
parents, and who obeys them with’ the 
docility of a child. It is a rare sight in these 
days of youthful consequence, and all the 
more beautiful from its rareness. Fathers 
and mothers of young American children 
looked with wonder and envy on these 
parents, who still held undisputed sway over 
a daughter lovely and talented enough to 
rival the most audacious belle of the metrop- 
olis; and young men found anew their almost 
forgotten admiration for modesty, and began 
to look on the easy gayety and freedom which 
they had learned to consider the proper thing 
for young ladies as savoring of vulgarity. For 
the young ladies themselves, nothing would 
convince them that Edith’s manners were 
not studied, and that the pretty home scenes, 
which they heard of and sometimes witnessed, 
were not practised beforehand. 

“She wants to be unique,” says Miss Mag- 
dalena Thorne, pouting out her red underlip. 
“She knows that in all the brilliant society 
ways we can outshine her, and so she takes 
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the ‘modest violet and snowdrop’ style. 
But who would think that the men would be 


so taken in? They absolutely think, dear, 
that it is all real. My brother Walt is in 


raptures. He actually snubs me when I 
speak my mind of her.” 

Miss Thorne was not saying this to the 
great world; she was only confiding her feel- 
ings to her bosom enemy Mathilde Ferron, 
and the convefsation was carried on in the 
former young lady’s chamber, in her father’s 
splendid mansion on Fifth Avenue. Nobody 
would be the wiser for her animadversions, 
unless some listener lurked behind the rose- 


colored bed-curtains, or in the shadow of the 


carved wardrobe. 
Mathilde was in visiting dress, but her 
friend was still in morning-wrapper, though 
it was noon. Miss Thorne had been to a 
party the night before, and was just up, and 


her dearest friend had come in to ask who 


was there, and what they wore, and what 


they did. Miss Ferron could not go to parties at 


present, being in mourning for a young sister. 

One needed, however, to be told that it was 
mourning. The dress was black, to be sure, 
a dim silk; but in make it atoned for the lack 
of gayety in material, ruffles, sashes, bows 
and streamers covering the whole. The tiny 
bonnet that made believe cover the top of her 
head ‘was a mere cluster of lace puffs, with 
trailing vines of, passion-flower and sparkling 
ornaments of jet all over it. Her gloves were 
tasselled and wrought, her very parasol was a 
mass of ornament. Altogether, being a pretty 
blonde, she was rather stylish looking. 

While Miss Thorne sat scolding in a soft, 
bird-like voice, and twisting the sash of her 
pink cashmere dressing-gown between her 
slender, jewelled fingers, Mathilde looked at 
her with an air of quiet superiority, 

“My deat,” she said, when the other had 

ended her complaint, “ there is nothing which 
men may not be made to believe. I knew 
that before I was fairly out of my cradle. I 
can remember distinctly that when I wanted 


. anything which papa had denied me, I had 


only to put my fingers over my eyes, leaving — 
space to see between them, and pretend to 
cry as if my heart were broken. Of course, 
you know, I did not pretend to cry for what 


I wanted, but becausé papa was angry with * 


me. That was my beginning and my whole 
experience of men; since then -has been a 
continuation of the same story. Theycan be 
made to believe anything.” 

Having given utterance to this fiat, Made- 
moiselle Ferron nodded her pretty head, and 
set all the jet ornaments of her honnet ina 
twinkle, ‘and shook one of the drooping 
passion-flowers over her cheek. Then she 
pushed the flower back, sighed philosophi- 
cally, and awaited a rejoinder. 

Miss Magdalena laughed. She always 
langhed at her dear Mathilde’s wisdom. But 
she pretended that the neremawtrent 
thing else. 

“To think of it, dear!” she said. “Walt 
believes that she says her prayers every night 
and morning. Isn’t it comical? I don’t know 
whether she says them at her mother’s knee, 
with her eyes rolled up, and her hands put 
together so, like the little plaster images we 
see; but I shouldn’t wonder. Walt actually 
believes it; and, what is more, he thinks it 
beautiful. When I told him that she would 
be nice to put into a Sunday-school book, 
with the other pious little Sallys and Sammys, 
he was so angry that he swore at me.” 

Mademoiselle was not so much amused as 
her friend expected her to be. 

“In Paris that is quite the thing,” she said. 
“Some of the finest ladies there are immense- 
ly pious. Why, the Marquise du Berri dresses 
in deep mourning during the whole of Holy 
Week, and wont dance at any of the parties 
she goes to till after Easter; and the empress 
has only sacred music at the court concerts. 
Madame Fontenbleau, you should see her 
pray, dear! Uncle Mark used to go to Notre 
Dame only to see her pray, she looked so 
lovely and pious. But then, to be sure, that 
was in the Catholic church. All others are 
parvenue.” 

Magdalena winced a little. She was a 
ritualist, and considered herself in a highly 
aristocratic church. However, she knew too 
well her dearest friend’s sharp. tongue to 
venture on any retort. The nearest she came 
to resenting the cut was by appearing to 
suppress a yawn, as if the subject were fear- 
fully tedious and dull to her. 

“There cannot be a dcuabt,” she said, 
assuming a little air of authonity in her turn, _ 
“that Mrs. Saybroke is really quite a grand 
lady. And as for the doctor, I consider him 
superb. But George,” with a toss of the head, 
“T find him odious.” 


George was quite attentive to Mathilde, and 
had not as yet shown any special admiration 
for Magdalena. 

“Do you, dear?” asked her ffiend, with a 
surprised look. “Are you much acquainted ? 
I never saw you speaking together.” 

The fact was that young Mr. Saybroke had 
developed into quite a beau, and was daily 
becoming more accomplished in that way. 
After the first few weeks of solitary smoking, 
driving and sight-seeing, he had made one 
acquaintance after another, and was by this 
time entirely at home in the city. His father 
and mother fretted over him in vain. He 
was beyond their control. All that they 
could do was to make their own home as gay 
and attractive as possible, and tempt him to 
find at least a part of his pleasure there. 
With this intention they opened their house 
to company sooner than thejr notions of strict 
etiquette approved, and before the winter was, 
fairly gone, the place was gay with visitors 
coming and going. There were the Ferrons, 
father, mother and daughter, all of whom 
made themselves very agreeable. Monsieur 
Ferron was a Frenchman, and his wife 
American. His daughter was ten times more 
French than her father. There were the 
Thornes, very fashionable people, and not 
much else. With the exception of Walter 
Thorne, who soon became a crony of George 
Saybroke’s, there was riot much intimacy 
between the families. Walter they rather 
liked, and he adored them; or rather, he 
adored Edith. There was Mr. Arthur Wil- 
loughby, a city banker, who had a lovely 
summer cottage on the Hudson, and who, 
being a neighbor and a very agreeable man, 
was one of their most frequent visitors. And 
there were scores of others whom we care 
nothing about. 

How entrancing were the summer evenings 
at Oakside, the moonlight like a golden, im- 
palpable sea drowning all the world, the 
wide, stately-flowing Hudson, the beautiful 
shores, the grand palisades, the groves and 
avenues, the fragrant gardens, the glimmering 
greenhouses, and the superb front of the 
mansion! Then the freshness and brilliancy 
of morning, everything in a sparkle with dew 
and sunlight, birds twittering in all direc- 
tions, all the glory of nature opening anew 
into day. It was the season of love, and the 
Edith had a troop of 


keeping a lady from falling in love. If she 
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has but one, he assumes a certain importance 
in her eyes; she has a sort of gratitude for 
him; she does not quite like to decisively 
reject the only person who prefers her, and, 
her attention being concentrated on him, 
gradually, before she is aware of it, her heart 
becomes entangled. But a lady who has 
many aspirants for her favor can scarcely 
decide, unless one so far outshines the others 
as to hide them quite. Or, even if she sus- 
pects herself of a preference, she will not own 
it. That atmosphere of adulation is too 
pleasant to lose, and one lover must be 
devoted indeed when he can compensate for 
the loss of a score, who must be given up 
when he is accepted. 

Edith Saybroke was in this latter dilemma. 
She was pleased with these gentlemen who 
gathered about her, but she gave one no more 
thought than another. The one who was 
with her at the time, if he made himself 
agreeable, was for the time the favorite, and 
when he went, she forgot him for the next. 
The calm and polished grace of Mr. Wil- 
loughby was, perhaps, most to her taste. 
She felt more at ease with him. He never 
embarrassed her by love speeches or lacka- 
daisical looks, and his manner was rather 
friendly than enamored. If now and then 
some tender word escaped him, it was’ so 
hastily spoken, and so immediately followed 
by a mere commonplace expression, that she 
had scarcely time to notice it. 

“And how do you like Mr. Willoughby, my 
dear?” asked Edith’s father. 

“O papa, I think he’s splendid!” she 
answered, in true schoolgirl style, and with- 
out the slightest embarrassment. 

“TI told you so!” the doctor said, trium- 
phantly, to his wife, when the daughter had 
gone out. “A girl couldn’t speak in that way 
of a man if she were in love with him. I'm 
glad of it. I don’t want to lose her, and I’m 
not so much in love with Mr. Willoughby as 
you are. I prefer a younger man for Edith.” 


CHAPTER VI. 


Mrs. SAYBROKE had not found her change 
of menage unaccompanied by some vexations. 
In the first place, Miss Ford the housekeeper 
had been in full control during the lifetinie of 
Mr. Banks and of his sister. She alone knew 
perfectly well what was in the house, and all 
the servants were completely under her in- 
fluence. She had been rather an easy and 
indulgent mistress to them, since she could 
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be so at the expense of her employer. But 
they all felt the pressure of the new reign. 
They no longer had the house to themselves 
all day, or felt free to roam where they would 
over it; they could no longer entertain their 
cronies when and as they liked, or come ancl 
go at their pleasure. They must confine 
themselves to their own regions, except when 
summoned by the bell, or at work; they must 
always be within call, and they could have 
company only by permission. In short, the 
servants were no longer in possession of the 
place, but had sunk to their own level. It 


was not pleasant, and the first instinctive 


feeling was one of discomfort and resentment. 
This family were interlopers, according to 
their notion, and there were two parties in 
the house, the new master and mistress with 
their son and daughter on one side, and the 
servants on the other. 

The slight jar, plainly perceptible under the 
smiling and bowing obedience, continued for 
some months, and was felt by all. Mrs. 
Saybroke found herself embarrassed. She 
had always been called a kind mistress by 
her servants; but she had been a decided 
one, and no lady knew better how to main- 
tain her state and keep inferiors in their 
places. But she did not feel quite free. A! 
these people had been with her husband's 
cousin several years, and it was natural that 
they should regret him. She respected them 
for it. Besides, it would have an unpleasant 
look if she should make great changes at once. 
Still, it certainly was very odd that there were 
scarcely towels enough to wipe their hands 
on, or napkins enough to furnish the table, 
and that everything in the house stood in 
need of replenishing. The explanation was, 
however, at hand. 

One day Bridget the parlor-girl came to her 
mistress, and with many tears, and blushes, 
and protestations of fidelity, said that she 
had something to tell which it was her duty 
fo let Mrs. Saybroke know, and yet which 
she was afraid to say. 

The lady kindly reassured the girl, and 
promised not to betray her confidence. 

“T hate to carry tales, ma’am,” says Bridget, 
stammering, “but the way you are cheated is 
awful.” 

“Go on and tell me all, Bridget,’ her 
mistress said, calmly. “I ought to know. 
Moreover, I have suspected. What can you 
tell me?” 

“Why, ma’am, Mr. Barron the head 
gardener—” 
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“ What of Mr. Barron the head gardener?” 
asked the lady, a little impatiently. 

“ He sells the flowers out of the greenhouse, 
ma’am, and the strawberries, and peaches, 
and currants, and keeps the money himself,’ 
said Bridget, breaking out all at once. “And 
when the cook’s cousin was married in town, 
he gave the bride orange-blossoms, and gave 
a bouquet to the bride’s-maid. And last 
Sunday, ma’am, he sent two great bouquets 
to the church, and they were worth ten 
dollars apiece, and he told the priest that you 
allowed him to send them, and I know you 
didn’t. And he has sokl young trees ont of 
the nursery, and he has promised the seain- 
stress’s mother all the tomatoes and fruit she 
wants to put up this fall.” 

“Um!” said Mrs. Saybroke. “ What else?” 

Bidget once started was in no haste to 
stop. 

“And, ma’am, don’t for the Lord’s sake say 
that I told you! but Miss Ford and Thomas 
tue groom are going to be married some time, 
and Miss Ford has got all the sheets, and 
pillow-slips, and towels, and blankets she 
wants, and three white spreads, and a pair of 
lace curtains, and I don’t know what all, to 


fit her out, and she took it all out of the « 


house. And the day that Mr. Roberts died, 
there was a barrel of white sugar opened, and 
the next week, when you came, there wasn’t 
a cup full of it left, wherever it went to. And 
there was almost a box of green tea taken 
away at the same time, and pounds upon 
pounds of coffee. And I know that there 
were more teaspoons and forks when I came 
here two years ago than there are now.” 

“Um!” said Mrs. Saybroke again, as the 
girl paused for breath. “What else ?” 

“And James that has the key of the wine- 
cellar took out a good lot of bottles when you 
came, and he hid a barrel of ale out behind a 
row of empty barrels in the dark cellar, and 
there’s a barrel of cider there, too, that he 
never told you about, and they all drink it. 
And every evening after they get through, 
they meet in the housekeepér’s room, and 
last evening Mr. Barron was so tipsy that 
Thomas had to help him out to his place, and 
they were afraid that you might see or hear 
him. And when Mr. Banks died, there was 
a demijohn of brandy and a dozen bottles of 
Scotch whiskey, and I don’t know where in 
the world they’ve gone to, for Mrs. Roberts 
and Miss Edith never tasted such a thing.” 

“Um!” 

“And,” says Bridget, “ Margaret the seam- 
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stress has got in her trunk some of the best 
linen napkins, and yards of the linen that she 
was making up for the house, and she’s got a 
full three yards of the crimson satin that the 
new curtains in Mrs. Roberts’s room were 
made of. Mrs. Roberts had the curtains cut 
here, and what was over she kept and was 
going to have a pair of tabourets covered . 
with; but when Mr. Banks was taken sick, 
that put it out of her head. And as to the 
linen underclothes that Margaret has, there 
is no end to’em. And she’s got Mrs. Roberts's 
silk stockings, and all her’ gloves, and her 
opera-glass, and one of her best fans.” 

“Ts there anything else?” asked Mrs. 
Saybroke. 

“Well, ma’ain, Miss Ford sents jellies, and 
preserves, and cake, to folks just where she 
has a mind to; and when a friend of hers 
came here last week to see lier, she carried 
off three bottles of catchup and a little jar of 
brandied peaches. Aud Mr. Barron, ma’am, 
gives a basket of vegetables every morning to 
a milkman that drives past, aud he’s prom- 
ised the woman that lives in a little cottage 
down to the shore a Chrigtmas turkey.” 

Bridget kept’ back nothing, but, once 
started, told her story with great frankness, 
and plentiful protestations of her stainless 
integrity, and entreaties that Mrs. Saybroke 
would not betray her informant. 

“They'd never forgive me, ma’am,” Bridget 
wept; “especially the seamstress, And they 
are capable of saying anything. It would be 
the ruin of me!” 

Mrs. Saybroke promised, and sent the girl 
about her business, 

But as Bridget went out of her mistress’s 
room, Miss Ford, who was, perhaps, on the 
watch, saw and met her. Bridget’s Irish 
quickness did not desert her. 

“Come in here, Miss Ford,” she whispered, 
with an air of terror, beckoning the house- 
keeper into one of the rooms near, and when 
they were in, carefully shutting the door after 
them. “What do you think the mistress has 
been saying to me?” 

“TI should like to know what you have 
been saying to the mistress,” the housekeeper 
replied, with a suspicious look. It was well 
known in the house that Mr. Barron, after 
having been attentive to Bridget, had trans- 
ferred his tions to the seamstress, and 
that Bridget was very bitter and jealous in 
consequence, 

“Somebody has been telling her things 
about James,” whispered Bridget, in accents 
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of dismay. “She knows that we have got 
the ale and the cider.” 

Mrs, Saybroke’s bell was loudly rung, and 
before the housekeeper had heard the whole 
of Bridget’s story she was summoned to her 
mistress, 

“ Miss Ford,” said the lady, calmly, looking 
the flinching servant in the face, “I wish you 
immediately to accompany me to the rooms 
of the different servants, and I want their 
trunks and boxes searched in my presence.” 

“Yes ma’am,” was all the answer the 
woman could make. 

“First we will take the seamstress’s,” the 
lady continued, quietly, stepping towards the 
door. “She shall go with us, and herself 
show us her things.” 

It is not worth while to describe the panic 
that ensued. The trembling seamstress was 
obliged, in the presence of her mistress and 
the housekeeper, to display her spoils, and as 
many lies as she could tell, she could not hide 
her guilt. 

“You may pack up the rest of the things 
and go away to-day,” was the sentence, when 
Mrs. Saybroke had taken possession of those 
articles which most namistakably belonged to 
the house. 

So, one after another, all the servants being 
ordered into their own dining-room by George 
Saybroke, who mounted guard over them, 
only allowing one at a time to go. As one 
returned from the dolorous search, disgraced, 
weeping and trembling, another was called 
out of the pale group to display the proofs of 
his or her dishonesty. So perfect had been 
their feeling of security that not one was pre- 
pared for the search. The last call was for 
Bridget.. The girl had not expected it. 

“You don’t think that I'd take anything, 
ma’am ?” cried the girl, turning pale. 

“We are searching all the rooms, and we 
shall not pass over yours,” replied her 
mistress. “In so much guilt, I shdhld think 
that you would wish to prove your innocence.” 

In the evening of that day the Saybrokes 
were left with two servants out of their fif- 
teen, a groom, and the old family servant 
whom they had brought with them from 
Maine. Bridget the incorruptible had joined 

the farewell train. The housekeeper, assist- 
ing the girl’s somewhat slovenly search, had 
brought to light some of the missing silver 
spoons, a package of the finest towels and 
napkins in the house, and an array of empty 
wine and whiskey bottles which proved the 
incorruptible Bridget to be a veteran toper. 
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That day Mrs. Saybroke helped to cook her 
own dinner, a labor she had not forgotten 
how to perform, Edith fed the birds and. 
watered the flowers, and Doctor Saybroke 
made a footman of himself, and opened the 
door to visitors; or rather, he showed them 
in; for in the sultry summer gvening the 
doors and windows were all open. 

Edith was too lovely that evening to be 
resisted. She was gay over their mishaps, at 
the same time that the dishonesty of the 
servants shocked her; and her. work had 


. given her a rich color and a pretty air of 


fatigue, which enhanced her beauty. She 
was wearing half mourning; a white diess 
with lavender sash and trimmings, and her 
hair was all gathered into a fall of curls at 
the back of the head, where long streamers of — 
lavender ribbon held them in place of a comb. 
She was not much given to wearing jewelry; 
but a pair of amethyst pendants hung from 
her pink ears, and a large amethyst, sur- 
rounded by tiny diamonds, sparkled on her 
right hand. The white left hand had not a 
ring on it. That waited till she should.choose 
some happy man to circle its taper finger 
with the gage of their mutual love. 

Mr. Arthur Willoughby forgot his usual 
stately coolness. His eyes followed constantly 
this lovely apparition, as it flitted about the 
parlors or out on the piazza with some friend, 
or down the garden walks. . He forgot to 
reply to Mrs. Saybroke while listening for the 
laughing voice of her daughter. When Edith 
brushed him with her floating nruslins ia 
passing, he smiled involuntarily, and a color 
swept over his face, and when he saw her 
sitting apart with Walter Thorne, and listen- 
ing with downcast eyes to that young man’s 
earnest conversation, he bit his lip with vex- 
ation. Young Mr. Thorne was by no means 
his equal, he knew, and he was a merely 
fashionable fellow of indifferent morals, who: 
Edith could scarcely approve if she had known 
all about him. But he was undeniably hand- 
some, had his sister’s red lips and white skin, 
her bright black eyes and rich brown hair. 
He was quick-witted, too, and had a smooth . 
tongue. Mr. Willoughby remembered having 
heard Edith tell her father that Walter 
Thorne had said that a good wife would be 
the making of him; that he had been idle 
and wild, but he hoped to be better, This 
avowal had been brought out by some com- 
ment rather derogatory to her admirer, and 
the defence had been made in quite a spirited 
manner. 
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“ He doesn’t conceal his faults,” the girl had 

said, “and I think that is a good deal, papa. 
At is better than hypocrisy.” 

“ He thinks that a good wife would be the 
making of him,” Doctor Saybroke had re- 
peated, dryly. “Has he asked you to fill that 
desirable pogg?” 

“Why, papa, how can you talk so? No 
indeed 

But Mr. Willoughby well remembered the 
deep blush which accompanied the denial, 
and as he looked at the two now, and saw 
the earnest manner of the young man and 
Edith’s heightened color, he frowned, and 
moved uneasily. 

His inattention did not by any means 
offend his hostess. Of all her gentleman 

_ friends, not one pleased Mrs. Saybroke as well 
as Mr. Willoughby did, and she was quite 
ready and willing to have him for a son-in- 
law. 

“ Wont you please go and tell Edith I want 
lier a. moment?” she said to him. 

He rose with alacrity, and went on his 
mission. 

Both the young people looked up as he ap- 
proached them, Mr. Thorne with a scow! that 
quite changed his pleasant face, Edith with a 
welcoming smile on her lips. 

“ Your mother would like to speak to you, 
Miss Saybroke,” he said, briefly. 

She started up immediately, and smilingly 
tripped across the room to her mother’s sofa. 
Mrs. Saybroke looked as nearly vexed as she 
would allow herself to look. 

“ My dear,” she said, “it does not look well 
for you to sit apart and talk with a young 
man in that manner. You looked quite like 
a pair of lovers.” 

The quick tears rose to Edith’s eyes at this 
reproof, and her cheeks blushed yet more 
deeply. 

“I couldn’t very well leave him, mamma,” 
she said. “I was there with Mathilde and 
George at first, and when they left us, Mr. 
Thorne still kept on talking, and I couldn’t 
tell him to stop, could 1?” 

“ Well, you had better go and talk a little 
while to Mr. Willoughby now,” her mother 
said. “And don’t let Mr. Thorne monopolize 
you again in that way. It attracts attention 
and remark. 

Edith was too much distressed to ask or 
think why it was not equally marked for her 
to talk alone with Mr. Willoughby. Seeing 
him at a distance, standing in one of the win- 

dows, and looking out into the moonlighted 
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gardens, she wént to him obediently. If he 
heard her light step, he did not appear to. It | 
was only when she softly spoke his name that 
he turned. 

“1 am afraid you will be vexed with me for 
interrupting your conversation with Mr. 
Thorne,” he said, rather ceremoniously. 
“ Your mother requested me to speak to you, 
and of course I could not refuse.” 

“O, I was not at all vexed!” she answered, 
quickly. “I was glad you came. But I am 
sorry that mamma is vexed. She said that it 
didn’t look well for me to be talking there 
with him. But I couldn’t get away.” 

“Then you wanted to get away?” the 
gentleman asked, smilingly. 

“Yes. O, Mr. Thorne is very nice, you 
know; but I—” 

“Well, let us go out and take the air,” Mr. 
Willoughby said, without waiting for her to 
finish the broken sentence. 

Edith glanced back doubtfully towards her 
mother. Mrs. Saybroke smiled and nodded. 

“T think she will have no objection,” the 
gentleman said, laughingly. 

They walked down under the drooping 
branches of a long, double line of laburnums 
that shaded one of the paths. The tassels of 
golden blossoms were glistetimg with dew, the 
light, feathery foliage hung in a delicate 
tracery between them and the cloudless blue 
of the starry sky, the white, brilliant moon- 
light lay on the turf and on the path, mo- 
tionless between the motionless, fairy-like 
shadows. Everything was silent, fragrant and 
lovely. Their steps scarce sounded on the 
fine white pebbles of the path. 

“Isn't it lovely!” exclaimed Edith. “I 
never knew auything so perfect. Mr. Wili- 
loughby, such a night makes me happy.” 

“Does it?” he asked, softly; and taking 
her hand, drew it into his arm. 

She never thought of withdrawing the 
hand; sh@even Jeaned a little on him as they 
strolled slowly down the path. Her only 
answer to his question was a half-spoken, 
half-whispered “ Yes.” 

“You are happy now?” he asked, looking 
down into her lovely, moonlighted face. 

She said “ Yes” again, lifted her eyes for 
one fleeting glance, then dropped them 
again. 

Mr. Willoughby kuew that she had a child- 
like trust and confidence in him, and that 
what in another woman might have been 
decided encouragement er arrant coquetry, 
was in her only inexperience. But the situ- 
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ation was too tempting for him to remember 
prudence, — 

“Could you always be happy with me, 
Edith?” he said, hastily, laying his disen- 
gaged hand on the hand that rested on his 
arm. “If this path were the path of life, 
could you walk it side by side and alone with 
me, and yet look up in my face with those 
sweet eyes and that smile, and tell me that 
you are happy ?” 

“O Mr. Willoughby,” exclaimed Edith, 
snatching her hand from his arm, and stop- 
ping, short, half turning away from him, 
“don’t talk so, please don’t! I don’t want to 
hear it!” 

He hated himself for his abruptness, her 
manner was so much like that of a frightened 
child; but he had gone too far to retreat. 

“T didn’t mean to vex or frighten you,” he 
said, trying to speak calmly. “But why 
should it distress you so, Edith, to know that 
I love you? Am I then so disagreeable that 
my love itself becomes hateful ?” 

She turned towards him again, but without 
looking up. . 

“You are very far from being disagreeable 
to me, Mr. Willoughby,” she said, more gently, 
but still with a slight tremor in her voice, aud. 
a slight shrinking. “I like you very much, 
and that is the very reason why I don’t want 
to think of you any more.” 

“Wont you come down to the arbor and 
talk with me a little while?” he asked, gently. 
“T will try not to vex you any more; but I 
think that you might hear what I have to 
say, since I have begun. It is better to finish 

* what is begun, is it not? Then we shall both 
be satisfied.” 

“0, it is finished!” she said. “ Please don't 
say any more. Iam sorry. I want to please 
you; but I don’t want to say any more.” 

“Very well, I wont annoy you,” he said, 
quietly. “Pardon me for having done so 
already. I spoke before I thought. Good- 
night.” 

He bowed and turned away. Edith looked 
after him as he went down towards the gate. 
When he had reached the arbor, at the turn 
of the path that would have hidden him from 
her, she stretched her hands out to him im- 
pulsively, and took a hasty step down the 
path. 

“Mr. Willoughby!” she called out. 

He stopped and looked round, but did not 
offer to go back. She went down towards 
him. 

“T will listen to anything you waht to say!” 
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she exclaimed. “I will do almost anything 

rather than have you go away vexed.. I don’t 

like to have any one speak so to me, you 

know, and that is why 1 stopped you, rudely, 
” 


She looked so pretty in her penitence, in 
her entreaty, in her lingering fear, that he 
could not be generous. He must take advan- 
tage of the permission she gave him. 

The little arbor by their side was so thickly 
overgrown by roses that all the inside of it 
was in shadow; but just outside the door was 
a sofa, and there Mr. Willoughby seated him- 
self, and motioned Edith to do the same. 
She hesitated a moment, then sat down 
beside him, but as far away as she eould get. 
Had not so much been at stake for him, he 
would have smiled at the childishness of her 
fear. But he was too anxious to be amused. 

“TI will not trouble you with too many 
protestations, aud I will ask nothing of you,” 
he began. “All I wish to do is to explain our 
position a little, and tell my wishes. First, 
then, whatever may happen, I wish that you 
and I may be friends, and that nothing may 
destroy your confidence in me. Of course I 
wish also that you may one day be my wife. 
You don’t want to think of that now, or to 
make any promise. All I ask is don’t say no, 
if you cannot say yes; but wait and watch 
your own heart. Do not be hasty either way. 
Remember that I must have your friendship, 
and that I want your love if you can give it 
to me, but will not persecute you for it. I 
think that you do not yet know whether you 
like me or not, whether you are willing to 
marry me or not. Let the matter rest now. 
Do not shrink from me. Be just as usual. 
And if the time should come when you think 
that you can willingly meet my wishes, tell 
me so frankly, and be sure, even if it should 
be years hence, I shall receive the news 
gladly.” 

“You are so good!” Edith said, looking at 
him with tearful eyes, and a faint smile-on 
her lips. “I like you very much, more, I 
think, than any one else here. But I don’t 
believe that I shall ever wish to get married. 
I would rather always live with my father 
and mother.” 

Mr. Willoughby’s eyes flashed with delight. 
He conld scarcely, it seemed, ask for more 
than he had. He knew better, however, than 
to allow her to see how much encouragement 
she had given. 

“We will leave the matter, then, as it is,” 
he said, gently. “We are friends just as 
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before, and you are not to be afraid of me. 
I have only one thing to ask. If you are 
willing, tell me whether you ever thought of 
or were willing to marry any one else. I have 
no right to ask, but I would like to know.” 

He had expected an immediate and frank 
denial. Instead of that, Edith hesitated, 
thought a moment, made a motion to speak, 
then checked herself again, not as if embar- 
rassed, but like one in doubt and perplexity. 

“T hardly wished to marry him,” she said, 
gently, stopping between every word. “ But 
if he had lived, and asked me—I never thought 
of marrying any one else. Perhaps I should 
not have thought of him if his mother hadn’t 
spoken of it.” 

Mr. Willowghby looked at her in astonish- 
ment. 

“Of whom do you speak ?” he asked. 

“TI mean Captain Roberts,” Edith said, 
gravely. “His mother used to say that if he 
had lived, she would have wished him to 

me.” 

“But you did not know him,” said the 
gentleman, utterly at a loss. 

“No,” Edith said, slowly, seeming to be 
speaking to herself rather than to him. “I 
never saw him; but I think a good deal about 
him. I have his picture in my room, and a 
lock of his hair, and his letters to his mother 
and uncle. It seems as if I knew him, and I 
am sure that if he were living, I should wish 
to marry him—that is,” she added, with a 
sudden blush, and an air of recoMection, as if 
just aware that she was not speaking to her- 
self alone, “if he would ask me to.” 

. It was not pleasant for a lover to hear; but 
still, a man could not be very bitterly jealous 
of the love his lady could feel for a dead man 
whom she had never seen. Mr. Willoughby 
tried to smile and be amused at the romance 
of such an attachment, and the perfect frank- 
ness with which it was avowed. But some- 
way he was annoyed. While he was not 
thought of, the picture of this dead captain 
adorned his lady’s room; she cherished a lock 
of his hair and reread his letters, On the 
whole, the gentleman felt a very decided im- 


pulse to toss these precious souvenirs into the 
flames. 


“Do you wish to return to the house?” he 
asked, in a tone of voice that came very near 
being cross. She had coaxed him once, 
perhaps she would again. 

“Not now,” was the cool reply. “Tell 
mamma that I am coming in presently. I 
have a fancy for being alone awhile.” * 


The gentleman bowed with some stiffness 
and went towards the house, wondering over 
the strange mixture of dignity and childish- 
ness in this captivating girl. She had called 
him back and talked to him as a child might, 
and she had dismissed him with ‘the stateli- 
ness of a queen. It seemed inexplicable, but 
it was real. 

“T like that people should be fond of me, 
but I do wish that they wouldn’t bother and 
tell me of it,” the young lady soliloquized, after 
watching her lover till he was out of sight. 
“But there is no doubt that I do like Mr. 
Willoughby. Who knows but some I 
may fall in love with him ?” 

She stopped and mused on this possibility. 
It was not quite a disagreeable one. 

“TI would like to bein love,” she murmured. 

It seemed as if all the full sweet roses that 
covered the arbor against which she leaned 
stirred together as she breathed this wish, 
stirred with sighing, or with laughter, or with 
eagerness to tell her some tale she knew not. 
A breeze set the long line of blossoming 
laburnums in a quiver, and started the lights 
and shadows in a weird dance, the very 
moonlight seemed to come in pulses. Drawn 
by whatever influence, moved by what un- 
conscious knowledge or impulse, Edith turn- 
ed her head slowly, and, lifting her face, 
looked up into the face of one who, standing 
in the door of the arbor, was looking down on 
her. It was all so silent, he had come so 
noiselessly, and stood there so pale and still, 
gazing steadily down on her, she did not 
move for a moment. She only looked at him 
as he at her, and gravely and wonderingly 
studied his face. It was a beautiful face, and 
in that moonlight, pale, radiant, and with 
eyes of soft and lustrous darkness. He leaned 
slightly against the side of the arbor, his head 
a little turned aside, and drooping as he 
gazed on her. Edith began to feel her breath 
come quickly, and her heart beat thick, but 
she did not stir. 

“Do not be alarmed,” said the stranger, in 
a voice of thrilling softness. “I could not 
help being here, Edith. I did not mean to 
listen. I came in to rest a few minutes in 
the arbor, and when you came down the 
path, I waited for you to pass by. When you 
stopped, there was no ae for me. Forgive 
me!” 

She drew a deep breath, and rose to her 
feet. He was then no spirit, but flesh and 
blood, and a gentleman withal. But he had 
called her Edith! 
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“Sir,” she said, with more of wonder than 
anger, “ L do not know you!” 

“T am quite aware that I am trespassing,” 
he said, hastily, and in a voice that showed 
some touch of bitterness. “I know I have no 
right here. But the sound of music, the 
lights, and the perfume of flowers that reach- 
ed me as I stood outside in the street, tempted 
me beyond my discretion. I will go instantly 
if you command me.” 

He made a motion to go, but lingered. She 
did not give the command, but only stood 
there irresolute, some notions of the reserve 
which propriety enjoined to be maintained 
towards strangers battling with an instinctive 
feeling of hospitality, a certain curiosity to 
pursue a little further this romantic incident, 
aud also with a feeling of attraction towards 
the stranger. 

“If you. take pleasure in seeing the gardens, 
you are quite welcome to stay,” she said, 
presently. 

He made no reply for a moment, but stood 
looking up the path towards the house, then 
seated himself on the iron sofa in front of the 
arbor. 

« “AsI sat here before you came,” he said, 
quietly, looking up into the trees as he spoke, 
“JT thought that such a night and such a 
moonlight were like despair, Someway 1 felt 
a terror of them, I hardly know why. Per- 
haps it was merely loneliness, and the know- 
ledge that others near me were happy while 
I was not. I think that when we are unhap- 
py, acloudy sky or a bitter season of the year 
is more soothing. It is terrible to be sad and 
lonely in summer and moonlight, and—” he 
broke off abruptly, smiled faintly, and looked 
at Edith with eyes before which hers were 
instantly averted, “and when near by one 
sees two lovers talking among the roses.” 

Edith blushed angrily. 

“ Not two lovers!” sheexclaimed. “If you 
listened, as I’m sure you had no right, you 
would know better than to say two lovers.” 

“Pardon me!” the young man said, “I 
referred more to the situation than the senti- 
ment, and I almost forgot that you were one 
of those I referred to. I only meant that I 
was more lonely when I saw others not alone. 
What a change in a few minutes! Just being 
able to speak to one who, though a stranger, 
speaks kindly, takes away all that despairing 
feeling, Now the moonlight is only sad.” 

“Don’t you know any one about here?” 


Edith asked, feeling obliged to say something. 
He shvok his head. 
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“ My home is in the city, and T only come 
here occasionally for a rest. Perhaps I ought 
to have told you at first. I really forgot that 
I should give some account of myself to a 
lady who finds me roving uninvited about her 
gardens. My name is Banks, I am a book- 
keeper in a wholesale importing house in the | 
city, and I have nothing but my salary. So — 
you see I am a poor man without any dis- 
tinction whatever. I believe that I am 
honest, and that people who know me say no 
harm of me. I certainly respect myself.” 

He said this with a certain air of pride, as 
though he expected the lady to whom he 
spoke to withdraw her courteous hospitality 
from one whom she anaes to be socially 
an inferior. 

“You need not have told me unless you: 
wished,” she said, with dignity. “I had no 
thought of questioning you. I perceived that 
you were a gentleman. And as to wealth, 
that makes no difference. Only a year, or 
a little more than a year ago, my own family 
were poor. That is, we were in what would 
be called poor circumstances compared to our 
present condition. But it never occurs to one 
of us to think that we are more worthy of 
respect now than we were then.” 

“You have not lived here long then?” the 
stranger asked, with interest. 

“No,” Edith said; and told him something 
of their story, only an outline though, where 
they came from, and a mere mention of Mr. 
Banks and his sister and her son. 

The young man listened attentively to 
every word. Perhaps it was the soft voice 
that charmed him, perhaps the frankness 
with which she avowed that they had once 
been as poor as he now was, and the tender 
tone in which she ended. 

“T am sorry for all these deaths, and I 
would be glad if they could all be brought 
back to life if it were God’s will. But I can- 
not help being glad that poor papa has no 
longer to toil at his profession, and that he 
and mamma can have the elegance to which 
they were born, and which make them so 
happy. Ido not need wealth, but they do. 
Still, I like it.” 

“ But if they were alive, it would have but 
little delayed your possession here,” the 
stranger said. “Mr. Banks would not have 
lived a great many years, at the best; and it 
seems you were his heirs,” 

“O no!” Edith, replied, quickly. 


“He 
left all to his sister, and after her death, to 
her son. There were no other near relatives 
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but us, and we should be heirs on the death 
of Mrs. Roberts and her son, in case they did 
not will the property elsewhere. They could 
have done that, you know, either of them. 
Everything was absolutely theirs. But poor 
Mrs. Roberts never thought of making a will. 
The death of Captain Roberts took away all 
her energy. Both I and the lawyer asked her 
if she had no wish, no desire to make any be- 
quests, and she said she had not. She seemed 
to think us the natural owners after herself. 


And indeed, she could hardly be got to realize 
that she was mistress of the house. When 
she sat at table, she always made me take the 
head; and I had to order everything while I 
was here before manima came.” 

The young man said nothing, but stooped 


and picked up the hat which had dropped 


from his hand while she spoke. He was look- 


ing very pale, and as he sat there, his head 
drooped. 
“Are you not well?” Edith asked, in some 


He roused himself with an effort 
“T have been ill, and am not entirely re- 
covered,” he said, faintly. “Don’t be dis 


turbed. I shall be better in arntoment. I 
feel faint in this way occasionally.” 

He leaned his head back against the roses, 
and sat with his eyes closed. 


 Unforgotten. 


“ Let me go to the house and get you some 
wine,” said Edith. “It will make you feel 
better.” 

“No, no!’ he replied, hastily. “I am 
better already. Pardon my alarming and 
annoying you so much, I will go now.” 

If she had felt interested in, and liked him 
before, his illness gave her a still gentler feel- 
ing towards him. ‘ 

“JT would be glad to do anything for you, 
and to have you go to the house,” she said. 
“But if you object, I shall at least go down 
to the gate with you.” 

He did not object, and they walked down 
the avenue side by side in silence. At the 
gate the stranger turned and thanked her 
earnestly. 

“Now let me see you go back,” he said, 
leaning on the gate, “Iam much better, I 


will wait till you are out of sight. Good- 
night !” 

He held out his hand in speaking, and be- 
fore she thought Edith gave him hers and 
echoed bis good-night. Then, half ashamed 


of the familiarity she had permitted, she 
turned and hurried up the avenue. Looking 


back as she reached the turn, she saw him « 


still standing there, watching the gleam of 
her white dress among the trees. 


UNFORGOTTEN. 


TO 


BY HARRY REMICE. 


Unbidden thoughts the twilight brings to me, 
And glimpses of her face revered I see; 

From out the gloom, 

Which throngs my room [days, 
With strange weird visions of those long gone 
And hallowed memories which will last always. 


Eventful scenes again my mind reviews, 


And broken vows once more my heart renews. 
I seem to hear, q 
Her voice as dear 
And potent still, as in those years long past 
Replete with golden dreams too bright to last. 


Remembered visions of a withered rose, 
Around which cluster thoughts that joys 
oppose 
Thoughts sad and drear, 
And yet sodear . 
I fain would welcome all the subtile thriils 
This faded rose my breast with sadness fills. 


Recurring dreams of earlier blessed hours, 


Which time or distance vainly yet o’erpowers; 
Still throngs my brain, 
One long sad train 

Of buried hopes, but unforgotten ties, 

That ne’er will be repeated neath the skies. 


Awakening glimpses of a time long flown, 


Recalls the love I once had thought my own. 


Lost to this life . 

Yet still as rife, 
As though but yester eve those sacred vows 
Were spoken, now my héart in sorrow bows. 


Unbidden guests, yet welcome, they recall 
Pleasant though saddening thoughts, that 
under all 
My life lies deep, 
Safe in its keep, 
And sacred ever till the “ golden bowl 
Of life is broken,’’ and rests the immortal soul. 
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THE WYLING HOUSE MYSTERY. 


BY HILAND J. DODGE. 


Iw Massachusetts, not far from the New 
Hampshire line, dilapidated and untenanted, 
stands a two story dwelling house, built of 
wood, with a low antique roof, and a large 
old-fashioned chimuey protruding through 


the centre; the clapboarda and shingles loose 
and worn by time, the windows but half 
filled with glass, the door standing partly ajar, 
and the death-like silence which pervades the 
place, denote that it has long been deserted. 
It fronts towards the east. On the south side 


is an old well half choked with stones and 
rubbish. Behind this, on the west, are the 


ruins of some strange structure whose 
original use is not apparent. Still further 
back, to the south and west, with one corner 
reaching to the ruin last mentioned, is the 


barn, the body more than half uncovered, and 
the rovf decayed and fallen inwards, The 


decayed posts of the old dooryard fence occur 
at long intervals near the road in front of the 
house, with < lly a pendent strip of 
board, once a part of the fence itself. The 
stumps and broken trunks of several fruit 


trees may be seen a few rods distant, near 


what may once have been a garden, Two 


gigantic oaks stand a little in front of the 
house, their enormous and wide-spreading 
branches towering above and almost over- 
hanging the roof, seeming like two imperish- 
able giants mocking at this picture of ruin 


and decay. No other dwelling is in sight. 
Going southward, the traveller comes upon 


this ruin suddenly, soon after entering a 
large pine forest. Stretching ahead as far as 
the eye cari reach on the left of the road ex- 
tends the forest of pines, interspersed here 
and there with white birch and stunted oak. 


On the right hand of the road, upon which 
the house stands, is a sandy plain of several 


acres, which was doubtless once cul ivated, 
but is now barren and rapidly being over- 
grown with the pine of the neighboring 
forest. The forest, also, comes up to the 
back of the house, keeping a large portion of 
it in almost eternal shadow. 

Though it has undergone the wear and 
decay of more than a century, this house, in 
many places, still bears tokens of a once sub- 
stantial, and even rich and elegant finish. 
‘che windows are of ancient style, narrow, 


reaching nearly to the floor, and shaped at 
the top in the form of an obtuse angle. They 
are also deeply set, and the exterior casings 
were originally carved with some taste, but 
the carving has been mostly worn off by the 


wind and rain, The wood work inside is 
mostly of oak, dusty, disfigured and worm- 
eaten, but now and then a place is found un- 
impaired by the hand of time, revealing the 
costly style in which it was originally finished. 
The front door opens from a low, narrow, 


ancient-looking but tastefully constructed 
portico, into a wide and lofty ha!l; the walls 


of which were once painted and curiously 
decorated with grotesque figures and scenes 
of the chase; but are now festooned with 
cobwebs, and the large, queer figures of the 
dogs and huntsmen have become blackened 


and half obliterated. A broad flight of stgirs 


leads to the second floor; and doors open on 
either hand into the apartments below. 
Above and below everything bears the same 
unmistakable signs of age, neglect and decay. 
At the farther end of the hall a door opens 
into a kind of old-fashioned English kitchen, 


having doors leading into the cellar and other 


rooms on the first floor. 

Many conflicting stories have been told 
respecting this house. It is said by some to 
have been built by a famous tory of revolu- 
tionary times, who, at the close of the war, 


-abandoued it and went to England, either 
through fear of punishment, or in chagrin 


and disgust at the American success. He is 
said to have made it a noted tory rendezvous 
during the war, and*its walls are said to have 
rattled and rung with the din of many a 
midnight carousal. 


Some even go so far as to affirm that a 


certain obnoxious whiy was once bratally 
murdered here; but these stories are differ- 
ently related by some, while by others they 
are said to be wholly untrue. 

Another story more extensively credited 
affirms that the house was built by a Colonel 
Wyling, from whom it has received its present 
name. Colonel Wyling, so the gory runs, 
had come from England to this country with 
a lady of:great beauty and reputed high 
birth; and building this house in its present 
secluded position, had it finished and furnish- 
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ed in what was then regarded the most 
sumptuous and elegant style. He kept buth 
a man and a maid-servant, and soon became 
widely known for his free use of money, and 
for leading a gay, rollicking sort of life. But 
little was known of his previous career. He 
is said to have boasted of having acquired a 
fortune and military honors in the British 
East India service, but this was afterwards 
doubted by some who suspected that both his 
name and story were invented to conceal his 
true character. That he had some fortune 
was not doubted; but how it had been ac- 
quired, or how it was maintained, was a mat- 
ter of greater question; for he had no visible 
business, but for some secret purpose often 
made journeys to the coast; and once or 
twice two or three strangers, well mounted 
like himself, were known to come home with 
him in the dead of night and depart again 
before day-break. These journeys gradually 
became longer and more frequent; and 
finally to cap the climax of his mysterious 
career, he went away, leaving no notice or 
warning of his intentions, and never again 
returned. 

Of the lady who had accompanied him to 
America, and with whom he lived, no more 
was known than of Wyling; she was intimate 
with none of the country people, but all who 
saw her remarked her wonderful beauty. . 

Sometime after Wyling’s last absence a 
horseman was one day seen approaching the 
mansion from the south, whom the maid 
declared to be her master. The young wife 
(for such she was supposed to be), who had 
also lately become a mother, started out joy- 


ously with her babe in her arms to meet him; , 


but observing that a stranger rode her hus- 
band's horse, she stopped short, trembling 
- with fear and surprise. The rider approached 
and handed her a letter. The contents of 
this letter were never fully known, but it was 
believed to have brought the cruel tidings 
that Wyling had left the country forever. It 
was no sooner read than with a stifled cry 
she sank to the ground and was borne to the 
house insensible. Consciousness, alas! only 
brought insanity. She paid no heed to her 
personal comfort or appearance. * 

At times it was said she would stand in the 
door. for hours, with he ild in her arms, 
gazing fixgdly down the road by which Wy- 
ling usually returned. As might be supposed, 
she soon became very ill, and her reason be- 
came more unsettled. In her delirium she 
would mutter strange questions to her at- 
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tendants, and would sometimes raise her 
clasped hands and in the most piteous tones 
beseech some person, whom she called 
“father,” to forgive her of some great wrong. 
She never wept. When asleep, which was 
not often, she was sometimes heard to mutter 
Wyling’s name, and awake laughing delirious- 
ly, then sink back again as if in despair. 
Death at last came to her relief. Her babe 
died on the same day, and, they were both 
borne to a common grave, in a little green 
plat not far from the house. A low mound is 
all that now marks the spot, and this is mostly 
obscured by weeds and bushes, A stranger 
afterwards came and stripped the house of its 
costly furniture, and sold it with several 
hundred acres of land belonging thereto, for a 
comparatively trifling sum, but by what right 
was not generally known. After the sale, he 
left the place, taking the two servants, and 
neither he nor they were ever seen again. 

However true this romantic account may 
be, the modern history of this house is, if 
possible, more mysterious and_ thrilling. 
About fifty or sixty years ago, and long after 
the sad events above related, an old woman 
of Scotch-Irish descent, from Londonderry, 
N. H., who travelled about peddling thread 
and other home-made articles of linen manu- 
facture, came here just after nightfall, and, 
observing a light, called to seek lodgings and 
dispose of her wares. A beautiful lady met 
her at the door with a light in her hand. She 
made no reply to her inquiry as to lodgings, 
but mutely conducted her into the house. 
She then repeated her questions. Mute as 
before the lady led the way towards the cellar 
and began to descend therein. When about 
half way down the stairs her light went out. 
The old woman stopped, but the light was 
not reproduced. No one returned from the 
cellar. She could hear no one. Astonished 
at this strange treatment, she left the place 
without delay and continued her journey. At 
the next house on the road, where she was 
better served, she inquired if the people at 
the last place she had passed were deaf and 
dumb; and her astonishment was by no 
means diminished on being informed that for 
years Wyling House had been unoccupied. 

It is even affirmed by some that after night- 
fall it will always be found lighted, and a 
woman in white, with a babe in her arms, 
standing in the door looking intently down 
the road; but that on near approach the 
lights all disappear, and the place is found to 
be untenanted save by rats and vermin. 
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Numerous tenants have come and gone. 
None have ever remained long. For more 
than thirty years no one has lived here. - The 


last human occupants were a young farmer 


and his wife. Undaunted by the numerous 
stories of this character then afloat, which 
they doubtless regarded as no better than 
“old wives’ fables,” they hired the place at a 
very low price, secretly rejoicing over their 
good fortune. 

Early one morning they moved in their little 
stock of furniture, and being nearly out of 
meal, the husband started on a journey of 
several miles to a mill. The wife, fresh, 
young, strong, courageous—true type of the 
New England farmer's wife of fifty years ago, 
undisturbed at being left alone in this mys- 
terious out-of-the-way place, erected a bed 
and bedstead in the room known as the 
kitchen, and made such other arrangements 
as are incidential to preparations for house- 
keeping. The dinner and supper hour both 
passed and her husband was still absent. 
This did riot trouble her, as she knew he 
was likely to be detained at the mill, or on 
the road, which was not of the best; but her 
labors for the day being endéd, and being left 
to her reflections, she began to long for his 
return. The seconds, therefore crept on 
slowly. Nine o’clock came at length, but with 
it no husband. Nothing strange had yet 
transpired, and her disbelief in ghosts was 
still unshaken; but in spite of her courage, 
the house, strange and lonesome of itself, was 
rendered ten times more so by its hobgoblin 
history, which now recurred vividly to her 
mind. Being unusually weary, however, she 
concluded to wait no longer for her husband, 
and so retired to bed at a late houir, extin- 
guishing her light. But sleep was not a ready 
visitor. Every tick of the old clock, newly 
erected on the dingy mantelpiece, rang in her 
ears with emphatic distinctness. It scarcely 
seemed like the clock of former days, so 
altered was its tone. x 

At length, however, she slumbered lightly, 
but not long ere she was awakened by some 
noise; and peering out into the darkness, 
she discovered that the cellar’ door had been 
opened; and a cold current of air was rush- 
ing into the room. Unagitated by this oceur- 
rence, she arose, closed the door and again 
retired. Scarcely had she composed herself 
for rest ere the door again opened, this time 
with some force. At this she was a little 
startled. She Knew it had been well latched. 

She closed it again. The latch dropped 
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properly in its place. The catch was deep. 
Her conclusion now was that the wind must 
have jarred it open. Yes, it must have been 
the wind, and she resolved to secure it more 
firmly. Taking a common table-fork, she 
closed and latched the door, then drove the 
fork deeply into the casing just above the 
latch. She now retired with a sigh of relief. 

A small fire, left burning in contemplation 
of her husband’s early return, threw a cheer- 
ful belt of light between the double doors of 
the stove and against the bed and walls of 
the room. Still the clock ticked ‘on with the 
same unerring monotony, in strange contrast 
with the unearthly silence which otherwise 
pervaded the house. 

Weariness, nevertheless, dispelled all un- 
welcome ‘visions of the imagination, and again 
brought slumber to her relief. 

How long she had slept she knew not, when 
she was aroused more suddenly than before. 
The cellar door had again burst open. The 
fork had broken short off above the latch, and 
had flown with considerable force up against 
the ceiling. The poor woman started up in 
bed half frozen with terror. She scarcely 
dared to move or speak, but gazed with held: 
breath and distended eyes, vainly trying, as it 
were, to sift the darkness, black and hideous 
as it now seemed, as if she expected some 
terrible sprite or ghost to stalk forth from the 
cellar landing to increase her horror. Two 
full minutes she sat thus. All was still. No 
ghosts appeared. Her courage began to re- 
turn. Slowly recovering her equanimity, she 
left the bed with a trembling step in search 
of the extinguished candle. At no time did 
her eyes wander from the fearful door. Her 
hands alone searched for the candle; this she 
found upon the mantelpiece where she had 
placed it before retiring, and by the aid of a 
match soon relighted. 

What a blessing is light! What inexpres- 
sible fears the rays of her solitary candle dis- 
pelled! Falling upon, and bringing into full 
view, the bed, stove, chairs, clock, mirror and 
other housekeeping implements familiar to 
her daily in the happy past, she felt reassured 
almost as well as if among a circle of friends 
capable of rendering sympathy and assi- tance, 
It was not without caution and som» ¢? at 
ation, however, that she approached, 4. ot” 
the third time closed the cellar door. This 
done she lost no time in making it more 
secure than before. By What power it had 
been opened she dared not stop to question. 
Though strong and courageous, she was no 
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less a woman, no less human. To her, the 
cellar seemed a pit where horrors innumer- 
able and indefinable were concentrated. In 
her excited imagination, Dante’s vision of 
hell portrayed nothing more appalling. 
Nothing could have tempted her to venture 
down the stairs, . The door closed, she 
breathed freer. This time she would barri- 
cade it. Quickly fastening the latch with 
another fork, as if to guard against surprise, 
she whirled the bed and heavy bedstead into 
the centre of the room, and, by a few min- 
utes’ active exertion, succeeded in placing the 
foot of the bedstead firmly against the door. 
This done, half exhausted by her nervous 
haste, she flung herself upon the bed to await, 
with sleepless eyes, the issue of further events. 
Her terror now gradually gave place to 
loneliness and anxiety. Hark! was that her 
husband? She held her breath to listen. 
The low murmur of the wind as it sighed 
mournfully through the tall pines without 
was all that greeted her ears. How long the 
seconds! Tick, tick, tick still went the clock. 
Not a sound escaped her ear. She sat up in 
bed, but not to sleep. She still kept the light 
- burning in a chair near at hand. Haunted or 
not, she resolved not to close her eyes again 
in this fearful house till her husband’s return. 
She sat thus for more than an hour; and 
nothing new had occurred save a low patter 
against the window panes, indicating a 
drizzling rain without. The fire still shed a 
genial warmth throughout the room. Dis- 
posed in a comfortable posture; still weary 
and tired of watching; her nerves stilled, and 
fears mostly allayed; in spite of her resolution 
to the contrary, our heroine began, slowly and 
imperceptibly to herself, to relapse into a 
state of somnolence. In a short time, had 
nothing happened, she would doubtless have 
been fast asleep. But such was not her 
destiny. Unnoticed by her the last rays of 
the candle had expired in the socket; and 
the fire, also, having gone out while she was 
dozing, the room was in midnight darkness. 
Suddenly she was aroused by a Joud crash 
and a shake. 
- The mysterious door had again burst open ; 
and the bedstead, loaded with bedding and 


her own ‘weight was moving rapidly towards 
“~tthe centre of the room. She sat up and 


clutched the bed clothes in an agony of hor- 
ror. Every nerve was strained. She would 
have prayed, but her fear was too over- 
whelming. Every sense was acute. The 
bedstead stopped, but she moved not. A new 


sound arrested her attention. She fancied 
that steps were ascending the cellar stairs. 
Slowly they advanced. Clamp, clamp, clamp. 
Now they were more distinct. The stairs 
creaked at every tread. Up, up came the 
steps. Higher and higher, creak, creak, 
creak; soon the landing would be reached. 
A strange light now appeared. It was of a 
bluish white color—fitful, darting, flickering. 
With both hands she still clung to the cover- 
let. Every second was an‘ eternity. Her 
agony was almost insupportable. As the last 
fearful step sounded near the topmost stair, 
she could bear it no longer; and, leaping to 
the floor with a wild, unearthly shriek, fled 
into the hall. « 

Where next frenzy would have led her is 
uncertain; for at this instant the outside door 
was opened by her husband, who had at last 
returned; and with a low moan of relief she 
sank quivering and fainting into his arms. 
His surprise may be imagined. It was not 
diminished on striking a light and hearing 
her strange story. In spite of his wife’s en- 
treaties to the contrary, he immediately 
searched the cellar with considerable care, 
but found nothing.» _ 

He, too, had met*Wigh an adventure. On 

returning home and leading his horse to the 
stable, a woman in white with a child in her 
arms had stood in the stable door, with her 
right hand uplifted and forefinger raised, 
warning him not to enter. Undaunted by 
this strange spectre, he led his horse boldly 
forward, but snorting with fear, it broke from 
his grasp and fled to the woods. The spectre 
vanished. To attempt to retake his horse be- 
fore morning would be fruitless, so he pro- 
ceeded to the house which he providentially 
reached as above related. With tears, his 
wife besought him to repack their goods for 
an early departure. Even he was not slow to 
consent, and with the first rays of dawn they 
left the place forever. 
* Such, briefly told, are some of the chief in- 
cidents related of this mysterious house. Of 
their truth I leave to the judgment of the 
readers and such as wish to make further in- 
quiry and investigation. I can vouch for 
nothing save the apparent candor of those by 
whom they were related. While, like similar 
stories they are liable to have been jn the 
course of so long a time somewhat exag- 
gerated, still, to the plastic fancy of the 
traveller, they serve to throw a strange in- 
terest about this truly weird and romantic 
edifice of a former age and generation. 
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“J cannot call her Mother.” 


UNDER THE MOUNTAIN. 


From the German, by Newt 


Oversnadowed by the mountain, in a valley green and quiet, 
A happy little village in the summer sunlight shines; 

With a river laughing, leaping,*flashing in its brightness by it, 
And dark the crags above it with the verdure of the pines. 


Pleasant homes on sunny slope shine forth, like flower-encircled islands, 
And glad life within them treads its path of daily duty still, 

And the softened sounds of labor break on the enchanted silence— 
The forging of the iron, and the murmur:of the mill. 


I hear afar its murmur, and I look upon the brightness 
Of the red sparks swiftly flying, of the iron’s golden glow, 
And I see above, the waters, gathering in their foamy whiteness 
To pour their plunging torrent on. the rushing wheels below. 


Haunt me not with boding whispers, O unwelcome thoughts of sadness! 
While I linger in this valley tell me not of earthly care; 

For the beauty all around me all my heart is filled with gladness, 
Overflowing with its rapture that the world is made so fair. 


Underneath the dark old tree, let me dream my golden vision, 
Till from the valley meadows the sunset light doth fade; 
Till earthly voices call me from the blissful realms Bilysian, 
And the dreams that were the brightest, change from sunshine into shade. 


“IT CANNOT CALL HER MOTHER.” 


BY N. P. DARLING. 


I am the son of Joseph Gandler, of Gaba- 
doza. I dare say the majority of my readers 
have heard of him, as he is pretty well 
known, being one of the most wealthy men of 
the State. He isa short, puffy-looking gen- 
tleman, with a smooth face, gray eyes, bottle- 
nose and mouth of extensive dimensions. In 
brief, he bears a striking resemblance to his 
only son your humble servant; but he is 
shorter, and rather more puffy. My friends 
often congratulate me upon having a father 
who resembles me so strongly. I admit that 
it is rather flattering to my family pride. 

I have always entertained a very exalted 
opinion of Gandler senior. His morals are 
good, and he has no bad habits. I think 
this worthy of mention, as he was left an 
orphan about four years ago, and as he came 
into a very large property at that time, it 
wouldn’t have been at all singular if he had 
turned out rather wild. I take considerable 
credit to myself that he didn’t. I fancy 


(though I may be wrong) that it was my ex- 
ample that saved him. 

Yes, I have always held a good opinion of 
the paternal Gandler. I placed implicit con- 
fidence in him. I respected him, sir, because 
I thought, if I read his character aright, he 
would yet do honor to the family name. . His 
talents were certainly above the mediocre, 
and his education had not been neglected. 
Looking at the matter from a pecuniary 
point of view, I had a great deal to expect 
from him! 

But alas! how often are we deceived in 
those in whom we trust the most confidingly! 
Having been rather intimately acquainted 
with Gandler pere for nearly twenty-four 
years, I fondly thought I knew the man 
thoroughly. I-was never more mistaken in 
my life. But let me tell my story. 

I had been up to Albany on business, and 
was returning home. The train stopped at 
the Gabadoza station, and I arose to leave 


the car, when, for the first time, I noticed 
what a very beautiful young lady was the 
occupant of the seat behind me. Her com- 
plexion was remarkably pure and delicate; 
her dark brown hair hung in natural curls 
over her forehead; her eyes were large, dark 
and sparkling, and her small mouth was per- 
_ fect. She was rather tall, but her form was 

beautifully round and ripe in its development. 
Apparently, the lady was quite young—not 
over seventeen years of age. 

She arose when I did, and followed me out 
of the car. As I stepped upon the platform, 
I turned half round to take one parting 
glance at this sweet vision of loveliness. It 
was lucky that I did so. As she attempted 
to step down, she uttered a half-suppressed 
scream and fell into my arms. 

“*We'’ve met by chance—the usual way!” 
I remarked, while a smile of inexpressible 
sweetness played around this bottle-nose of 
mine. 

“Thank you for saving me from a fall,” at 
the same time withdrawing herself from my 
embrace, while the 


——* blood up to her temples crept 
Like a wild vine with faint red roses set.” 


“T hope you have sustained no injury ?” 

“No.” 

She attempted to walk, the color left her 
cheeks, and an expression of pain passed over 
her beautiful face. 

“You are hurt,” I cried, seizing her hand. 

“T fear I have sprained my ankle. It is 
very painful,” she answered, faintly. 

“Let me assist you into the waiting-room, 
and then I will procure a carriage to take you 
to your home. Lean upon my arm.” 

She did so, saying something at the time, 
about the trouble she was causing me. 

“None at all; a pleasure, rather,” I 
replied. 

I soon found a carriage, and assisted the 
beautiful young lady into it. Then I got in 
myself. 

“ Where shall I drive ?” asked the hackman. 

“To Mrs. Rippleton’s. "Tis a small cottage- 
house, on the Nigware road,” said the lady. 

“All right, I know the place ;” and the gen- 
tleman of the whip banged the door, mounted 
the box, and away we rattled. 

The lady must have’noticed my look of 
surprise when she pronounced the name, for 
she turned to me with a half-smile and said: 

“T am her daughter.” - 

“O, ah, indeed!” I gave a sigh of relief. 


“T cannot call her Mother.” 


“Allow me to introduce myself. I am Isaac 
Gandler, Miss Rippleton.” 

“Yes, I knew your name; I’ve seen you 
often,” she replied. , 

“Mr. Joseph Gandler has the honor to be 
my father. Perhaps you have heard of 
Joseph ?” 

™ Yes sir,” she tittered, musically. 

“Tam his only child, and he is my only 
father,” I added, impressively. 

In a few minutes the carriage stopped in 
front of a neat little brown cottage, over 
which green vines were running in all 
directions, and where the roses bloomed from 
casement to chimney-top. 

“ What a lovely little nest,” I said, looking 
out of the carriage window at the green- 
mantled cottage. “Eden before the entrance 
of the serpent!” 

It may be worthy of remark, that at this 
moment, I felt a sort of wiggly sensation 
creeping along my spinal column. Had the 
serpent entered my corporeal frame? Was 
he even now working his way through the 
intricate interstices of my brain? Was it 
through me that he was to be transported 
into this abode of peace and loveliness, to 
blast the happiness of its inmates? It was too 
blasted horrible to think of! 

The driver let down the steps. I assisted 
Miss Rippleton out, when she took my arm 
and essayed to walk up the gravelled path to 
the house. The pain must have been excru- 
ciating, for she uttered a little silvery scream, 
as her foot touched the ground, a deathly 
pallor came over her face, and for the second 
time within half an hour she fell into my 
arms; but this time she had fainted. 

I turned to the hackman, and bade him 
bring a doctor as soon as possible, and then 
taking the lovely form in my arms, I made 
my way up to the house. 

The door was opened by a little girl, 
twelve years of age, perhaps. She was the 
only person in the cottage at the time, and 
was exceedingly frightened at the sight of 
her young mistress in such a condition. 

“O, is Miss Faustina killed?” she cried. 

“No, no; but she has fainted, and has 
sprained her ankle badly. Let me carry her 
into the house.” 

The little maid opened the parlor door for 
me, and I laid my beautiful burden upon the 
sofa. Then I applied restoratives, but she 
still remained unconscious. I became fright- 
ened, called her my darling, my angel, and re- 
quested her to awake in very affectionate 
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“T cannot call her Mother.” 


language. Her face was as white as that of 
a marble statue and almost as cold. I chafed 
her hands, so small, so white and delicate! I 
kissed them. I called upon her name, 
“ Faustina, beautiful Faustina!’ but she an- 
swered not. There’s a streak of insanity 
running through the blood of the Gandilers, 

and I fancy it:got the better of me for just one 
- moment, for I am very sure that I wasn’t 
aware of what I was doing when I threw my 
arms around her, and pressed that burning 
kiss upon her lips! It had the desired effect, 
however, for she opened her eyes br 's'te 
wildered way. 

“Where am I? Who are you?” she cried, 
starting up wildly. 

I was badly confused. I didn’t know what 
to. say, but I blurted out the first thing that 
came into my head. 

“Who are you?” she repeated. 

“T am Captain Jinks of the Horse Marines, 

.. She smiled languidly. I think she had 
doubts of my sanity, as any one might have 
had at such an answer. 

“TI beg your pardon. 
Rippleton, I am—” 

“My ‘friend, the gentleman who kindly 
brought me home,” she said, thus relieving 
me from my embarrassment, for I was ‘ex- 
ceedingly embarrassed, as I thought of the 
words I had uttered while she was uncon- 
scious, and of the kiss that was ssa 
upon my lips. 

The doctor came in just then, followed by 
a Mrs. Bobus, the next door neighbor, and ‘I. 
passed out of the house, and returned to the 
village, reaching home just in time for 
dinner. 

“Ah, my dear Ike,” said the paternal 
Gandler, “ I’ve been inquiring for you. I was 
afraid you hadn’t come.” 

“T arrived in the twelve o’clock train.” 

“Ah, indeed!” There was a knowing 
twinkle in his eyes, that made me suspect 
that he had either seen or heard of me on 
the Nigware road. He rubbed his bottle nose 
meditatively for a few minutes. — 
lively in Albany?” he asked. 

“Yes, very.” 

“Ah, um; let’s go to dinner.” 


It is a serious:thing to fall in love, although 


the sensation is rather pleasing, I admit. As 

it generally unfits a man for the more serious 

duties of life, for the time being, it’ is very 

happily ordered so that the first frenzy is of 

comparatively short duration, But I was in 
15 
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the first frenzy, and as it was my first expe- 
rience of the grande passion, it conquered me 
completely. I knew nothing, thought of 
nothing and cared for nothing but Faustina. 
I remained indoors all the afternoon, reading 
Tom Moore, and writing verses addressed to 
the object of my love; but as I am nota 
poetical genius, perhaps it is just as well that 
my effusions never reached the hands of the 
dear creature for whom they were intended. 
In a fit of desperation, becatise I found my- 
self unable to express my passion in terms 
sufficiently glowing, I red my laboriously 
wrought verses to ashes. 

I believe that it is generally supposed, that 
lovers find it extremely difficult to obtain as 
many hours of sleep as (according to “ Hall’s 
Journal of Health”) the system requires. 
With certain organizations this niay be true, 
but although I am of a nervoustemperament, 
and might very naturally be afflicted in that 
manner, and although I should like to con- — 
form to the prejudices of the reader; ‘still, at 
the risk of losing his good opinion, I solemnly 
avow that I never slept better in my life than 


_I did upon the night after losing my heart to 


the beautiful Faustina. 

But I had dreams, ahd they wete rather 
unpleasant. My love was with me, and I re- 
member very distinctly that she was dressed 
in a robe of sea-green silk, which was very 
becoming to her. I told her so. 

“I knew you would like it,” said she. “I 
knew you would think I looked well in it.” 

* Look well in it! You would look well in 
anything, or noth—” 

I checked myself just in time to save hera 
blush. 

She put her face down to mine, and her 
warm breath touched my cheek. It was in- 
toxicating! (Prohibitionists will please make 
a note of this.) I threw my arms around her 
and drew her lips to mine. They met in one 
wild, ecstatic kiss! I was entranced. Sud- 
denly she shrieked and fell from my arms, 
and a serpent, with shining scales of gorgeous 
colors, crawled between my love and me. I 
could not move. ‘I was fascinated by the 
serpent’s glittering eyes. Slowly the shining 
coils were wound around me, slowly the 
glittering eyes were raised to mine, and then, 
as they seemed to burn into my soul, I noticed 
that the serpent’s head was undérgoing a 
transformation. I watched the hair grow 
until it hung in long, dark tresses nearly to 
the floor; and then a little pimple broke out 


developing, till it formed a very handsome 
nose. The mouth contracted; the lips came 
pouting out ; the forehead arose, smooth and 
white-as marble; the cheeks puffed up, blush- 
ing as red as wine, and behold! before me 
was the face of a beautiful woman! 

scene’ in the ‘Black Crook?” she asked, in 
a@ voice in which the hiss and rattle were 
singularly blended. 

“Yes ma’am.” 

“Well, I think mine rather ‘takes the rag 
off that, ch?” she remarked, while the ser- 
pent tale wiggled facetiously. 

“Yes, but what is the meaning of it?” I 
questioned. 

*“Wouldst thou lift ed veil from the 


I turned quickly in the direction she had 
indicated by a glance, and saw my Faustina, 
mounted upon a small but rather corpulent 
donkey, that was bounding over the plain at 
a higher rate of speed than any donkey ever 
attained before. 

“ Faustina!” I yelled. “Faustina, my own 
Faustina!” 

* Halloo! what’s the matter?” 

I opened my eyes. The paternal Gandler 
was standing at my bedside. It was morning. 

“Had the nightmare?” inquired Gandler 


pere. 

“No, ’twas a nocturnal donkey instead,” I 

“©, indeed! Well, breakfast is ready.” 

I dressed and went down. 

It was about ten o’elock in the forenoon, 
when I found myself strolling leisurely along 
the Nigware road. I had been thinking of 
my dream, and laughing quietly to myself as 
T recalled the vision of the corpulent donkey, 
when, upon reaching the gate that led up to 
the little brown cottage, I raised my eyes and 
beheld Faustina at the window. | 

“Good-morning, Mr. Gandler,” said she, 
stniling. 

“ Good-morning, Miss Rippleton.” 

I was slightly confused, as lovers generally 
are in the presence of the beloved, before 
they are sure that their passion is recipro- 
‘cated. I commenced a little speech that I 
had already prepared : 

in an@ inquire—” 


“J cannot call her Mother.” 


* Was you strolling by?” 

The question, and her beauty (for she look- 
ed more beautiful than ever now, with the 
vines and roses around the casement making 
a picturesque frame for her fair face), added 
to my confusion, and I might have remained 
there until this time, as silent as an Egyptian 
mum—my, if she had not taken pity upon me 
and called me in. 

She was half recliningupon the sofa that 
had been drawn to the window, that she 
might inhale the sweet’ morning air and 
drink the perfame of the flowers. She mo- 
tioned me to a seat beside her. I was about 
to take it, when my eyes féll upon her dress, 
and I started back. It was the identical sea- 
green silk that I had seen in my dream! 

(Now don’t laugh, dear reader. You may 
dream a dream sometime that you'll want 


Will you believe it? Faustina snickered. 
She choked down what might have been a— 
well, we will not’ say a “horse-laugh,” but a 
coltish smile~and hastened to say, that in 
color in my presence. 

«But my friends say it 1s very becoming,” 
she added. 

“Yes, I believe I told you so last night, 
when you—” 

“How?” she looked at me inquiringly, 
“ast night!” 

The dream had been impréssed upon my 
mind so vividly, that in my confusion I found 
it utterly impossible to distinguish between 
“vain fantasy” and fteality: 

“T don’t understand you, Mr. Gandler.” — 

I threw myself upon my knees before her, 
and caught her hand in mine. 

“ Faustina, darling, the only explanation I 
can make is this: I love thee, so fondly, so 
madly, that for the last twenty-two hours and 
ten minutes, I have thought of nothing but 
thee. Consequently, my dear girl, my in- 
tellectual faculties are in such a state of agi- 
tation, that I hardly know what I do or say. 
I am positively aware of but one fact worth 


_ ‘mentioning at the present moment, which is 


my love for you.” 

She understood me now. She saw my 
meaning. It instantly became perceptible to 
her mental vision; bat still, she almost 
doubted, it had come upon her so suddenly. 


“Thou lovest ?” 

*T lovest.” “ What's the matter ?” 

“Behold her whom thou lovest.” “ Nothing—nothing,” I answered, trying to . 

i conceal my emotions. “Tha—that shade or. 
f green always makes me seasick.” 
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“T cannot call her Mother.” 


“Love me!” An expression denoting the 
most ecstatic happiness swept over her 
countenance. “Love me! and you have 

known me but-~” 
“Tt seems an age,” I whispered. 

“And will you love me always?” 

“Always, darling.” 

Her head fell upon my breast (force of 
habit, you see), her curls mingled lovingly 
with my whiskers, and our lips met in a kiss 
—“the first kiss of love!” a rapturous com- 
mingling of lips upon which I shall not ex- 
patiate, as the late Lord Byron bas said all 


which we had assumed in accordance with 
the rules laid down in the code of Love, I 
will not attempt to say. It seemed but one 
entrancing moment. At last Faustina raised 
her head. There were tears in her eyes, but 
there was a smile upon her lips. I took the 
seat beside her, and slipped one arm around 
her waist. 

“Isaac,” said she, “my happiness is 
complete,” 

“ That’s just what's the matter with me,” I 
replied, sympathetically. 

“ T’ve loved you so long,” 

“Ah, indeed” 

name.” 

“ Yes, darling.” 

“I have seen you often. 
have lived here nearly five years. All that 
time I have loved you in secret. Your 
countenance struck me the first time I saw 

” 


you, 

“ Yes, it is a striking countenance,” said I, 
tapping my bottle nose complacently. 

“T was only a girl then.” 

“I should suppose you must have been 


“Yes; but I loved you then, as I love you 
_ now, although I never dreamed until this 
could ever love me in 


“ By the way, my darling, you bevewpehen 
of your mother—is she at home?” 

“No, she is visiting my aunt; but I expect 
she will return soon—in a few days,” 

“She isa widow, I believe?” 

“Yes.” ' 
a the elder Gandler is a widower,” 

“If we could only bring them together,” 


cried Faustina, with . little silvery laugh. 

“If we only could!” I sighed. 

You see, madam, as Gandler pere was only 
about fifty years of age, and was in an ex- 
cellent state of preservation, there was a 
strong probability of his marrying again; and 
as he had always had a—shall I say,a weak- 
ness? I think we will call it a weakness, 
though, mind you, I don’t say positively that 
it is—I say that as he had always been 
troubled with a—weakness, for very young 
and tender females, the probability was, that 
if he married, he would link his fate unto the 
fate of some fair damsel whose age would 
probably not exceed the age of his grand- 
mother at the time of her demise. Conse- 
quently, what would probably be the ctnse- 
quences? “Ah, too well. lL know your 
answer:” 

Heirs! Heirs!” 

Iam constitutionally. opposed to heirs, I 
like the airs from “Norma,” but—well, you 
see my drift? The paternal Gandler andthe 
maternal Rippleton must be brought together 
if I wished to keep my e-“state in Rome,” 
Therefore I sighed and murmured: , 

“Tf we only could!” 

“We.can,” said Faustina. 

“We will try, my love.” 

“And we'll succeed, my Ike.” 

I kissed her, and tore myself away from ber 
beloved presence, 4 

Now, I dare say, that if my reader is the 
phlegmatic “son of a Dutchman,” he is won- 
dering how “in the name of all the gods at 
once,” a man possessed of an ordinary share 
of common-sense—which, by the way, is the 
most wrcommon-sense in the world—could 
fall in love with a woman one day, and pro- 


pose marriage to her the next. My answer, 


sir, is that lam not only a creature of im- 
pulse, but, as I have remarked before, there 
is a taint of insanity running through the 
blood of the Gandlers; and this fact alone, I 


consider, is sufficient to account for the most 


erratic conduct on the part of a son of a 
Gandler. Do you accept my solution of the 
seeming inconsistency? Youdo? Very well, 
then I will proceed with my story. 

The days passed on, and my Jove for Faus- 
tina grew and “flourished like a green bay 
tree.” How had I lived so long without her? 
I had not lived, no, never until now! .Ah, 
my stony-hearted reader—for I dare say I 
have some readers in whom the ongan referred 
to, is nothing but a “granite formation—” 
you know not what life’is, till you have loved, 
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“T cannot call 


and you cease to live when you cease to love. 
Consequently, my advice is, if you are already 
in love, “keep on doing so” indefinitely. 

But now I come to a point in my story 


“upon which if I should allow my mind to 


distraction. 


“Such pain, such anguish to relate 
Is o’er again to feel, behold! 
But charged as ’tis, my heart must speak 
Its sorrow out, or it will break.” 

Let us hurry over it as fast as possible. 
There are portions of it, to be sure, upon 
which I love to linger, as the bee loves to 
linger over the saccharine deposits in a 
molasses hogshead (this simile, I fear, is not 
too elegant, and perhaps is not original; but 
what can you expect from a man just upon 
the verge of—shall we say madness ?—I think 
we will), and upon: those portions we will 
dwell, for a short time at least. 

It was a beantiful evening in the month of 
August, in a certain year, which I do not 


' ‘@hoose to name, although I will gratify the 


réader’s curiosity so much as to declare em- 
phatically that it was not B. C., and a young 
man of medium height, and of rather attrac- 
tive personal appearance, whose countenance 
was ornamented with a bottle nose of very 
“extravagant dimensions, might have been 
seen, and undoubtedly was seen by a great 
many people, walking hurriedly along the 
Nigware road. From an expression of 
* eager longing” in his gray optics, such as 
you may have noticed in the eyes of small 


children when crying for the silvery illumina- — 


tor of night, it was plain to the perceptive 
- faculties of the dullest observer, that the said 
young man was terribly in love, and was un- 
~doubtedly hurrying on with the evident in- 
tention of placing himself in close juxtaposi- 
‘tion to the object of that love in the shortest 
possible space of time. Reader, that young 
man was your humble servant, Isaac Gandler. 
I reached the vine-clad cvttage, and as 
Faustina, contrary to her usual custom, did not 
come out to welcome. me, I rang the bell. It 
was answered almost immediately, but it was 


not her sparkling eyes that beamed upon my 
face, nor her beloved countenance that greeted 
my longing vision. No, it was—another 
woman! 
“Is Miss Rippleton at home?” I asked. 
“No, she has gone out this evening to sit 


for an hour or two with ® young friend of 
hers who is ill,” replied the lady. 


her Mother.” 


“If Iam not mistaken, this is Mr. Gand-_ 
ler,” and a smile of charming sweetness 
lubricated her countenance as she turned her 
very brilliant eyes upon my bottle nose, con- 
centrating all their fire upon that particular 
point. “Wont you walk in, sir?” 

There was a charm in her voice, in her 
glance, in her manner, that was truly irresis- 
tible. I felt very much, I fancy, as the fly did 
when the spider asked him to walk in “and 
take something,” and consequently I followed 
the fly’s example and walked in. 


“T only returned home to-day, but my 
danghter—” 

“Can it be possible ?” cried L 

“How?” queried the lady. 

“Ts this Mrs. Rippleton that I see before 
me?” 

“Tt is,” returned the lady, evidently sur- 
prised that I had. not discovered the fact 
already. 

I was overwhelmed. She must dértelnly 
have been thirty-five years of age, at least, 
and yet, the most critical observer would not 
have called her over twenty-five. As I looked 


upon her, that project of mine, to bring this 


woman and the elder Gandler together, 
flashed upon my mind, and I thought what a 
lucky man he would be, could he only win 
such a magnificently beautiful creature! I 
had called her daughter extremely lovely, 
but, ah! she was only a copy—a rather faint 
one—of the glorious original. 
“Faustina has had so much to say about 
you, since my return home, that I already 
feel as though we were old mecgmnenranee di 
said Mrs. Rippleton. 

I blushed scarlet, and said something about 
having been a frequent visitor there during 


her absence; and she, seeing my confusion, 
changed the subject of conversation to topics 
of a less personal nature. : 
The time passed swiftly, a8 you would nat- 
urally suppose, in the presence of such a 
woman. She fascinated me. Suddenly I 


thought of the “transformation scene” in my 


dream, and strange as it may appear, I recog- 
nized in the face of the woman before me the 
exact prototype of the one I had seen growing 
out from the serpent’s head! A thrill of 
horror swept through my frame. I started 
up in alarm. I must tear myself away now— 


this instant, or I shall undoubtedly soon be, 
as the Elfin Page in “The Lay of the Last 
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Minstrel,” had a disagreeable habit of shout- 
ing, “Lost! lost! lost!” 

Mrs. Rippleton accompanied me to the 
door, regretting, she said, that I could not 
stay a short time longer, as. she thought her 
daughter would soon be at home. But as it 
was already quite late, with this terrible fear 
upon me, I dared not tarry. I bade her 
good-night and withdrew. 

The next morning I was obliged to leave 
town upon business of a very important 
nature. I was detained nearly a week, but I 
wrote to Faustina in the meantime, and in 
return received a letter from her. It was 
like her, kind, gentle and loving. 

As soon as possible I returned to Gabadoza, 
and hurried to the home of my beloved. Her 


mother met me at the door. Was Faustina 
in? No, she had left home that morning, for 
the purpose of visiting some cousins at Lig- 
nick. But there was a note for me, which 
Mrs. Rippleton delivered, at the same time 


inviting me in to read it. I accepted her in- 
vitation; and after devouring the note (this 


expression must not be taken literally), which 
was filled with protestations of love, delicately 
sandwiched in between more solid matter, I 
turned to the widow, with whom I had a 
very pleasant chat, notwithstanding her re- 
semblance to my visitor from Dreamland, 


although I confess to a feeling of uneasiness 
when her dark eyes met mine. 

At last when I arose to go, she expressed a 
hope, that, notwithstanding Faustina’s ab- 
sence, she should see me often at the little 
brown cottage. 

“You will see me often, Mrs. Rippleton,” 
I returned. “Everything here reminds me of 
the loved one.” 

The lady sighed. She gave me a quick, 
conscious glance. The sigh was involuntary, 
no doubt. 

“I seem to feel her presence nearer,” I 
murmured, 

The widow’s little hand dropped into mine. 
It was a trying moment for a man of weak 
hberves. 

“Au revoir.” I tore myself away, and 
hurried out into the strect. 

After that I called at the vine-clad cottage 


almost every day. I had already laughed my- 


self out of the foolish fear, as I called it, that 
had haunted me for a few days after my first 
meeting with Mrs. Rippleton. 

“In the nineteenth century,” said I, “ who 
is there that believes in dreams? Pshaw! I 
will not be so weak.” 
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And so the days passed, and the time had 
nearly arrived for Faustina’s return. She 
had written me that I might expect her on 
Thursday night of that week. It was now 
Wednesday evening, and I was seated in Mrs. 
Rippleton’s parlor, and that lady and myself 
were engaged in conversation. Sometimes 
the conversation flagged for a few minutes, 
but the silence was sweet; a dangerous 
sweetness, perhaps—but no matter. 

At last Mrs. Rippleton arose from her seat 
and went to the piano. I am wondrously 
susceptible to the power of music. She 
played and sang. I stood beside her, drink- 
ing in the melody, entirely oblivious to every- 
thing else, The music ceased, and she turned 
her luminous eyes upon my bottle nose. I 
have a faint recollection of remarking be‘ore, . 


that she was a magnificently beautiful woman, 
both in face and figure; but 


-“ Much as her form seduced the sight, 
Her eyes could even more surely woo; 


And when and how to shoot their light 
Into men’s hearts fall well she knew.” 


I have. hinted'at the prevalence of iusanity 
in our family, and as we all know that “ blood 
will tell,” Lsay it was notatall singular, that I, 
standing there in the full blaze of this 
wouian’s beauty, for just one moment, forgot 
all things else. I stooped and kissed the 
“ vermeil-tinctared lips,” at the same time 
throwing my arms around her beauteons 
form, I clasped her wildly to my breast! 


“She blushed and frowned not, but she strove 
to speak, 
weak,” 


“ Mrs, Rippleton—Augusta—darling, I love 
thee!”+I cried. 

“At last! at last!” she sobbed, pressing her 
burning lips to my glowing bottle nose. 

At that moment Faustina burst into the 
room. She had arrived, either one day too 
soon, or one day too late. She saw that, 
methinks. 


—"‘O Heaven! were man 
But constant, he were perfect,” 


she cried, as her eyes met mine, 


“ Faustina, I—' I cannot call her mother!” 
I yelled. 

“TI should think not,” replied that young 
lady, in a yoice decidedly hysterical, and 
without another word, she rushed out of the 
house. 
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_ that she will make you an excellent wife. 


. “Let her go,” said Augusta, clasping me, 
almost savagely, to her beating heart. “We 
still have each other.” 

“Yes, darling; but we are not safe here, I 
am afraid, while your daughter is at large. 
As we cannot muzzle her, we must ‘ mizzle’ 
instead. The last train for the city passes 
through here in just half an hour. We must 
go in that.” 

“Anywhere with you, dear Isaac,” replied 
Augusta, hurrying away to prepare for the 
journey. 

We arrived in the city at midnight. The 
next morning, directly after breakfast, the 
nuptial knot was tied. We then returned to 
our hotel, and I wrote a very affectionate 
letter to my father, informing him of my 
marriage, and asking him to forgive me for 
perpetrating the terrible deed without his 
knowledge or consent. 

The next morning I received his reply. I 
give it in full: 


“ Gabadoza, Sept. 3d., 18—. 
“My BeLovep Baac:—I am in receipt of 
your letter, informing me of your marriage, 
and I cannot find language sufficiently strong 
in “Webster’s Unabridged’ to express my ap- 
probation of your choice. I feel assured 
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I know something of her family, although I 
am not personally acquainted with the lady 
herself. Truly, if I were not Joseph, I would 
be Isaac. But as Iam Joseph, and must re- 
main Joseph, I think I have done the best 
thing I could under the circumstances. I 
have married your wife's daughter! The 
ceremony took place yesterday. I met her 
in the cars, only the day before, and as you 
know that I am a “creature of impulse” it is 
not at all surprising that I made her a pro- 
posal of marriage then and there. At first 
she declined my offer, but that evening she 
‘reconsidered, and at presefit, I am 
“ Blissfully yours, J. GANDLER.” 
“P.S. Your mother sends her love to her 
son and daughter-in-law, and to her mother 
and father-in-law. J.G.” 


I dropped the letter and became as rigid 
marble. 

“Tt’s a good joke,” said my wife. 

“Joke! The hairs of our heads are num- 
bered,” I yelled, but what mathematical 
genius shall number the heirs of Joseph 
Gandler?” 

My wife saw the joke then. 

In eonclusion, dear reader, I merely remark 
that I believe in dreams. 


“I po wonder if Mr. Gray is engaged ?” 
cried Nellie Clifton, with a gleam of mischief 
in her brown eyes, which boded no good to 
the subject of her wonder. 

“T hoped so for his own sake,” replied I; 


“but somebody has discovered that he is still 


in manly ‘ meditation fancy-free.’” 

“What a mercy it would be to him then, 
to make him think of something besides his 
books,” returned Nellie, with the air of a 
good Samaritan. 

“Nellie, Nellie; you must ‘respect the 
cloth! It isn’t lawful to flirt with a minister.” 

“‘A man’s # man for a’ that and a’ that,’” 


she sang, defiantly, as she twirled round like 
a ballet-dancer on the toe of her boot. 

Nellie Clifton was originally cut out for a 
flirt of the most unmerciful kind; but nature 
had given her a warm heart, which went far 
to save the mark. She often made me a little 
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call in the morning, staying in one spot about 
as long as a butterfly does to rest his wings; 
and as the substance of a woman’s letter is 
always in the postscript, she usually said the 
thing which she came to say just as she was 
leaving our doorstep. . 

As she reached the gate with a whirl, it 
was suddenly opened for her by a young man 
coming in; he put out his hand to keep her 
from falling, and their eyes met for one long 
_instant; if their souls met, too, in that glance, 

as young souls have a habit of doing, only one 
of them knewit. Nellie walked slowly across 
the street to her own door, and Fred Olney, 
my sailor cousin, came in, 

“T am so glad to see you! When did your 
ship get in?” 

“Who is she?” he exclaimed, without so 
much as a ‘how-d’ye-do,’ by way of greeting, 
after his two years’ cruise. 

“O, that’s Nellie Clifton! She was at 
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bearding-school when you were here last, and 
in pantalets before that. She has more beaux 
than she knows what to do with now, so she 
don’t want you.” 

“Well, | want her, which is more to the 
purpose. That is the girl I have been looking 
for for years.” 

“Howmany, Fred? I remember when you 
wore long dresses, and I am not ‘in the sere 
and yellow leaf’ yet myself, so you can afford 
to wait a long while fer a wife. Nellie needs 
an elderly husband, or perhaps a minister, to 
train her continually in the way she should 
go; for she would wofully depart from it if 
you left her for a long voyage.” _— 

“Never you fear but I am elderly enough 
for her. Youth is a fault that mends every 
day, and do you see that mustache?” said 
Fred, pulling at some very soft down which 
nestled on his upper lip. 

“Scarcely with the naked eye, Fred.” 

“ The fact is, you’re jealous that I have eyes 
for any woman but yourself; but I will 
graciously forgive you, if you will give me a 
chance to make love to that little beauty over 
the way.” 

“Tf you are really in earnest, Fred, your 
one chance is to court her by contraries; 
indifference is the only phase in a gentleman’s 
manner that she is not familiar with.” 

Then half a dozen more cousins, hearing 
Fred’s voice, poured out of the house with a. 
rush of welcome, and took possession of him 
for the day. 

We either choose a mission, or have one 
thrust on us, and if people call me a match- 
maker and have reason for it, I still find some 
compensation in the happiness which has 
grown out of one or two marriages which I 
have helped to make. } 

Before Fred’s arrival, I had made up my 
mind that Nellie Clifton was precisely the 
person to fascinate a studious young minister 
like Mr. Gray. A nfinister must have a wife 
(most of them have two or three before they 
die), and as Mr. Gray had been wonderfully 
preserved from feminine snares through his 
college and seminary life, it did seem: to be 
foreordained that he should find a wife’ in 
our parish. 

When Dr. Percival, after a very long 
pastorate, left our flock without a shepherd, 
we sat so long under the preaching of “can- 
didates,” that it began to look as if our 
fastidiousness would never be satisfied with 
any mortal minister. At last the Rev. Ernest 
Gray “came, saw and conquered” us with 


call on her father, at the Sunday school, in 
which she now felt a renewed interest; and 
in church there was no sweeter face in which 


all the evening in her neighborhood, talking 
earnestly, while she listened with a sweet 
humility. There was a tender, sywnpathizing 
tone, and a dash of sentiment in her low 


replies, which brought a new look into Mr. 


Gray’s expressive face. She had already 
made him think of something besides his 
books. | 

He gave her his arm for the homeward 
walk, and as I passed them, at Nellie’s door, 
she let her hand rest in his, while she said, 
with eyelashes lying thick and soft on her 


“Tam so glad you think there is some good 
in me. I will try to be good if you will help 
me.” 

“My dear Miss Nellie—” the minister 
began. And then I realized that I was a 
listener, and fled. 

Vanity is not less flourishing in the minis- 
terial breast than in the rest of the sex, and 
there is nothing like humility for stroking it 
the right way, which Nellie knew by instinct. 
Women generally fall in love with men whom 
they believe to be a great deal better or a 
great deal worse than themselves. In the 
one case, they set up an idol and worship it 
to their heart’s content; in the other, they 
are enlisted heart and soul to win the loved 
one from the error of his ways. I am inclined 
to think that the reprobates, of the two, have 
the most chances in their favor. 

Fred Olney was not by any means a repro- 
bate, yet like every other sailor, there was 
enough of the “superfiuity of naughtiness ” 
about him to fascinate any woman who had 
a talent for missionary work. I impressed it 
upon his mind that he had a formidable rival 
in Mr. Gray, and he fell in with my plan with 
wonderful doeifity, 

For two or three days I drove Fred away 
whenever Nellie appeared, and let her see 
that I did not wish her to Know him. I 
praised Mr. Gray till she was fain to find some. 
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fault in him, and deprecated Fred’s wildness 
in the same proportion. They caught only 
dissolving views of each other, till Fred de- 
clared that he had “veered and hauled on 
that tack” long enough, and he must at least 
be introduced to her. 

Nellie was looking lovely in a morning- 
dress of pale pink muslin that just suited her 
complexion; her little slippered feet rested 
half seen on a hassock (and I knew Fred 
always went into raptures over pretty feet), 
when I called him in from the garden. Her 
bewitching attitude did not make him forget 
the part he had to play. He scarcely looked 
at her as she made him a bow, slightly 
touched with consciousness. 

“What will you have? Say quickly, for I 
‘was very busy in the garden making a bargain 
over the fence with Ellis for that black horse 
you like so well.” 

“I know that horse!” cried Nellie. “He’s 
sp'endid! I rode with Mr. Ellis once, and he 
nearly ran away with me.” 

“Do you mean Mr. Ellis or the horse ?” 

She only flashed a look at him, and he 
turned to me, with a self-denial that I could 
not but admire. 

“T must have some sort of a carriage, for a 
sailor on horseback is a fish out of water, and 
you must try Abdallah’s mettle with me to- 
morrow.” 

“ To-morrow is Sunday.” 

“Never mind; we will drive to church and 
hear that new minister who has turned all 
your heads. He certainly preaches as if he 
meant it, and he is not ill-looking for one who 
has to be cooped up between four walls all his 
days. You admire him, of course, Miss 
Clifton ?” 

“TI do not see the ‘of course,’ Mr. Olney. 
Every one who sees him must think him not 
only not ill-looking, but decidedly handsome,” 
said Nellie, with a little flush of wrath in her 
cheeks, which added another touch to her 
beauty. 

“There, I knew it! Every young woman 
in his parish is his devoted admirer, and alas 
for them, only one can have him for her 
own!” 

“J suppose a girl may admire a man with- 
out wishing to marry him.” 

“May she? I live and learn; but for my 
part, I think a minister has no right to be 
handsome; it is a clear robbery of common 
men’s capital. Women have such a taste for 
martyrdom that ministers have charms 


enough in their spiritual calling, no matter 
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how ungainly they may be in the body. You 
have no idea, Miss Clifton, when we poor 


sailors put to sea full in the faith that our 
own Mary Ann will wait a lifetime for us if 
need be, how often the ministers take the 
wind out of our sails.” 

“JT have heard,” said Nellie, roguishly, 
“that sailors are not remarkable for 
coristancy.” 

“Then you have heard a most unmitigated 
slander. ‘Constant as a sailor’ ought to be a 
proverb.” 

“ But it isn’t.” 

“There was Randolph, the best-hearted 
fellow and the handsomest in our mess, who 
lost his heart on shore to the ‘ sweetest girl in 
the world,’ as he assured me so often that I 
almost got to love her myself. It wasn’t an 
engagement exactly, because she was so 
young, and, will you believe it? there came a 
letter to Randolph before the year was out, 
saying that she had discovered that he was 
not her affinity, and she was actually married 
to their new minister; one of the interesting 
kind, like Mr. Gray, imagine. She managed 
to get on the injured side, as women always 
will, and reasoned away Randolph's claim on 
her so logically, that I am morally certain the 
minister composed the letter. Women think 
nothing of breaking the eighth commandment 
in that way, and since then I have set my face 


' against them as a flint.” 


“Ts that all?” said Nellie, interested against 
her will. “What became of Randolph ?” 

“Which would you prefer, a comic or tragic 
end to the story ?” 

“The true one, if you please.” 

“Well, the true end partook of both, to my 
mind. Ned was ‘all in the downs,’ as the 
song has it, so long as he stayed in port; he 
wasted to a skeleton, ate little and slept less, 
which was tragic enough; but he got ex- 
changed into another ship, salt water cured 
him, and the last time I saw him he showed 
me the picture of a little black-eyed beauty, 
whom he had married off-hand this time to 
make sure of her.” : 

“A sailor's heart is tough enough, according 
to your showing, to bear # good many hard 
knocks.” 

“That is a merciful provision in our case, 
Miss Clifton ; otherwise that necessary organ, 
in most of us, would be in a very bad way 
indeed. But I must really tear myself away. 
Good-morning, and pleasant day-dreams.” 
And Fred departed with colors flying. 

“I don’t like him a bit,” said Nellie, “and 
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I believe he made that story out of whole 
_ cloth.” 

“O no,” said I; “he hides a very earnest 
character under a light way of talking. He 
thinks women are all flirts; but if he could 
find somebody who could win his respect, I 
should have great hope of him, But, Nellie, 
to change the subject, I have set my heart on 
your being our minister’s wife. How do you 
like him on better acquaintance ?” 

“T don’t wish to Le anybody’s wife, if you 
please,” said Nellie, with dignity. And with 
that she left me. 

“It’s safe to clap my performance now,” 
said Fred, putting his head in at the door. 
“Isn't she bewitching? and such ‘a foot! I 
could think of nothing but old Herrick’s 
notion: 


“* Her little feet stole in and out, 
Like mice beneath her petticoat.’” 


“Save your compliments. You may need 
them when you come to closer quarters.” 

Fred went to church with me next day, but 
Mr. Gray’s fine discourse was wasted on him; 
he was wholly occupied with counting the 
little flowers on a dainty lace bonnet, which 
could adorn no head but. Nellie’s. We joined 


her on the way home. 

“It seems to me,” said Fred, innocently, 
“that Mr. Gray preaches mostly to our corner 
of the church. Is it that we most need his 
ghostly counsel, or is the moving spring of his 
eloquence situated in our region ?” 

He stole a look at Nellie, and again an un- 
deniable blush reddened her cheek. For the 
first time some one had taken her own role 
out of her hands, and was playing it yaad 
for her discomfiture. 

“You couldn’t make an excuse to call there 
to-night, could you?” said Fred?when we had 
left Nellie at her own door. 

* Doubtless I could.” 

“Good for you! I will leave you something 
in my will.” 

“Then you will take it back in a codicil, for 
I should by no means take you with me. Mr. 
Clifton is of the ‘most straitest sect; and 
don’t believe in young people making a play- 
day of Sunday.” 

“We are permitted to do works of necessity 
and mercy on a Sunday, and courting comes 
under both heads, I think.” 

Not a day passed after this that Nellie was 
not to be found in my sitting-room, and thé 
only proof that a stone had been dropped into 
the still waters of her life was that she now 


always gave an elaborate excuse for coming 
so often, when before she had needed none. 

Fred was more changeable than a woman; 
now her most humble slave, and devoted ‘to 
her least caprice, and again “on high thoughts 
intent,” he scarcely noticed her coming in, 
and had no words for her but sarcasms. She 
grew actually meek in these days, and her 
first look when she met him asked plainer’ 
than words, “How will you treat me nat 
time ?” 

Fred often invited her to drive with him, 
and Abdallah ought to have been a wiser if 
not a better horse for the various interviews’ 
at which he assisted. If horses havé any 
preferences, it seems to me they must lean to 
young lovers above all others; for they drive 
8o slowly, and at critical moments have been’ 
known to stop altogether, while their steed 
uses his opportunity to take a short repast 
from the grassy roadside. 

But if Nellie’s mind was tossed and fretted 
with doubts about Fred’s feeling for her, she: 
had none at all about Mr. Gray, who followed 
in the beaten track of the rest of her admirers 
with all soberness and good faith. If Nellie 
went to ride with Fred in the morning; she 
came home from meeting with Mr. Gray in 
the evening, and so balanced her account 
with her two lovers. . 

“T think Mr. Gray is charming in eonver- 
sation, don’t you?” I said to her one day, 
when she seemed restless and out of sorts. 

“Yes, I suppose so; but sometimes he is 
actually silly. To tell you the truth; your’ 
cousin is the only man I ever knew who had 
no nonsense about him. I can speak my 
mind to him without h:ving a compliment 
sprung on me about my hair, or eyes, or 
something else that I was born with, as if I 
were a wax doll and had nothing else to 
recommend me. It is an immense refresh- 
ment to me when Mr. Olney implies, in the 
most distant way, that I don’t talk likea 
parrot, or that I play the piano passably well.” 

“Fred is a born woman-hater. I long to 
see the one who will convert‘him.” 

If Nellie had the same longing, she did not 
say so, but -sat a long time studying the 
flowers of my carpet. 

“ He is to sail in a fortnight,” said I, steal- 
ing a look at her face. 

All at once she was down on her knees 
with her head in my lap, and I heard a sound 
strangely like a sob. 

“ Why, little one, what has come over you ?” 
I said, stroking her bright hair. 
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At last she got it out. 

“T want to ask you if your cousin cares the 
least bit for me?” 

“How should I know? I am not the 
keeper of his thoughts. He said one day that 
he thought you were very pretty, but some- 
thing of a flirt.” 

“Did he?” she said, looking up brightly 
in my face, as if I had given her much com- 
fort. “And you say he is going away in two 
weeks ?” 

“Yes. Will he take your heart with him ?” 

“Flirts are not supposed to have any, you 
know. I don’t know what is the matter with 
me. I think every day I-will go away some- 
where and never speak to him again, and then 
he comes, and the first word he says puts all 
my strong resolutions to flight.” 

“But why not love him, Nellie? He isa 
good fellow enough, only a little cynical about 
women, and if you make yourself very meek 
and charming, he may come to love you at 
last.” 

“TJ love him, indeed!” she burst out, with 
all her old willfulness, “when he treats me 
like a child, and never has so much as hinted 
he liked me! You are a Job’s comforter, and 
you don’t understand my case at all. I'll go 
home and fight it out alone.” And she did 
go home, and I saw her no more for a week. 

She would not see Fred when he called, and 
that ungrateful boy actually turned against 
me in his trouble, and declared it was all my 
fault for making him behave like a brute to 
her. His low spirits made him such poor 
company that at last I betrayed Nellie’s con- 
fidence, and raised him again to his usual 
level of hope and impudence. 

Nellie was very constant at evening meet- 
ings at this time, and Fred did not try to see 
her, though he pretended to discover a certain 
paleness and despondency about her, which 
no one perceived but himself. 

“T shall try my fate to-night,” he said, on 
the last night of his stay. “Is my cravat 
straight ?” 

“Does a man never forget his cravat ?” 

“Not when he is going under fire of a 


. ‘woman’s eyes.” 


took: don’t be 
too humble, and remember what Dr. Holmes 
says, that ‘the whole science of love-making 
may be found in any cyclopedia under the 
head of Fortification.’ ” 

I saw Fred disappear in the house over the 
way, and felt almost as nervous as if some- 
body were about to offer me the refusal of his 
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heart and hand. Fred came back very late 
and went away in the early train, but I found 
a little note tucked under my door when I 
got up in the morning. 


“DEAR OLD CousiIN:--You’re not only a 
tramp, but a whole suit of them. I took your 
advice and was not too humble, and that 
lovely little craft soon struck her flag. I 
came home too late to see you last night, 
because Mr, Clifton put me through a cate- 
chism as long as the moral law, in answer to 
my plain question whether he would give me 
his daughter. And then there were more last 
words in the small hours, You must keep a 
lookout for‘any piratical minister on Nellie’s 
horizon, and warn me in time. 

“Your happy cousin, _ FRep.” 


I made it up with Nellie that afternoon, 
and confessed all my white lies. She was so 
radiantly happy, that she would have forgiven 
the “gunpowder plot,” if I had aimed it 
against her peace. 

At the gate, in the very spot where she had 
first seen Fred Olney, she met Mr. Gray face 
to face. 

“Tam going to your house when I have 
made my ¢all here. Can I see you alone for 
a few minutes?” said the minister, in a “eg 
distinct voice. 

“Certainly,” said Nellie, ready to do any- 
thing for anybody just then. And _ then, as 
his meaning flashed upon her, slie gave me a 
beseeching look as I sat at the open window, 
and then went away across the street. 

“Have you heard the news, Mr. Gray?” 
said I, hardening my heart for the shock I 
knew it would be to him. k 

“Not any special news, madam.” 

“Nellie Clifton has just become engaged to 
my cousin Fred Olney, lieutenant in the navy. 
The young people are so happy that we all 
feel as if something good had happened to 
each of us.” 

He took it harder than I expected. He 
grew even paler than his wont, and took hold 
of a chair so hard that the veins in his hand 
stood out. 

“ J—wish—them — all — the — happiness — 
they deserve,” he said, as slowly as if he were 
trying to cure himself of stammering. And 
without a word more, he made his bow and 
departed. P 

He did not make his cafl on the Cliftons on 
that day; but he got all over it in time, and 
tied the knot for Fred and qameshynapher 4 
best grace in the world. 
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Why I didn’t run away from the Rodney. 


BY THE ELIZABETH. 


The river, ah, the river! 
How I love its changeful flow, 
Whether storm and tempest vex it, 
Or the gales are soft that blow. 
Through the day I hear the dashing 
Of its waters, cool and clear, 
And at night my dreams are mingled 
With its music in my ear. 


When the opal skies of evening 
Kindle up their glewing fires, ~ 
And the sun’s declining glory 
Gilds the city’s many spires; 
While the daylight dies in splendor, 
Smiling on us to the last,— 
Then I wander by the river, 
Where the tide rolls full and fast. 


Stately ships go sailing by me, 
White sails glimmer in the sun, 
Gleam awhile, then floating seaward, 
Lose themselves in shadows dun. 
Bright the silver-crested billows 
As they break upon the sand, 
And the breezes, landward blowing, 
Cool and fan me as I stand. 


With its sweet, mysterious murmur, 
To my feet the water creeps; 

Lisping, sighing, struggling ever, 
Still the tide its secret keeps. 


When I strive to catch the meaning 
Of its weird and dreamlike tone, 

Quick it hastens onward, sighing, © 
Leaves me standing here alone. 


Strange, wild things the waves are saying 
As they lave the pebbly strand; 

And their murmur soothes my spirit, 
Though no word I understand. 

Onward, ever onward glancing, 
Swift to come and swift to go, 

Bright beneath the sunlight dancing, 
Tossing high their crested snow. 


When its track of molten silver 
Brightly down the moonlight lays, 
And each wavelet, tipped with brightness, 
In the limpid radiance plays,— 
I could float and dream forever, 
Sailing onward, still and slow, 
’Twixt the sky above me bending 
And the mirrored sky below. 


Waft me on, O crystal waters! 
Let the salt sea breezes bear 

From my heart’s remotest chambers 
Every haunting thought of care. 

Through the dusk and silence waft me 
Onward ever, on and on, 

Till we cross Time’s swelling ocean, 
And the light of earth is gone! 


WHY I DIDN’T RUN AWAY FROM THE RODNEY. 


BY W. H. MACY, 


Ir was without flourish of trampets or 
show of bunting that the old Rodney crept 
into her berth among the closely packed fleet 
of shipping in Honolulu harbor. Our season 
on Japan had been a tedious and an unprofit- 
able one. A single line in “ The Polynesian ” 
summed up the whole history—*‘Arrd sh. 
Rodney, Bennett, Japan, 150 sp.” 

And this too in the memorable autumn of 
*forty-nine, when every man you met on shore 
in Honolulu put on the airs of a millionaire, 
and slung money round with a perfect 
abandon. For, every man who was not from 
California, was surely from the Polar Basin. 
In that crowd, the geography of the: world, 
its latest edition, comprised only two grand 
divisions—the Golden Land, and the Icy Sea. 


Most of our ship’s company were “ cruisers,” 
and took their discharge as soon as the 
anchor was down. It did not take long to 
pay them off, as they were all in debt to the 
ship. But my chum, Louis Simonds, and I, 
had stuck by each other and. the Rodney, 
since she left home, a weary two years and a 
half. We were the only “ voyagers” on board 
now, save the captain himself—the last repre- 
sentatives of the original roll-call. 

“Guess he’ll give us our discharge now,” 
said Louis, “we've stood by him so long.” 

“Tf he wont,” I returned, “we must take it. 
It wont pay to fool away two or three niore 
years of our young lives, wandering about the 
ocean picking up one or two sperm ‘whales a 
year. If he. would shove her up north, I 
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don’t know but I would try another season 
with him.” 

“I wouldn’t,” said Louis, “I'm bound to- 
wards California, now.” 

But Captain Bennett, we soon ascertained, 
had no intention of giving us an honorable 
discharge. We wust either follow the for- 
tunes of the Rodney, or desert at once. Sent 
us ashore on liberty, too, with one dollar 
apiece in our pockets! Just think of it, ye 
who can appreciate the situation! This was 


in Honolulu, in ’49. 


“Can’t help it,” he said, in reply to our re- 
monstrance. “You've got nothing coming to 
ye, in the ship!” 

“We never will have anything, Louis,” said 
I, after we were on our way to the shore, “if 
we hang on to the Rodney. And here are 
ships moored all round us, most of them 
homeward bound, loaded, chain-plates to.” 

“Yes,” returned my chum, “and here are 
fellows coming down here every day from the 
mines—pockets full of shiners—and no change 
out of a dollar. We must run away, Bill.” 

“We'll make our arrangements accordingly, 
while we are on shore to-day,” said I. “We 
ought to have brought our pockets full of 
hard-tack, for we shall have no money to buy 
a dinner, if we take a social glass and a cigar 
first.” 

At every turn we were made sensible of 
our comparative poverty. At every rendez- 
‘vous of seamen we were invited, with an air, 


- to “come up and drink,” but were unable to 


return the invitation. 

“What ship are you from?” was now and 
then asked of us. 

“The Rodney.” 

“Rodney ?—O—yes, that sperm whaler. 
Why didu’t you go somewhere, last season ?” 
“We did. Went on Japan.” 

. “That’s nowhere at all. Why didn’t you 
go to the Ar’tic or Okot?” | 

“Why don’t you run away and go to 
Californy ?” asks another new acquaintance, 
showing a haydful of gold. “I came in here 
last year in the James, and came ashore 
without a real, and now—” he finished his 
story by shaking the coin at us, in the most 
tantalizing manner. 

“Come along, Louis!” said I. “Let's get 
out of this. We've seen and heard enough, 
and we’re fools if we don’t profit by it. Let’s 
go and sit down here awhile, and talk this 
thing over.” 

The place we had selected was among a 
collection of old lumber and ship stores, near 
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the pier where we had landed. Two or three 
old rusty try-pots were turned over, with one 
edge resting upon a timber, so as to be slight- 
ly inclined, and on one of these pots we 
seated ourselves. 

“Well, Bill,” said my comrade, “fire away 
and give us your opinion. Which way is it 
best to head, if we run away ?” 

“Tt’s no use,” said I, “to trust any Kanaka 
to stow us away.” 

“Not a bit. He’ll sell us to the Kaikos for 
half a dollar. No, we must work out ourown 
salvation.” 

“We might easily get on board one of the 
ships that are moored close to us, and keep 
snug until after she gets to sea, I don’t believe 
the Kaikos would find us.” ‘ 

“That's the most common way of doing it 
in this port, but that wont do for me. It’s 
well enough, if you want to go another season 
whaling, only changing your ship. But I 
don’t want to.” 

“We can get on board a homeward- 
bounder,” I suggested. 

“But I don’t want to go home. What’s 
the use of going back penniless after three 
years’ absence ?” 

“Well,” said I, “what do you suggest 
then?” 

“ There's a brig here—you see her, there in 
range of the Rodney—that is bound to Cali- 
fornia. If we could get stow away on board 
of her now! But I don’t see my way clear 
yet to do that, and for the present we must 
quarter ashore.” 

“Yes, but where ?” 

“ Here!” said Louis, with a ringing slap 
upon the iron pot under us. “Since we sat 
down here, it bas occurred to me that we 
couldn’t find a better place than this. If the 
old man or the Kaikos hunt for us, they'll 
pass and repass us fifty times a day without 
thinking to get down on their marrow-bones 
to look under these: pots.” 

“ That's true,” said I, “ and well thought of. 
We shall be able to know all that is going on, 
and we can even slip out at night and re- 
conunoitre, if we are careful.” 

“1 have quite fallen in love with the idea,” 
he continued. “I think I shall get a stock.of 
provisions, and take possession to-night.” 

“All right. Do so, and I will manage to 
get on board this evening, aud pick up a few 
traps that we want.” 

“ You might stay by the ship a few days, 
Bill. Of course you can go and come, about 
where you please. You can throw them all 
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off the track, if inquiry is made for me, In 
the meantime I shall be on the lookout for an 
opening to get away to California, and we 
can communicate once or twice every day.” 

There was just height enough close up to 
the timber for a man to creep under flat on 
his face. When inside, there was room 
enough to sit up, and move round a little, 
though not to stand erect. 

“TI can make good weather of it here, to- 
night,” said Louis. “I haven’t money enough 
to pay for a lodging at the ‘ California House,’ 
or at the ‘Blonde, so I must set up an estab- 
lishment on my own hook.” 

I left my partner at dark to take care of 
himself, and going down to the pier, found 

_ the Good Return’s boat just pushing off. As 
she lay close to the Rodney, they readily 
_ agreed to give me’a passage. 

There was no one on deck when I climbed 
the side. Indeed there was nobody to stand 
an anchor-watch unless it were the captain 
himself. I struck a light in the forecastle 
and began picking up some little matters 
which belonged to Louis, and which I meant 
to carry ashore at the first opportunity. After 
this I lighted my pipe, blew out'the light, and 
‘went on deck with my bundle, intending to 
oeg a passage in the first boat that I might 
see’pass, bound shoreward. I sat up on the 
breast-hook at the bow, between the knight- 
heads, enjoying my pipe in the soft, balmy 
air. Under the soothing influence of both,-I 
was fast dropping into a slumber, when a 
slight noise, as of a movement of a hatch, 
roused me, and I sat up, broad awake. A 
‘man, in a slouched hat and dungaree frock, 
rose up the fore-hatchway and started aft. 
Something was in his hand that made a 
slight rattling noise, like a tin pail or a 
lantern. 


Tt was quite dark, but as he turned fora 
moment half round towards me, I saw that 
the dark frock only partially concealed a 
white shirt underneath. The figure and gait 
of the man as he walked aft were those of 
Captain Bennett. 

I crouched down and remained motionless 
at my post, till he had descended into the 
cabin. Ina minute afterwards, a faint light 
shone up through the skylight. Noiselessly I 
slipped down the bowsprit-heel to the deck— 
I always went barefoot in tropical weather— 
and darted into the dark forecastle. Passing 
‘through an opening in the after bulk-head 
into the fore-hold I found one of the lower- 
deck hatches off, as also an upper one. Drop- 


ping upon a water-cask which was stowed in 
the hatchway, I crept in on all fours, struck 
a@ match, and saw—enough to confirm the 
vague suspicion which had been awakened 
by the strange movements of the captain. 

All was still as death when I came on deck 
again and the same faint light was visible at 
the cabin skylight. I went stealthily aft, 
taking my tin cup in my hand, as if fora 
drink of water at the seuttle-butt. Peering 
cautiously down, I saw the captain seated at 
the table, with a number of papers spread out 
before him which he seemed to be examining. 
He was in his shirt sleeves, but with his best 
suit on; and on the floor at his side lay the 
dirty frock-shirt which he had worn into the 
hold. 

In my eagerness, as I leaned over to get a 
better view, I let the tin pot thump against 
the skylight-combings. The eaptain gave a 
sudden start. But I had only one step to 
take to reach the scuttle-butt, and the water 
‘was running as he pushed his head up in 
sight. 

’s there ?” he called. “Bill?” 

“Ay, ay, sir.” 

“How did you get aboard ?” 

“In the Good Return’s boat, sir.” 

“Got tired of the shore so soon, eh ?” 

“No sir, but it’s no use to stay there with- 
out money.” 

' O, that was the trouble, was it? ‘Where’s 
Louis? Is he on board too?” 

_ “No sir, Louis is missing, He has run 
away, I think.” 

“You think, eh? Don’t you know?” 

“No sir, but I have reason to suppose he is 
on board the Marengo, that sailed this after- 
noon. If so, he’s in blue water long before 
this time.” 

“Well,” said the captain, reflectively, “I 
‘don’t know as I can blame him, as things 
are. So you and I are all that’s left, Bill, to 
take care of the old ship, eh ?” 

“Yes sir” I replied. “I'll stick by her as 
long as the mainmast does.” - 

“Good!” said he. “Well, there’s no need 
of any anchor-watch in a port like this, 
moored head and stern. We might ride by a 
towline. I suppose you would like to stay 
ashore all night, wouldn’t you ?” 

“TI should, sir, if I had money enough to 
‘pay my way.” 

“Well, I guess I can let you have some. I 
ought to, as you are the last man to stand by 
the wreck. Here, take this,” said he. 

I took it, and thanked him as innocently as 
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if I knew nothing of what was passing in his 
mind, or of what he intended todo. It was 
a half-eagle, as I judged from its size and 
appearance in the dark. 

“There’s a chance for a passage,” he said. 
“Boat ahoy! Give us a shove ashore, if you 
please!” speaking in my behalf. “I'll stay 
aboard and take care of the ship to-night.” 

The strange boat touched alongside, and I 
‘was ready with my bundle in the forechains. 

“Come off early to-morrow, Bill.” 

It was more like a request than a command, 

and yet it was neither. An absent-minded 
remark, as if he felt it necessary to say some- 
thing. Ten minutes later I had given the 
signal to Louis by a peculiar scratch on the 
try-pot. It was answered immediately. 
. “Come out, Louis,” said I, “ and let’s make 
a night of it. I want you to help me get rid 
of this five-dollar gold-piece. And, besides, 
I think we shal] have no need to run from 
the Rodney.” 

“What do you mean? Hers 
charged and paid off?” he asked, looking with 
astonishment at the piece of money and then 
at the bundle‘in my hand, which I had con- 
trived to make a pretty large one. , 

“No, not yet; but I think we shall both 
have an honorable discharge before morning. 
Can you keep dark, Lou, in a matter of life 
and death ?” 

“Yes. te by this time, 


man is going to make a bonfire of the 
” 


Rodney. 
' “You don’t mean it!” said Louis, grasping 


me by the shoulder. 
this?” 

“Tve seen his combustibles in the fore- 
hold, all arranged ready for firing.” 

“But why do you say they are his?” he 
demanded. 

“What business has the captain creeping 
out of the forehold in the night, with a dark 
lantern, and a dirty frock on over his best go- 
ashore clothes ?” 

“You saw that, Bill?” 

“ Of course I did. Besides, who else would 
have any motive for destroying the ship unless 


“How do you know 


it were you and I? in - 


will be laid to us anyhow.” 

“Do you think he means to burn her to- 
night ?” 

“Yes. If you had seen how anxious he 
‘was to send me ashore again! Gave me the 
gold piece without asking, and hailed a boat 
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himself to get me a passage. But hush! 
who's coming here now? Keep close.” 

A small, rude canoe, propelled by one 
paddle only, came silently in, and the man 
jumped out, giving her a shove with his foot 
that sent her drifting out among the rearést 
ships. He halted within ten feet of us'as we 
lay croached among the old lumber. He 
jerked an old slouched hat from his head and 
threw it into the harbor. The frock-shirt 
followed it, and a neat hat and coat were 
quickly produced from a bundle which he 
had brought. In two minutes he was meta- 
morphosed outwardly, and vanished. 

“Are you satisfied, Louis?” I are as 
soon as he was out of hearing. 

“Yes,” said he. “Look, Bill; we ate 
runaways!” And he pointed his hand in 
direction of the Rodney. “ There’s an honor- , 
able discharge!” 

A glare like an ice-blink hovered over the 
old ship, at first hardly noticeable except by 
us who knew what to look for; then, amid a 
confused murmur of sounds from the other 
vessels near her, the glare became brighter, 


‘and shadows of dingy smoke rolled across it. 


‘Then, suddenly, a sheet of flame burst up the 
hatchway, and the ship sprung into view asa 
picture thrown bya magic lantern, all her 
top hamper and delicate tracery revealed with 
the most startling fidelity. The murmur of 
sounds increased; the call of “all hands!” on 
board the ships nearest the burning one; the 
gradual spread of the alarm to the more 
distant ones; the rattle of chain-cables and 
clanking of windlass-pawis, as those nearest 
either veered away or gathered in at their 
moorings, to make room for the fire-ship to 
to drift out of the fleet; the splash of oars as 
the boats from those more distant hurried to 
a focus under the Rodney’s bows. Then, over 
all, the deafening sound of a heavy gan from 
the Yankee sloop-of-war “ Preble,” as a gen- 
eral alarm to ships and shore, 

Now there is a rush of shipmasters and 
officers to the beach. The “tammaree boys,” 
or Kanaka wherrymen, are in high feather, 
for now is their chance for a harvest. Each 
one is anxious to get on board his own ship 
and attend to her safety; and who so de- 
monstratively anxious as the worthy Captain 
Bennett? . 

“ Five dollars, boys, to put me on board the 
Rodney in time to save my chronometer!” 

“The old. man’s flush of money to-night,” 
said my chum, “The same price he paid 
you, Bill, to leave him on board alone.” 
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We sat there on the try-pot, Louis and I, 

when all the boats had gone, and coolly 
watched the progress of the flames as they 
wrapped our late home in their destroying 
folds. The cables were cut, and the wreck 
drifted down upon the reef, where all that 
was to be seen of her at daylight next morn- 
ing were a few blackened and still smoking 
timbers projecting out of water. 
_ “We are free to go to California now, 
Louis,” said I. “The voyage is wound up 
satisfactorily to all parties coucerned—except 
the underwriters.” 

We saw the captain three days afterwards 
in the barroom of the “California House.” 
He didn’t appear to be inconsolable at the 
loss of his ship. He expressed a little sur- 
prise at the sight of Louis. 

“T thought you had run away,” he said. 

“No sir,” was the answer; “the ship ran 
away from me while I was ashore on liberty.” 

“Have you any idea how the fire origi- 
nated?” I asked, looking him full in the face. 

“No,” he replied, with some little confusion 
of manner, “I left the ship a few minutes 
after you did, for I had business on shore that 
I found must be attended to that night. It 
is said the flames burst up at the fore-hatch- 
way. I hope it was entirely accidental, I 
wish I could think so, at any rate.” 

“Do you intend to make any investigation 
here ?” 

“No,” said he. “ What’s the use? Nothing 
can be proved. Some of the Fabius’s men 
say that they brought a man ashore from the 
Rodney about twenty minutes before the fire 
broke out. That was you, of course; but 
then I don’t of course think you knew any- 
thing about it.” 

This was said carelessly, thrown out as a 
feeler, It rebounded .with a force quite 
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“But,” I returned, in a low tone, “the 
anchor-watch of the Good Return says that 
he saw a man leave her in a canoe not ten 
minutes before the fire was discovered. That 
was you, of course; but it’s not likely you 
knew anything about it.” 

“I saw a man land from a canoe and 
change some of his clothing on the beach, not 
two minutes before I saw the fire,” added 
Louis; “bat J don’t think he knew anything 
about it.” 

The captain turned suddenly away to the 
-bar-keeper for a match, and seemed to have 
some difficulty in coaxing his cigar to suffer 
itself to be lighted. When he faced us again, 
he had quite recovered his composure, 

“Come,” said he, “let’s take a drink and 
drop the subject. Investigation would do no 
good. It would only cause ill feeling, and 
leave the matter as deep in mystery as ever.” 

“It’s only fair to suppose,” said Louis, with 
a comical. look, “that the old ship got dis- 
couraged and committed suicide. I’m glad 


we didn’t run away from her, Bill; for I pre- 


sume Captain Bennett will have no objection 
to give us a written certificate of honorable 
discharge ?” 

* Certainly not, Ill give you that, and also 
@ good recommend, which may be useful to 
you if you want to ship again.” 

We all went to California in the same 
vessel, We separated on landing, and I never 
saw the captain again. I heard some months 
afterwards that he died on the Isthmus, 

We kept our own counsel, Louis and I, not 
wishing to say anything which would compli- 
cate matters. Whether the insurance money 
was ever paid or not on the Rodney, I cannot 
say. Though I have never been placed under 
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No one would have been likely to accuse 
Dame Dudley of such a weakness as super- 
stition. She was mild, complacent, and con- 
fined to her rocking-chair. Here, in her 
cushioned seat, she sat from year’s end to 
year’s end, knitting soft tidies, and looking 
‘over her spectacles at her visitors; for Dame 
Dudley was worth a hundred thousand 
dollars, and had a large circle of devoted 
friends. Whether there was any connection 
between these facts is a suggestion we will 
not now follow. Her sitting-room, furnished 
in green damask, and in fresh tidies every 
spring and fall, was the most comfortable 
room in the house. Here the housekeeper 
came daily for orders, and here Dame Dudley’s 
adopted children were brought up. Here the 
sunshine streamed, and the canaries whistled, 
and Dot’s piano tinkled, and Prince’s flute 


found a resting-place. Here the former 
learned her lessons and sang her songs, and 
here the latter told stories of his college 
scrapes and drew caricatures. Dame Dudley 


Bat everybody, sooner or later, found out 


her little idioysnerasy.. No one ever told a 
ghost story in her room, or referred to modern 
spiritualism. If they had done so, she would 
have turned pale directly, while her plump 
fingers would fumble nervously wigh her 
knitting, and she would be stricken with 
silence; and henceforth the unfortunate 
story-teller would be treated with studied 
coldness, and soon discover that he had lost 
Dame Dudley’s favor forever. She had an 
unconquerable aversion for any one who 
brought the subject before her. What the 
secret of all this was no one knew, but it was 
a generally accepted fact. 

The house and grounds were called Dudley 
Banks, because the former was built above a 
succession of natural terraces, and stood high 
from the road, in the sweet air and sunshine, 
guarded by graceful elms and rose-vines, and 
sang to by robins in the trees and martins in 
their boxes. But it was an old house, and 
had been Dame Dudley’s wedding dowry 
when she was married thirty-five years before. 
She had been a handsome, blonde girl of 
twenty-five then, with a life full of promise 
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DAME DUDLEY’S HEIRS. 


BY ESTHER SERLE KENNETH.. 
‘before her. But six months after her mar- 


riage, the young husband was brought home 
dead, killed by a fall from his horse, and 
happiness seemed at an end for her. But, in 
time, reaction came. Mary Dudley was 
young and healthy, and grief did not kill her. 
A neighbor died and left an infant child; she 
adopted him, and found solace in the baby’s 
gladness. Stanley his name was; Prince she 
called him, for the regal little head he bore 
and the proud flash of his dark eyes. 

When Prince was nearly vld enough to go 
to college, a distant relative of Dame Dudley’s 
deceased husband died, leaving a little 
daughter. Dame Dudley was urged to take 
the child; she had means, the rest were poor. 
But the dame, as she was called, was over 
fifty years old, arid confined to her room by a 
stiff knee; how could she have charge of a 


child? Yet she said the child might come 
and stay for awhile. 

Prince happened to be at home when the 
stage bringing the child arrived. He walked 
out of the gate, opened the coach door, and 
found a little figure, quite alone, lying asleep 
among the cushions. Brown curls fell over 
the flushed, round cheeks, the unconscious 
mouth was like a rosebud. He lifted her 
carefully in his athletic young arms, marched 
up to his foster-mother’s sitting-room, and 
laid’ the little one upon @ couch without 
waking her. 

“Here’s your tot, auntie. You must keep 
her to run errands for you.” 

It was Prince's reception of the child, as 
much as anything, which decided her adop- 
tion. Not but what she was very lovable, 
not but what the dame called her to her a 
dozen times a day, and kissed her and stroked 
back her hair out of pure affection; but 
Prince threw himself into her interest, and 
managed so that she was a help instead of a 
hindrance. He called her Mouse, Dot, Slip- 
pers, all kinds of funny names, one of which 
fastened upon her. So, at seven years old, 
poor little Rose Ray became Dot Dudley, the 
adopted daughter of Dudley Banks. 

From college, Prince went to Europe. 
When he returned, a handsome fellow of 
twenty-three, Dot was sixteen years old and 
a little beauty. The young people straight- 
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way fell in love with each other. Unfortu- 
nately Dame Dudley disapproved. 


They 
thought that she had grown whimsical and 


unreasonable in her old age. Perhaps she 
had, but she distinctly stated her reasons. 

“You and Dot are not fitted to make each 
other permanently happy, Prince. You are 
exacting and careless, she is yielding and 
dependent, and I should see her cry her eyes 
out before I died.” 

“O auntie!” cried Prince. 

“O auntie!” sobbed Rose. 

“Now I don’t want to hear any more about 
it. You can’t marry; I shan’t allow it. You 
shall both bave plenty of money; but Prince 
must marry a woman of character, and Dot 
must have a husband who will be kind and 
considerate.” 


The young people went away deeply humil- 
iated—Prince at being told that he was not 


good enough for Rose, and Rose that she had 
no character. 


But if Love laughs at locksmiths, what 
exuitation does he not indulge in at the 
frowns of a bedridden old lady? The lovers 
behaved very discreetly in her presence, 
assuming a marked carelessness of the other’s 


presence, so that Dame Dudley actually 
believed they had abandoned their notion of 


matrimony. But one day, in looking from | 


her window, she saw Prince and Rose, locked 
in each other’s embrace, standing under the 
maples, at the lower end of the garden, Rose 
had been crying; her flushed cheek was 
pressed against his shoulder, while his sunny 
curls fell over her brown braids as he repeat- 
edly kissed her trembling lips. There was no 
mistaking the meaning of all this. Prince 
was about to go to New York for the winter, 
and Rose was crying at the separation, They 
were lovers still. There ‘was no doubt of it. 

Dame Dudley ordered them into her pres- 
ence.. They came, Prince sullen and defiant, 
Rose with the traces of tears still on her 
cheeks. There wasascene. It is true that 
the dame had grown a little arbitrary, 

“If yon do not give up this idea,” said she, 
“T will disinherit you both,” 

Prince rushed out of the house. Rose cried 
herself ill. Happiness was at anend. It was 
the old war in families between passion and 
prudence, and everybody suffered. Dame 
Dudley was the first to make a move. 

One day @ letter was-despatched by her up 
tmto Maine. Forthwith there appeared at 
Dudley Banks a hard-headed young man, 
with a black mustache, shiny new clothes and 
16 
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a sneering lip. His name was John Ferris. 
He was.a second cousin of the old lady’s, and 
Rose saw he was to be held a terror over her 
head and Prince's. Ferris strode around the 
place, quarrelled with the servants, foundered 
the horses, tried to kiss Rose, and made him- 
self generally obnoxious to everybody. but 
Dame Dudléy. She entertained him with 
the utmost graciousness, requested him to 
spend his mornings with her, made him her 
confidant and the executor ofher wishes, and 
was so plainly gratified by the devotion of the 
wily young man, that the family lawyer wrote 
to Prince in New York: 

“My Dear :—Yon will certainly 
lose your inheritance, as well as your-sweet- 
heart, if you don’t come home. There's a 
moth in the hive eating the honey. In fact, 
that fellow Ferris, whom I presume Rose has 
written you of, is working his way irito the 
will so fast that something must be done tm- 
mediately if you don’t want to be cut off with 
a shilling. I know by experience that okl 
people are easily gulled, and Ferris is no fool. 


The old lady only meant to frighten you with 
this fellow at first, but he hasn’t travelled 
three hundred miles for nothing. I warn 
you; it’s all I can do. 


“ Your old friend, Lee Grey.” 


Three days later Prince arrived at Dudley 


Banks, He found Dame Dudley looking 
much older than when he took his departure,. 
two months before. She greeted him with a 
stiffness and coldness, that, in spite of his 
anger, hurt him deeply. 

“Auntie,” he said, “this makes me heart- 
siek. T can’t help loving Rose, bat if you will 
only be friends with us, we will not ask to 
marry until can prove to you that we are 
devoted to each other, and only want to make: 
each other happy. You must be convin 
sometime.” 

“T have nothing more to say to you. You 
and Rose may do as you like, I shall make 
John Ferris my heir, He is a young man 
who has some regard for the opinion of older 
people. I have no doubt that John would 
marry any one whom I should choose.” 

Here was nonsense—but ruin. Prince 
swore that he would marry Rose and support 
her by hard work, but while Rose and he 
made their plans, Lee Gray interposed a word: 
which turned the scale. He was a good 
lawyer, and knew how to use his tools to 
advantage. 

The house was all still that night, when ¢ 
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terrible cry rang through it. Dame Dudley 
sprang up in bed and demanded to know 
what was the matter. At first she could get 
no answer, while doors slammed, footsteps 
sounded, and the hubbub increased. At last 


. @ maid came into the room. 


“Jane, what for goodness’ sake is the 
matter?” 

“T don’t know exactly, ma’ami; Mr. Ferris 
hollered terribly. He said he had a bad 
dream.” 

Soon the house became silent, and gradu- 
ally the inmates became composed and sank 
to rest. 

At breakfast Ferris appeared pale and 
haggani, and with this melancholy counte- 
nance presented himself to his hostess at 
nearly noon. 

“Why, John, what does all this mean ?” 

“I didn’t sleep well,” answered John, 
evasively. “Indeed, I had a terrible night- 
mare. Smelled brimstone, and saw a horrible 
face looking over the footboard. In fact, I 
thought I’d gone to hell,” recklessly. 

Dame Dudley looked shocked. 

The next night the house composed itself 
rather earlier than usual, Dame Dudley, in 
her comfortable four-poster, lay awake—per- 
haps she was not quite at ease in her mind— 


_ and it was nearly midnight when she was 


aroused from her first nap by some one leap- 
ing headlong down the stairs. The door of 
her room was burst open, and her hopeful 
young relative Ferris, dressed only in his shirt 
and drawers, rushed into the room. 

“It’s after me—by Heaven, it’s after me!” 
he shouted. ¢ 

“What?” cried the dame, springing up in 
bed. 

* The devil—a ghost—I don’t know what!” 
he cried. 


“You have been dreaming again,” she 
managed to say, trembling like a leaf. The 
servants were hurrying in. 

“No, I haven't; and I wasn’t dreaming last 
night. I tell you this house is haunted !” 

At the words, Dame Dudley uttered a 
scream and fainted: Prince had made his 
appearance, and sprang to his aunt’s assist- 
anee. They threw open the window, applied 
restoratives, and used every means of re- 
suscitation ; but the swoon was obstinate, and 
Prince sped away for a doctor. When the 
physician arrived, she had recovered enough 
to say: 

“Don’t let him come near me!” 

“Who?” they asked. 

“Jobn Ferris.” 

She never would see him again, and sent 
word for him to leave the house as soon as 
she recovered. She despatched after him a 
check for five hundred dollars, but a mes- 
sage went with it that he would never hear 
from her again, 

She was ill a long time, and Prince and 
Rose nursed her. They devoted themselves 
to her with untiring assiduity, and sometimes 
would look at each other a little guiltily; but 
they never confessed that it was a trick which 
had possessed John Ferris with a terror of 
ghosts and lost him his fortune. Their devo- 
tion won back her heart, and in less than a 
year Jater she gave her consent to their 
marriage. 

The really fortunate part of the story was 
that she never regretted it. Perhaps the 
experience was needed to make them really 
earnest and conscientious in their union, but 
to-day they live at Dudley Banks happily, 
and Dame Dudley is contented that it should 
be as it is. 


WHAT THE STREET TELLS ME. 


BY JOHN J. COLBATH. 


, It tells me of striving, through care and pain, 


For the meed of place, or the meed of gain; 
Of greedy hope, and gaunt despair, 

And disappointment everywhere ; 

It tells me of sin, and black deceit, 

Of frand e’er ready to lie or cheat— 

Of hate that waits its chance to see; 

And this is what the street tells me. 


It tells me of industry’s emprise, 

Of the golden boon that in effort lies, 
Of the earnest strife of nerve and brain 
The good and glory of life to gain; 

Of charity’s extended scope, 

Of the glad fruition of faith and hope, 
Of duty done, and victory ; 

And this is what the street tells me, 
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PLANCHETTE. 


Ten fingers touching the heart-shaped para 
Two hands pressing lightly down: 
" One dainty, and light, and lily-white, 
One clumsy, and large, and brown. 
Four downcast eyes, two blue, two black, 
Two cheeks blushing beautiful red ; 
Teeth proudly crushing a mustached lip, 
To hide what its trembling said. 
Two strong wills set, 
Planchette! Planchette! 
That thy reply the werd should be 
Each heart, in silence, hoped to see. 


- “It was I who was most to blame, Planchette; 
I treated him il, I confess; 
But spite of it all, I can truly say, 

That I never have loved him the less. 
And I fain would know if he quite forgets 
What you wrote that day, Planchette; 

If he ever thinks of that bygone day 
With a feeling of grief or regret? 
Does he love me yet, 
Planchette, Planchette? 
Now summon all thy magic skill,— 
Dear Planchette, does he love me still?” 


“TI was wrong, I humbly own, Planchette; 
She was right, and I was wrong; 
I thought to fetter her glad young heart 
With bonds that I deemed so strong, 
Ah, well! I have bitterly rued my fault; 
And her love, I have missed itso! § [hand; 
Ah, how I have longed for one touch of her 
~ Such a touch as I used to know. 
But I don’t forget, 
Planchette, Planchette, 
That promised bliss, that word of thine;— 
O good Planchette, shall it yet be mine?” 


Two hearts beat wildly with hope and fear, 
Two lips that were trembling now. 
Did it feel their passion, that weird Planchette? 
Did it hear the unspoken vow? 
The blue eyes sparkle, the black eyes flash, 
And the two hands closer press; 
A smile breaks over each anxious face,— 
Planchette was writing a “yes”! 
O, wisely met! : 
Planchette! Planchette! 
’T were hard, O oracle, even for you, 
To write a word one half so true! 


AMONG THE GUERRILLAS. 


BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS, 


[Nore sy THe Eprrorn.—Our Magazine 
for July contained an interesting sketch en- 
titled, “The Yankee Officer and the Parti- 
sans,” written by our contributor, as above. 
The sketch was prepared from memoranda 
made by him in Louisiana during the war, 
and was supposed to be veracious in every 
particular. 

It seems, however, that the gallant ex- 
officer referred to as Lieutenant Sly has read 
the sketch in the July Magazine, and is not 
well satisfied with the account there given of 
him. In a note to our contributor, which the 
latter forwards to us with the present sketch, 
the lieutenant says: * * * * * “but who 
ever could have given you that melodramatic 
wind-up, in which you make my preservation 
from the guerrillas due to the attack of a huge 
alligator upon my pursuers in the middle of 
the bayou? That was something likely 
enough to happen in that country of alliga 


tors, and probably did happen to somebody; 
but not to me, I assure you. Up to that 
point the sketch is in part correct; but your 
informant has sadly mixed up somebody else’s 
adventures with mine. The upshot of my 
affair was quite as exciting and a great deal 
more romantic than all that, and if you choose 
to tell the. story again, I send. you the facts 
with which you can do it.” 

We quite agree with the lieutenant and 
with our contributor, that the facts as fur- 
nished by the former make a much more 
curious and remarkable adventure than that 
detailed in the previous sketch. To those 
who have not read the latter, we may briefly 
say that Lieutenant Sly was adjutant of a 
New York infantry regiment under Banks, 
and that, being left behind in a sudden and 
rapid march of the regiment, he had followed 
on horseback, although the country was 
infésted with guerrillas.] 
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The sunset of one memorable May evening 
found our hero riding alone along the dusty 
road that winds and turns with the course of 
the Courtableau. Cheered by the informa- 
tion that he had obtained from a friendly- 
disposed negro that the regiment was but 


‘half a day’s ride in advance of him, he had 


resolved during that afternoon to continue on 
the road all night, if necessary, in order to 
speedily overtake his friends. A little reflee- 
tion, however, induced him to alter this plan. 
Remembering that the danger from the guer- 
rillas increased with every mile, and that 
night was their favorite time for the road, he 
thought it safe to lie by till morning. Just 
after dark, therefore, he dismounted before a 
large white house and rapped at the door. 
The rap was answered by a low-browed, 
sullen-looking girl, whose face was rather 
attractive, but who looked upon Sly with 
anything but favor. 

“Td like to stay here all night, madam,” he 
said, blandly. 

“Are you Confederate?” the girl asked, 
glaneing doubtfully at his uniform. 

The adjutant hesitated. He had it on his 
tongne to say yes; but one of those mysteri- 
ous promptings, which sometimes come to 


* our help, decided him to show his true colors. 


“Tm an officer in Banks’s army, to tell the 

truth,” he responded. 

“Well—I don’t know,” she said, very 
doubtfully. “There’s those about here now. 
wouldn’t make much of killing you, and T 
don’t want any one’s blood in the house. 
But I aint used to turning away travellers. 
Take-your own risk if you choose; put your 
horse under the shed and come in.” 

The adjutant did not hesitate to do as 
directed; and after finding some corn in the 
ear, and placing it before his horse, he entered 
the house. There was a look of shabby gen- 
tility about the rooms, and a show of comfort 
in the furniture and appointments; but it 
was plain to the eye of the lieutenant that 
the ravages of war had visited the place, and 
that the hand of the spoiler had been laid 
heavy upon it, A. good quantity of cold 
hominy and pork was set before him by the 
old negress, the only servant about the house, 
the girl meantime standing with arms folded, 
ahd, as it seemed to Sly, inviting conversation, 
in order that she might gramble and growl. 

“I don’t like you Yankees,” she said, curtly, 
* Before you came here, there was peace and 
prosperity, and now there’s nothing but bard 
times and sorrow.” 


The adjutant was too well experienced to 
engage in a political argument with a South- 
érh woman; and with his mouth full of 
hominy, he observed that he was sorry for 
the misfortunes of the people of Louisiana. 

“Well, I say we’ve got enough to sorrow for 
ourselves. My husband was killed down at 
the Bisland fight; my father was taken by - 
the provost’ marshal the other day because 
one of your officers was killed out here by the 
Confederates, and the Lord knows if I’ll ever 
see hint again. Our niggers all ran away to 
your army except this one, and the house has 
been plundered pretty near destitute. I wish 
the Yankees had stayed away.” 

“Can’t you say any good words for any of 
us?” Sly asked, humoring her temper. 

“Well, I don’t know; you're good enough, 
I s’pose, to them as likes you. There was one 
of your regiments here last night; the soldiers 
stayed all night in the negro quarters, and the 
officers in the house. The colonel was a real 
polite old man, and he gave me a dozen hard 
crackers. I was glad enough of ’em, for I 
hadn’t seen made of water 
before for year.” 

“ Here's a few more of them, which you are 
welcome to,” said the adjutant, producing 
them from his haversack. 

The sullen eyes of the girl lighted up with 
gratification as she received them from him. 

“Thank you kindly, sir,” she said. “Eat as 
much of the hog and hominy as you want, 
and I you'll fare well here to-night.” 

Further conversation led to the information 
that the 411th had marehed from this planta- 
tion about six o’cloek (putting it, therefore, 
full twelve hours ahead of the adjutant), and 
that Vincent’s* and other troopers had passed 
the house quite often lately. Continuing the 

talk until he was satisfied that he had 
changed the moody spirit of the girl, for the 
time, into a feeling of comparative friendliness 
for him, Sly then asked for a place to pass the 


- night, and was lighted by the gifl to an upper 


chamber. It was the room just over the one 
where he had been sitting. 

He had not proposed to remove his clothes 
and enjoy a refreshing sleep, although much 
fatigued with his long day’s ride; the dangers 
of his situation would not admit of it. Nor 
did the nervous excitement of the hour offer 
him any reasonable prospect of present sleep; . 
and with his revolver laid upon the sill, he sat 

* Bailey Vincent; the Mosby of the Confed- 
erates in Louisiana. 
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by the window and watched the fantastic 
effect of the moon upon the cypress boughs, 
and their shadows sweeping over the bank 
and stream, 

And now a sight greeted his eyes which 
might well have made the heart of a braver 
man than he sicken with fear. A shadow 
was slowly projected along his line of vision 
in the yard, followed immediately by the 
figure of the girl, his hostess. Watching her 
movements with a curiosity that quickly gave 
way to alarm, the officer saw her walk directly 
to the shed, untie his horse, and lead the 
animal around the house out of his sight. 

“ Trapped—fooled, by Heaven!” he groan- 
ed. And for the instant his manly determi- 
nation gave way to bitter self-reproach and 
unavailing regret; aad then starting up, he 
eagerly examined the window, with a view to 
escaping by it to the ground. He was inter- 
rupted, in this examination by the swift 
trampling of hoofs in the road; twenty or 
more horsemen suddenly galloped into the 
yard, and he drew back from the window, 
crouching down by the sill so that he could 
see without being himself seen. First, how- 
ever, he fastened the door with the bolt, and 
then cocked the pistol and replaced it on the 
window-sill. The guerrillas—for he could 
have. no doubt that his enemies were upon 
him—formed a line around the house, and 
the commander dismounted and knocked 
loudly at the door. The night was still,and 
the adjutant plainly heard every word that 
followed. 

“Open to an officer of the Confederacy !” 
And he knogked again with the butt of a 
Pistol. “Make haste, Madame Dumarch |” 
- The door was opened, and the officer 
‘advanced into the doorway. 

_ “Now, then, where’s that Yankee lieu- 
tenant?” he asked. 

“I “don’t know; he’s not here,” the girl 


replied. 

“Now, madame, don’t you, try to deceive 
me about a d——d Yankee! You've been 
suspected of favoring that breed before. The 
one we've been looking for passed through 
Washington in the afternoon, and was seen 
by a dozen people between here and there. I 
reckon you’ve got him stowed away some- 
where, and I want him. Produce him, 
Madame Dumarch, and we'll put him out of 
the way of trouble.” . 

“You wouldn’t kill a prisoner?” the girl 
said. 

“Wouldn't we? Do you think so? Then 
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you don’t know us and these Yankees as well 
as I thought. ZI kill him? I reckon we 
would, and then give his-body to the fish in 


bayou. ‘Where is he?” 


“T don’t know.” 

“Woman, you lie!” 

“TI don’t lie, sir, and you’re no ‘credit to 
your flag to tell me I do,” the girl boldly re- 
sponded. “The Yankee officer you are look- 
ing for isn’t here, and hasn’t been since 
sunset. He only stopped for a glass of milk, 
and rode on again. Do you find his horse 
about here?” 

“Pye been looking, exp,” one of the guer- 
found.” 

“ Well—curse the luck!—the Yankee may 


‘be here yet. Lieutenant Jumel, take ten of 


the men and scour the road as far as Holmes- 
ville; if he isn’t here, you'll catch him in that 
distance. I'll stay here with the rest of the 
company, and see what I can see.” 

With breathless interest and suspense the 
adjutant listened to this conversation, and 
his spirits rose as he perceived that the girl 
was doing her best to save him. Still appre- 
hensive, he cautiously watched and listened, 
and saw the detachment of Lieutenant Jamel 
ride away, and the other guerrillas dismount 
and fasten their horses under the shed, from 
which the prudent forethought of the girl had 
removed his own but a few moments before. 
Most of the men then betook themselves to 
the negro quarters, while the leader of them 
entered the house, with two or three following 
him. 

“Honestly now, madame, ‘isn’t he here?” 
the adjutant heard asked, coaxingly. 

“ He is not here,” was the reply. 

The conversation grew inaudible after this, 
and for hours the adjutant sat patiently and 
quietly holding his revolver, hoping for an 
opportunity to escape, but resolved to die 
fighting before he would surrender, if it came 
to tlie worst. They were hours passed in 
such suspense and torture of mind as can be 
understood by mone save those who have 
passed through a similar dreadful experience. 
He heard certain familiar sounds from the 
room below, indicating that supper was being 
prepared for the guerrilla captain and his 


companions; and afterwards came the clat- 


tering sound of knives and dishes, and occa- 
sionally a hilarious shout or song, which 
seemed to show that these unbidden guests 
were indulging in deep potations. The negro 
quarters were lighted, and the noise which 
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proceeded from them was sufficient evidence 
that the men were faithfully fullowing the 
example of their officers. It was past mid- 
night when the lights were extinguished, and 
the sounds, both from the howse and the 


‘quarters, died away into silence. It was a 
silence that continued for hours more, 


broken save by the load snoring of the heavy 
sleepers below. 

Relieved of the fear that the guerrillas 
would immediately proceed to search the 
house, and reasonably deeming himself safe 
until daylight, the adjutant anxiously inquired 
of himself, what next? The question was 
answered for him; there was a light tap on 
the chamber door, and a voice whispered 
through the keyhole, “Get up, lieutenant; 
it’s me—Mrs. Dumarch.” 

He opened the door and found her outside 
with a lighted candle, pale, but firm in her 
voice and bearing. 

“T’'ll save you if I can,” she said. “I knew 
they'd search til] they found you if they first 
found your horse in the shed; so I turned 
him ont in the grove. I was pretty sure 
they'd be here to-night. ‘They're all asleep 
now, and it’s your best time to go. Come 
with me.” 

Taking his boots in one hand and his pistol 
in the other, the adjutant followed his devoted 
hostess down the stairs. A guerrilla sergeant 
lay curled up at the bottom of them in a 
drunken ‘slumber, and the way of flight lay 
directly over his body. Cautiously unclosing 
a side door, the girl led the fugitive out to the 
shed where all the horses were tied. Their 
brides and bits had been taken off and thrown 
over the saddles, and the animals were 
munching corn from the manger. With her 
finger on her lips, Mrs. Dumarch pointed to 
another guerrilla, stretched out asleep in the 
stable. He had doubtless been left here to 
guard the horses; but the same influences 
that overpowered the others had proved too 
weighty for him. 

“Take: the best you can find,” the girl 
whispered. “ You'll need him.” 

The adjutant was an adept in horseflesh, 
and he was not long in selecting the best 
animal of the lot, as he thought, which he 
judged, from its superior caparisoning, to 


belong to the guerrilla captain. He stealthily 


untied and bridled him, and led him out into 
the road, the girl following. 

“You must ride slow,” she continued, “ for 
yon are likely to meet the other squad coming 
back from Holmesville. If you do, you'll have 
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to get by them the best way you can. Good- 
by.” 


“ Madame, you have preserved my life,” tlie 


adjutant replied, with much emotion. “ How 
can I reward you?” 

“I don’t want to be rewarded; but maybe 
you'll see my father at headquarters. His 
name is Pierre Le Claire. Perhaps you'll try 
to get him released. He’s only a hostage; he 
don’t know anything about the killing of that 
captain. We suppose these very men here 
did it; but we don’t know.” 

Bi | will not fail to make every effort in my 
power for him,” Sly replied. And as madame 
had already left him, he rode on. 

The sky had been quite cloudy, but the 


_moon was now Shining forth brightly, and the 


adjutant took the precaution to ride on the 
side of the road next the bayou, where the 
shadows of the trees would screen him from 
sight. It was well for him that he did so; the 
dust lay so deep and heavy upon the road 
that the sound of galloping hoofs was stifled 
by it, and the guerrilla detachment from 
Holwesville swept along by bim after he had 
ridden a few miles, appearing suddenly, with- 
out warning of their coming. His heart 
sprang up to his throat, and he beld his 
breath with fear of discovery. But fortune 
favored him; he was not seen; and when 
they had well passed, he put his horse toa 
gallop and rode swiftly onward. 

The night had rapidly passed amid the ex- 
citement and peril of the last few hours, and 
the first gray of dawn was in the east; and 
exulting in the thought that another hour 
might bring him to his friends and comrades, 
and put an end to his anxieties, the adjutant, 
held steadily on his way. 


Broad daylight had come, and with anxious 


eye the fugitive seanned the road behind him. 
There was no sign of pursuit, and he rode his 
horse down to the water’s edge to allow him 
to drink. "The road for the last three miles 
had curved, following the course of the 
stream; and looking now across the curve, 
the adjutant saw a sight that quickened his 
blood, and caused him to shut his teeth hard 
together. The guerrillas had taken the alarm 
—they were in the saddle—and hardly a mile 
from him he saw them following him, riding 
by seattered twos and threes, in such a way 
that he saw at once that each man was 
putting his animal to top speed. He tight- 
ened his saddle-girths, washed out the nostrils 


of his horse, and again took the road. The: 


pursuers were now in plain sight, and a 
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shout, feeble from the distance, but full of 
horrible meaning to him, greéted him as he 
appeared. 

And now began a race of life or death! 
The horse for which Sly had exchanged his 
own was a fleet one, and the speed with which 
he. made the first few miles encouraged the 
rider to think that he could easily distance 
his pursuers. It was a fallacious hope; the 
animal had speed but not bottom, and after 
these first few miles, he panted in distress. 
The distance between the adjutant and the 
guerrillas, which had been widening, was 
now closing again. The latter swept on with 
a steady pace, gaining slowly on the fugitive. 
This continued for three miles further, until 
the distance had lessened so greatly that a 
pistol-ball from behind made the dust spatter 
up before him, and the shouts of the guerrillas, 
calling upon him to halt and surrender, could 
be plainly heard. Desperate with the situa- 
tion, Sly opened his pocket-knife, and drove 
its sharp point repeatedly into his horse’s 
quarter. The animal rallied and sprang away 
with good speed for twenty rods, and then 
strength and wind left him, and he came 
heavily to his knees, The adjutant had only 
time to. spring from the saddle when the 
horse rolled over helpless in the dust, 

With a yell which sounded to poor Sly like 
the mocking of fiends, the guerrillas plied 
whip and spur, and bore down rapidly towards 
their prey. Less than half. a minute would 
suffice to bring them upon him; their pistols 
were in their hands, and they were howling 
as they came on for his blood. Placing his 
back resolutely. to a tree, the adjutant drew 
his revolver, and glancing despairingly up the 
bayou, “ Thank God, thank God!" he cried. 
And it was ‘no dishonor to his manhood to 
say that tears of joy followed the tremendous 
revulsion of his feelings. A cloud of dust rose 
from the road above him, and throngh it 
glittered the bayonets of ‘the gallant 411th, 
coming up at route-step.. 

“Down on your knees, you d——d blue- 
coat!” the foremost guerrilla shouted, swing- 
ing his sabre as he galloped up. 

The only answer of the adjutant was a 
pistol-shot, which tumbled him from the 
saddle. The others were rapidly closing in, 
and as they came, Sly deliberately emptied 
the revolver upon them, distributing some 
_ ugly wounds amoug horses and men, and 
checking the whole party for the moment. 
It was all he expected to do, and in doing it 
he saved his life. By the time the guerrillas 


again came charging towards him, swinging 
their carbines and sabres, and shouting, “ Cut 
him down—kill the Yankee!” a volley of 
minie-balls from the leading company of the 
411th whistled among them, and the regiment 
was double-quicking to the rescue. Baffled 
and beaten, the guerrillas turned and fled, 
another of their number falling with a bullet 
in his brain as they disappeared, 

The meeting between the adjutant and his 
comrades in arms I will not attempt to 
describe. The former discovered that he 
owed his salvation to what he must always 
consider an interposition of Providence in his 
behalf. The regiment had taken the road as 
usual that morning towards Alexandria, but 
were speedily met by two staff-officers with a 
small escort, who gave them the orders of the 
commanding general to return immediately to 
Brashear; and they at once began to retrace 
their steps. But supposing the officers who 
bore the order had delayed a few minutes 
longer in delivering it, or supposing the 
colonel had allowed half an hour’s halt after 
receiving it, what then?. 

“ You would have needed another adjutant,” 
was Sly’s practical answer to some queries of 
this kind that were asked. 

The regiment continued its march, and 
soon passed the house of the adjutant’s night 
adventure. 

Now if I were a romancer, and if this were 
a romance, instead of a sober record of actual 
fact, here might be a very pretty chance to 
interpolate something sentimental. I might 
describe how Lieutenant Sly revisited the 
widow; how she besought him to save her 
from the troop, Sho would certainly come 
back and kill her; how the adjutant began to 
think that she was not so sulky in her looks, 
after all, and was, in fact, rather a sightly 
girl; how he took hefto Brashear, and thence 
to New Orleans, where he married her; and 
how they lived very. cosily together after the 
war. All this, to be sure, might have been; 
but it wasn’t. In the first place, Sly was 
already a married man, and did not think of 
Madame Dumarch except as a kind-hearted 
woman who had done him a great service; 
and in the next place, he never saw her again. 
The house was quiet as the grave when he 
again entered it; neither madame nor the 
old negress was to be seen; nor does he know 
to this day whether the former was hiding for 
the time, or whether she.fell a victim to the 
vengeance of the baffled guerrillas. 
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KATHLEEN'S RUSE. 
BY BEIT WINWOOD. 


Hegpert Vance and Kathleen Gray had 
been married one whole year, and had hard- 
ly set foot out of Paris since they first sought 


that place from an American city a happy. 


groom and a blushing bride. A year in the 
French capital is time enough to work a great 
many changes even in the most fondly at- 
tached couples, and the one of which we 
write had not come off scathless after a 
twelve months’ sojourn in the great mael- 
strom of fashion, vice and folly. 

To speak more plainly, Herbert Vance, who 
was agay, handsome young fellow with plenty 
of wild oats to sow, seemed to be doing his 
best to scatter them broadcast during the 
last ten weeks or more of their stay in Paris. 
He was too mercurial in temperament to 
fully escape the contagious examplé of “ fast 
young bloods” about him, and now that the 
delight of wooing and winning pretty Kath- 
leen was well over, and the honeymoon ended, 
possession began to clog, and naturally 
enough, perhaps, he soon found himself look- 


' ing around for fresh novelties. 


In a city like Paris, one need look for 
nothing in vain. Herbert's first flame was 


’ one of the demi-monde, a dashing blonde of 


whom he tired in the short space of two 
weeks; and he felt heartily obliged to the 
fellow who took the flirtation’ off his hands. 
To the blonde succeeded,a pretty, piquante, 
capricious fairy, Pauline Bertel by name, a 
favorite danseuse at one of the leading 
theatres. She was really a very winsome 
creature, and Herbert thought himself * 


‘actually in love with her. He spent his 


money freely and was quite attentive, so 
much so that poor patient Kathleen, the bride 
ofa year, found herself neglected and cast in 
the shade. 

Of course she remonstrated ; but she might 
‘as well have talked to the wind. Herbert 
would laughingly declare that his little wife 
was worth all the women in the world. He 
generally ended by promising to keep away 
from the theatre where Pauline danced, and 
to see her no more. He bore the promise in 
mind for the space of twenty-four hours 
thereafter, perhaps, and then matters would 
be worse than ever. 
Kathleen endured the conduct with ex- 


emplary patience, seldom complaining so long 
as there was any probability of reform. But 
even her forbearance had its limits, especially 
when she learned that the “golden silence” 
of which the poets sing was no more efficacious 
than remonstrance had been. Consequently 
one evening when she saw Herbert again 
going out alone, a slight frown wrinkled her . 
pretty brow. 

“TI hope you are not thinking of leaving me 
to-night, again ?” she said, much more sharp- 
ly than she was wont to speak. “The even- 
ings are dreadfully dull with you away.” 

“T shall only be gone an hour or two, dear,” 
he answered, stooping to kiss her. “ You will 
not mind being left alone for that length of 
time.” 

Kathleen was not so certain. She had 
learned from sad experience what her hus- 
band's “ hour or two” usually meant. 

“Dear me,” she murmured, “I wish we had 
never come here. I hate Paris. Let us take 
the next steamer for New York. O, if you 
only would, Herbert,” lifting her eyes 
pleadingly. 

“You silly puss.” He patted her cheek 
tenderly, and then turned to leave the room. 
“Don’t fret, dear. We will return to America 
in a few months. Good-night.” 

She ran forward, catching him by the arm. 

“Answer mé this, Herbert! You are not 
going to see that—that—cr.ature again? i 
will know.” 

He seemed confused, and tfied to avoid 
meeting her questioning gaze. 

“T have a business engagement—that fs 
all,” he said, uneasily. “I will hurry back, 
and you shall read me that new poem of 
Browning’s. How will that do?” 

Kathleen thought it would “do” very well. 
Herbert made his peace with another kiss 
and then left the house. — 

He was scarcely gone when the young wife 
discovered that he had dropped one of his 
gloves near the door. She picked it up, and 
was about to lay it on the table when she 
detected a suspicious rustling within, caused 
by the pressure of her fingers upon it. In- 
serting her hand, she drew out a bescented 
serap of paper on which these words were 
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“Come to me at nine, this evening. I have 
something to say to you. PAULINE.” 

The wife was not slow to comprehend thjs 
note. Woman-like, she dropped into the 
nearest chair, giving way to a perfect passion 
of tears. To think that her husband should 
have deceived her so cruelly! He had pre- 
tended to have business out, when in fact he 
was going to see her hated rival. It was 
humiliating! 

Kathleen’s tears did not last long. When 
she had wiped them away, she sat for some 
moments in earnest thought. When she 
finally arose, a flaming red spot burned on 
elther cheek. ' 

“ Not quite eight o’clock, and the appoint- 
ment is’ for nine,” she murmured, consulting 
her wateh, “There is plenty of time. I will 
doit? 

She entered her dressing-room and care- 
fully locked the door behind her. Two large 
wardrobes stood against the opposite wall, the 
one containing her own garments, the other 
those of her husband. It was the latter that 
she opened; and from it selected the articles 
she wanted. 

She was tall for a woman, nearly of her 
husband’s height, in fact. In the space of 
twenty minutes, she had completely attired 
herself in a suit of his clothes. The disguise 
was nearly perfect. Surveying herself in the 
glass when her preparations were completed, 
she smiled yery complacently on the elegant 
young fellow simpering back at her from 
thence. 

“There is little risk of detection,” she 
thought. “I have only to assume a bold 
front, and I can pass anywhere unsuspected.” 

She put on a hat and cloak, and stole softly 
down stairs, and into the street. She knew 
very well where Pauline resided—some gos- 
siping friend had pointed out the house while 
they were once driving together—a little 
nest of a place on the Rue de I’ Archeveque. 
It still wanted a quarter to nine, and she felt 
confident that Herbert was not before her. 

_ The concierge answered the summons. 
Kathleen turned her back to the light, and 
drew the cloak closely about her face. 

“T have an appointment with Mademoiselle 
Pauline,” she said, in very clever imitation 
of Mr. Vance’s voice. “Stay, you need not 
announce me.” 

The man nodded. 

“All right, monsieur ;” and then left Kath- 
leen to find her way to the drawing-room. 
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The moment he was gone, the wife 
crept into a niche behind the stairs, hiding . 
there. The hall was dimly lighted, and 


' deathly still. As moment after moment 


dragged away, she began to tremble for the 
result of her venture, solitude affording plenty 
of time for reflection. Detection seemed 
imminent, but her mood was desperate. 


Presently the bell rang again. This'time it 
was really Herbert, and on being admitted, he 
passed up stairs like one perfectly familiar 
with the premises. 

Kathleen lingered a moment, and then 
followed him. He did not enter the drawing- 
room, but had gone on to a small apartment 
beyond, fitted up as a boudoir. The door was 
ajar, and stealing cautiously nearer, the-poor 
wife heard a murmur of voices coming from 
within—Pauline’s prattling treble mingling 
with Herbert’s musical bass. 

She clinched her dainty hands convulsively, 
and for one mad moment was inclined tocon- 
front them then and there. But prudence 
finally came to her aid, and she contented 
herself with listening.” 

There was plenty of gay talk between the - 
two, and a tender word now and then. Pau- 
line showed herself such an adept in every 
coquettish wile that the wife hardly wondered 
at her husband’s infatuation. A pretty 
woman can be very dangerous, and nobody 
understood the power of her sex better than 
the wicked little danseuse. 


At least a half hour went by before the 
subject came up in which Kathleen felt an 
especial interest. Then Herbert broached it 
by saying rather abruptly: 

“You sent for me, ma belle. I found your 
note in the glove you returned—quite a novel 
way of sending a message, I must ac- 
knowledge.” 

“T feared you would think it silly, that 
romantic little manceuvre of mine, monsieur,” 
cooed the witch. 

“Anything but that, dear. Now you must 
tell what you wanted of me.” 

At that, Kathleen saw her draw back a 
little, lifting. those coy, bewildering eyes halt 
in deprecation, as it seemed. 

“Tm afraid you will be angry, monsieur,” 
she murmured, pathetically—* that you will 
love me less when I have told you, and I 
could not endure that. It would kill me!” 

She covered her face with her pretty hands. 
Herbert drew them away very gently. 

“Bless you, Pauline, I shall always love 
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you,” hecried, “It is silly of you to think 
otherwise. Now what is it?” 

“ You must know, monsieur,” she answered, 
still hesitating, “I want something to keep In 
remembrance of you—something different 
from the silks, ribbons and laces you have 
given me. I saw a superb set of pearls at 
Pujol’s this morning, such beauties,charmante! 
O, you've no idea—men never understand 
such things! They would look lovely with 
my blue silk for Madame Marthe’s soiree to- 
morrow night.” 

All this was said in Usping French, and 
with an offhand air that took away every- 
thing like harshness. Few men could have 


resisted that dulcet, entreating voice. No 
more could Herbert; besides, he had no sus- 
picion of the mercenary spirit that prompted 
the words. 

“You shall have the pearls, ma belle,” he 
said. 

But Kathleen, cowering in the hall outside, 
hail now heard quite enough to suit her pur- 
pose. She stole softly down stairs again, her 
lip curling, a scornful- fire blazing in her 
eyes. ; 
“Poor dupe,” she muttered. “I am 
thoronghly convinced that Pauline does not 
love him—she is only playing shrewdly for 
his money.” 

Once in the street, she paced back and 


’ forth upon the walk for a few moments, to 


thoroughly collect her thoughts, and then 
started away at a rapid rate. Most of the 
shops were closed, but on turning the next 
square she found a pawnbroker’s in which the 
lights were still burning. Only an old man, 
a Jew, was within. Entering, she asked per- 
mission to exchange her cloak for one of a 
different make and color, and her glossy silk 
hat foracap. The Jew seemed accustomed 
to calls of that nature, for he manifested no 
surprise, though she purchased a false mus- 
tache with which to complete her disguise. 
If he suspected the sex of his patron, he was 
shrewd enough to keep the discovery to him- 
self, since he was realizing a good bargain. 

Kathleen made her way back to the Rue de 
Y Archeveque, carelessly swinging in one 
hand a cane with which she had provided 
herself. She took her stand near Pauline's 
residence, and there bided her time, taking 
care to keep well in the shadow whenever 
any late pedestrian came hurrying by. She 
was waiting for Herbert. 

It was nearly an hour before he came out. 
He started up the street on a brisk walk, but 


Kathleen darted after him, laying one hand 
on his arm, and thus detaining him. 
“I wish to speak with monsieur,” she said, 


‘In a disguised voice. 


Herbert turned sharply about. 

“What?” he asked. 

“I have something to say to you, mon- 
sieur,” she repeated. . 

“Drive ahead, then, my fine fellow,” and 
the young man carelessly folded his arms, 
never suspecting with whom he was convers- 
ing. “Make haste though, for I am in a 
hurry.” 

“Monsieur has been to see Pauline 
Bertel ?” 


“Well?” sharply and angrily spoken, 


“ Monsieur must go there no more.” 

Herbert gave a mocking laugh. 

“Whos to prevent me?” he nate. 

I, monsieur.” 

“Ah, a would-be rival,” langhea Vance. 
“ Really, this Is growing interesting. My dear 
sir, what if I refuse to give up pretty Pauline 
merely because you are so presumptuous as 
to ask it?” 

“Then monsieur must suffer the conse- 
quences.” 

“Which will be—” 

“ Death to either you or me.” 

Vance’s blood was up, He had never 
seen or heard of this upstart lover of Pau- 
line’s, but such interference. was not to be 
tamely brooked. 

“So be it,” he said, haughtily. “A duel 
will be the next step, I suppose, since that is 
a Frenchman's invariable resort. Name your 
time and place, and the sooner the better.” 

“You will not renounce Pauline?” 

“Don’t be a fool, young man,” cried 
Herbert, angrily. “I am waiting to hear 
your arrangements.” 

“Very well. Time, seven o'clock to- 
morrow morning. Place, the Bois de Bou 
logne. We will have neither seconds nor 
witnesses, Do you consent?” 

“ The proceeding is unusual, but no matter. 
And the weapons?” — 

“ Pistols.” 

“Very good. Yon will find me punctual to 
the minute. Good-night.” 

“Adieu, monsieur.” 

And so they parted. 

Herbert walked slowly homeward. His 
thoughts were busy. He realized how foolish 
he, bad been to be led into such an affair. 
Pauline was not worthy the blood that might 
be spilled for her. But it was too late to re- 
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tract. He must meet the man and kill or be 
killed. 


Kathleen took a by-street and hurried 


home as fast as possible, rejoicing over the 
success that had thus far crowned her efforts. 
When her husband. reached the house, she 
had retired and was segneenely in a sound 
and peaceful sleep. 

“ Poor Kathleen,” thought Herbert, bend- 
ing over her. “Iam glad my long absence 
has not distressed her. What would she say, 
I wonder, if she knew of the meeting that is 
to take place in the morning?” 

He rested but poorly that night, and was 
up long before dawn, Kathleen arose soon 


after six, and descended to the library, where, 
she found her husband busily engaged in 
writing. He seemed surprised and a trifle 
annoyed, when she made her appearance. 
“Why are you up so early, Herbert?” she 
asked, innocently, making no allusion to the 


manner in which he had deserted her the 


preceding evening, 
“I am called away a a i hours by 
urgent busiuess,” was his answer, “and must 


set out directly. I am sorry that you were 
disturbed, though.” 


He went on writing, but his manner was 
strangely restless, Presently he arose from 
the desk and crossed over to where his wife 
was sitting. 

“Dear. Kathleen,” he said, dropping his 
arms about her, “I deeply regret that I ever 
caused you pain. Whatever occurs, know 
that my heart is all yours—that you reign 
there alone. More than that, I crave the 
assurance that you forgive every wrong I 
have ever done you.” 

His voice trembled. Tears crept into 
Kathleen's eyes, as she told him how fondly 
she loved him, how sincerely she forgave him. 
She would have confessed everything had he 
not hurried away like one unable longer to 
endure the scene. 

After he was gone, Kathleen hastily put on 
the disguise she had used the preceding 
evening, and chartered a cab for the Bois de 
Boulogne. Herbert was already on the 
ground, waiting for her. She drew the cap 
low over her eyes as she approached him in 
the cold, gray dawn. 

“ Monsieur is punctual; it is well,” she said, 
in her disguised voice..“I had hoped he 
would think better of this affair after a 
night’s reflection.” 

“What is to be the distance?” asked 
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remarks, 


“Ten paces, Here are the weapons. Take 
your choice between them.” 


She held out two pistols. He looked sharp- 


ly into her face as tf something in the voice 
or expression had suddenly impressed him as 
being strangely familiar. But the jaunty cap, 
the muffling cloak; the trim mustache, all 
helped to make the disguise impenetrable. 
He took one of the weapons without a word. 

“Now measure off the ground, monsieur,” 
said Kathleen. “ You shall do the counting 
—I seorn to take any advantage. At the 
word ‘ three’ we are both to fire.” 


He obeyed, and they took their places. 
Herbert was very pale. He realized what a 
sacrifice was about to be made. 

“O Kathleen,” he thought, “if I had only 
been true to you! This is murder, and for 
the sake of a heartless flirt like Pauline.” 

But too proud to retract, he pronounced 
the fatal words in a voice that only the strong 
power of his will could render cool and delib- 
erate. “One—two—three,” and two loud re- 
ports rung out on the morning air. 

The smoke cleared; Herbert. stood in his 
place unharmed, but his adversary had 
uttered a piercing cry, and was. lying prone 
on the ground. Sick at heart, Herbert rushed 
forward. The muffling cloak was torn away 
from the prostrate figure, the cap had fallen, 
the mustache had become detached, and the 


young man beheld the white face and rippling ~ 


brown hair of his wife. 

“Kathleen! O my God! I have killed 
her!” he cried, in a voice of horror. 

He wound his arms about her in a mad, 
frenzied way. Feeling herself folded closely 
to his heart, she opened her eyes, clinging to 
his neck, and smiling sweetly upon him. 

“Iam not hurt, Herbert,” she whispered. 
“It was all a ruse. There was only a little 
powder in those pistols—no balls.” 

At first he stood like one confounded. 
Then the whole plot slowly became clear to 


him. A blush of shame crept over his face, ~ 


but he only clasped Kathleen closer. 

“You meant to punish me?” he asked. 

“Yes, You will forgive me, Herbert? I 
could not lose your love without making an 
effort to retain it.” 

“ You have never lost it—you never will. I 
needed the lesson you have taught me. _ I 
thank you for it.” ’ 

He stooped and kissed her. 
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JACK HAVILAND’S LOVE. 
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Jack was a fair specimen of 


public-school training. He had spent six 
years at Eton, and had been succéssively 
‘plucked’ in three exfiminations—for the 
University, the Army, and the Civil Service 
of India. To the examiners of Oxford he had 

' declared that Moses was the son of Adam; 
to those of Chelsea, that Heligoland was an 
island in Africa; and to those at Burlington 
House, that the leader of the first crusade 
was William of Orange. These brilliant an- 
swers having failed to convince the authori- 
ties, he had made up his mind that the pub- 
lic services had entered into a league against 
him, which it was vain to resist. 

This resolution was the easier to keep as 
Jack Haviland had no one to goad him to 
active exertion. His only living relative was 
a maiden aunt. But this lady having viewed 
with extreme disfavor the results of his 
scholastic trials, and Jack having heard from 
her own lips that the provision intended to 
be set-down for him in her will would prob- 

- ably amount to one shilling sterling, he had 
wisely reflected that the possession of an 
aunt of this kind was as good as having none 
at all; and he had made his arrangements in 
consequence. * 

Happily for him, he was not altogether 
destitute of means. He enjoyed two hun- 
dred pounds a year of his own and a cottage 
by the sea. But this was all he had in the 
world; and his prospects of ever obtaining 
more were excessively slender. However, he 
was of a gay, light-hearted temper; always 
ready to take the bright view of things; and 
looking upon life as a sort of game of football, 
in which it was absurd to mind a few kicks 
on the shins. Disappointments which would 
have hopelessly soured less happy minds than 


his, had ‘left his soul as calm as a summer 


lake. He really did not know what it was to 
be put out; and the hardest epithet he ever 
applied to the numerous ills which checker 
_ life was, that this or that was “rather awk- 
ward,” an ejaculation he used indiscriminately 
on the breaking of a meerschaum pipe, the 
being stumped out in a county match, or the 
losing of fifty pounds. 
With such a disposition it was but natural 
that Jack should have many friends. He was 
a universal favorite with all who had ever 


known him; and in the snug seaport where 
his dwelling was there was no man 80 
thoroughly popular. He was always doing a 
good turn for somebody. His mission on 
earth seemed to be to oblige people. If any 
service was to be rendered to man, woman 
or child, any commission executed, any im- 
portant errand ran, he was the person to do 
it. He belonged to every soup and clothing 
club in the place. Beggars knew him by 
name, and touched their hats to him in the 
street. Stray dogs followed, him home at 
nights with the certainty of being housed and 
fed. He was an out-and-out good fellow, that 
was the truth of it; and he had as pleasant 
and cheery a face as it was possible to meet 
with in amy town of England from Land’s 
End Point to Berwick-upon-Tweed. Of 
course he was young; and this fact, added to 
his vigor of limb and handsome features, 
made him the abject slave cf woman-kind. In 
the morning he was to be seen rushing; 
breathless and hot, along the Marine Parade 
with six or eight parcels under his arm; 
these were worsteds he had been sorting for 
Mrs. Ourry-combe, the rector’s wife. Two 
hours later, he might be detected on his way 
to Mrs. Maydew’s villa with a heavy cargo of 
sensation novels in tow. In the afternoon, it 
was Miss Bohea who wanted to consult him 
about her parrot. In the evening, Mrs. Col- 
onel Bowlemdown expected him to tea. Jack 
Haviland was anywhere and everywhere 
when wanted. All the ladies of the town had 
a joint-stock interest in him; and it was a 
sort of rivalry among them as to which should 
lay the most frequent taxes upon his ever 
cheerful readiness. 
Under these circumstances, it was not 
without a certain emotion that the female 
population of Shingle-super-mare began to 
reflect, that for six weeks past and more Mr. 
Jack had been much less frequently seen 
than formerly. His appearances upon the 
parade had become unaccéantably few and 
far between. The projected picnics had been 
given up from his inability to attend at them; 
and three dinner-parties had a¢tually taken 
place without ‘his’ having been present 
amongst the guests. The ladies of Shingle 
began to murmur. This desertion was some- 
thing quite novel and strange. It could not 
be put up with at any price; and something 
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must be done to find out the why and the when, of a sudden, br-r-r r-oum! crash! and 
wherefore of such highly censurable conduct. a monstrous wave, as big as a house, burst 
An ambassador—in the person of Thomas, foaming, raging and splashing on the beach. 
Mrs. Maydew’s “buttons”—was despatched Away, with howls of terror, rushed the little 
to the shirker’s abode, to inquire if any mis- M'Hotscones, abandoning a whole fortress of 
hap had befallen him. Bat Thomasreturned pebbles to the fury of the elements. Away 
no wiser than he had gone. Mr, Haviland, also rushed a whole bevy of nurserymaids, 
he reported, was not at home. His house- children, and startled young ladies, like leaves 
keeper had stated, npon cross-examination, in autumn before a southwest wind. Screams 
that of late he had taken toleavingthe house and laughter mingled with the noise, and 
at ten A. M. and not returning till night; but —br-r-r-ounm! crash! down came a second 
whence and from what cause such a vaga- wave. This time the last remaining stragglers 
bondizing humor, neither Mrs, Nuffin (the took to flight, but not quite fast enoagh to 
housekeeper) nor he (Thomas) could explain. prevent two pretty maidens, who had been 
This news caused a mighty commotion wahdering too near the shore, from being 
when Mrs. Maydew gave it out at Mrs. overtaken by the treacherous tide, and bathed 
M’Hotscone’s tea-party.. The whole party up to their waists in water. In ten seconds, 
burst into exclamations. Mrs. M’Hetscone Jack, who had been on the lookout, was 
declared it “very strange now;” Mrs. May- bearing them both up in his arms. There 
dew pronounced it “ineomprehensible;” Mrs. was a great deal of pretty crying, a great deal 
Curry-combe thought it “unkind;’ Miss of sudden paleness on the little pink cheeks; 
Bohea hoped “that nothing might come of but, on the whole, there was more fright than 
it.” And then all these ladies remained fora hurt. Before the third big wave liad burst its 
moment silent; for the same thought had bounds, both were standing high and dry, and 
traversed all their minds—a horrid thought, not very much the worse for their wetting, 
which caused them of a sudden to bridle up As was natural, however, Jack protested 
together and, each in secret, tovow vengeance strenuously against their going home in. their 
upon the culprit. If Mr. Jack Hhviland was wet clothes. His own cottage was a hundred 
nowhere to be found, it must surely be that yards off. They must come there and dry. 
he had been enthralled. But none save themselves, whilst he sent up to their house 
woman could have done this deed; and so— to get them other dresses. There was no re- 
logical but bitter conclusion!—Mr. Jack Hav- fusing. A silver flask had already been pro- 
iland was no doubt in love! __ duced from Jack’s breast-pocket, and the 
‘ contents soon brought .a warm glow back to 
a the pallid faces. The two young ladies began 
IL to stammer their thanks to their rescuer; 
next they began to laugh at their own 
ALAS, poor Jack! Not even upon himhad wretched plight; and by the time the cottage 
the elfin god had pity. Right in the centre was reached, the accident had become a joke, 
of his good stout heart had the barbed arrow and they were little geese to have ever felt so 
struck; and it was of no use trying to pullit frightened at it. 
out, There it was, and there it must stay This was the beginning of Jack’s misfor- 
through sorrow and joy, through day and tune. The two young ladies were cousins, 
night, till gray old years and Father Time and both of about the same age—eighteen. ~ 
deemed well to close the wound. One was Miss Lucy Chatfield; the othér, Miss 
He had fallen in love! Yes, one day on the Annie Heywood. It was Miss Luey who 
beach, whilst picking up pebbles with the spoke to Jack, and told him this. Her father, 
little M’Hotscones. The weather was cloudy, Mr. Chatfield, was a rich city merchant, who 
and the sea was running high, The wind, lived in London all the week, and only came 
like an ill-bred urchin, was romping abont down to Shingle from Saturday till Monday. 
over land and water, covering people with . Miss Lucy had no mother, and Annie Hey- 
spray, and casting up seaweed in gigantic wood was staying with her on a visit. Miss 
handfuls, to throw at the passers-by. The Lucy hoped that Mr. Haviland (whose card 
little M*Hotseones were merry and soused. she put into her muff) would come and call 
Jack Haviland had seen his hat disappear in on them; papa would be delighted to see 
the gust, and sail in triumph up the British lim; and “Annie and 1”—thiswassaid with 
Channel, Everything was going on well, a blush-should be very glad to thank him 
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again. The address was Beauchamp Villa, 
on the road to the cliff. 

When Miss Luey Chatfield and Miss Annie 
Heywood had come out of Jack’s room, 
where they had put on the warin dresses 
brought down to them by their maid—when 
they had shaken hands with him, and gone 
away smiling in the most prosaic of four- 
wheeled flies, our hero felt as though two 
rays of sunshine had left his dwelling. The 
cottage seemed dark, and Jack felt miserable. 
He picked up a tiny wet glove which he 
knew to be Miss Lucy’s, and kissed it. After 
that, he ran to the almanac to see what day 
it was, and almost swooned with joy to find 
it was Friday, and that consequently, as Mr. 
Chatfield would be at home on the morrow, 
he might call with perfect propriety at 
Beauchamp Villa. That evening he absented 
himself from a party where his presence was 
indispensable for the getting-up of charades, 
and wandered about on the beach till twelve 
o'clock, just near the spot where he had saved 
Miss Lucy. In a word, he behaved most 
irrationally, and took no breakfast next 
morning from sheer excitement of mind. 

Mr. Chatfield received him very well, and 
invited him to diuneron Sunday. Jack feared 
he should go mad when he found himself 
seated at table next Miss Lucy, and helping 
her to wine. In the drawing-room, she pre- 
sided at the urn, and he thought he had 


never tasted anything so delicious as the tea - 


she had brewed with her own hands. He 
took three cups of it. Mr. Chatfield, finding 
him a pleasant guest, asked him to call again, 
which he promised to do with every intention 
of keeping his word. On his way home, he 
indulged in a delirious hornpipe by the sad 
sea-waves, to the mute stupefaction of a local 
policeman. 

Love never does things by halves with such 


gentlemen as Mr. Jack Haviland. By the 


end of a week, Jack found he could think and 


. dream ‘of nothing else but Lucy Chatfield. 


He was like a man who has stared too hard 
at the sun, and sees a luminous spot contin- 
ually dancing before his eyes. He passed his 
days in alternations of giddy bliss and pitiable 
wretchedness, according as his suit seemed to 


prosper or fail. He was “gone, gone all over,” . 


as he himself expressed it; and as flame, 
when it rages so hotly as this, is contagious, 
Miss Lucy herself began soon to wonder how 
it was that her heart fluttered so fast when- 
ever she met Mr. Jack. At first, the meet- 
ings were confined to chance encounters on 


parade, once.or so every other day. Gradu- 
ally, the meetings grew more frequent and 
prolonged, until at Jast “chance” became sp 
complaisant, that the lovers met twice a day. 

And then it was that the habit of long 
walks set in—long walks on the cliff, in 
country roads, on the desert parts of the 
beach; anywhere where they could be alone, 
Lucy, no longer timid, as at first, leaned in- 
nocently on Jack's strong arm, accepting the 
plea that it was prudent to do so, lest another 
big wave should come and sweep her down, 
Annie Heywood, who was the constant com- 
panion of these walks, had a true feminine 
tact for straying a few yards before or a few 
yards behind, that those adorable nothings, 
so sweet to exchange when there are only 
two to hear them, might not remain un- 
spoken from the presence of a third. Jack 
was happy, and Lucy was happy too. No 
thought of to-morrow came to mar the naive 
illusions of their dream; they lived only in 
the present, loving each other more and 
more every day. And once, when Jack had 
allowed his lips to whisper the first trembling 
confession of his heart, he drew. his arm 
round Lucy’s waist, and kissed her; and she, 
happy at what he had said, and not afraid to 
show her happiness, did as he bade her, and 
returned his kiss. 


II. 

Two months had passed since the day 
when they had first met, and Jack Haviland’s 
protracted absence from all the festivities of 
Shingle had begun to sow bitterness and 
wailing in the female camp. The most terri- 
ble suppositions had already been set afloat 
by the joint ingenuity. of Mrs. M’Hotscone 
and Miss Bohea. The local journal had 
solemnly announced the arrival at Shingle of 
Mademoiselle Gredinette of the corps de ballet 
of the Paris Opera; and putting this fact to- 
gether with the other factof Jack’s desertion, 
Miss Bohea inquired whether it were not 
possible to deduct therefrom a most scandal- 
ous conclusion. But it is fair to say that 
Miss Bohea remained alone of her opinion. 
The other ladies could not bring upon them- 
selves to suspect Jack Haviland of so much 
blackness. Besides, Mademoiselle Gredinette 
had not remained in Shingle for more than 
two days, and she had been escorted both on 
arrival and departure by the Right Honorable 
the Earl of Wheezylung, a peer of the realm. 
Whilst queries and wonders, suggestions and 
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exclamations, were still running riot, Mrs. 
Maydew appeared one Sunday morning at 
8t. Marigold’s Church with a look of triumph 
ou her countenance. During the whole time 
of service she cast looks of intelligence at 
Mrs. M’Hotscone, Mrs. Curry-cothbe, and 
Miss Bohea; and as soon as the service was 
ended, she hastened out, so as to meet her 
friends, and tell them all about it. 

“O! would you believe it, my dear Mrs. 
M’Hotscone, after all our kindness to him, to 
abandon us all for a girl like that?” 

“Who can it be?” inquired Mrs. M’Hot- 
scone. 

* Who is it?” asked Mrs. Curry-combe. 

“Who?” gasped Miss Bohea. 

“Why, none other than that little Miss 
Chatfield, the child with auburn hair, who 
lives at Beauchamp Lodge, and has a father 
‘too proud to call upon any one.” 

“Mr. Chatfield the banker?” 

“No; he’s a timber-merchant, or a dry- 
salter, or something of the kind. He’s im- 
mensely rich, and I can’t make out how he 
can accept such.a man as Jack Haviland for 
his son-in-law. Mr. Haviland hasn’t a single 
sixpence.” 

“Not a penny,” muttered Miss Bohea. 

“But is it all settled then?” asked Mrs. 
M’Hotscone. 

“T don’t know, I’m sure; but I suspect it 
‘must be. Mr. Haviland no longer comes to 
St. Marigold’s on ‘Sundays. He doesn’t like 
to lose sight of his little waxy-flaxy miss for a 
single minute. I met him on parade this 
morning, going with. a smiling face to Mr. 
Jumper's tabernacle.” 

“A dissenting chapel!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Curry-combe in horror. 

“That young man has no regard for his 
soul,” cried Miss Bohea. 

“T shouldn’t have believed it of him,” said 
Mrs. M’Hotscone; and the four ° ladies, 
mortally shocked at what they had heard, 
wended their way all chattering together. 

“We must agree to cut him,” began Miss 
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He'll make a canny and we'd 
’ best think of wishing him a bonny wife and 
fair armful of bairns.” 

Miss Bohea felt it binding upon her to 
blush. 

“If he’d only not chosen a dissenter!” 
observed Mrs. Curry-combe, relenting. 

“Yes,” sighed Mrs. Maydew; “but we'll 

“get him to convert his wife; you and Mr. 
Curry-combe will manage that, dear. What 
a delightful sermon that was the rector gave 
us this morning!” 

Mrs. Curry-combe’s brow cleared up 
entirely. 

“Tm glad you liked the sermon, dear; 
William and I worked at it together. But, 
dear me, here he is in person!” exclaimed 
the rector’s wife, glancing down the street. 

“Who! William?” 

“No, no; Jack Haviland.” 

And so it was. Mr. Jack, making fearful 
‘gestures with his arms, and walking at a 
breakneck pace, was looming in the distance, 
He seemed to be unconscious of surrounding 
objects, and was frightfully pale. 

“Why, what can have happened ?” cried 
Mrs. Maydew; “he looked so happy this 
morning.” 

“He’s not himself at all now,” said Mrs. 
M’Hotscone, terrified. 

“I think he isin a state of inebriation,” 
observed Miss Bohea. 

“Mr. Haviland! Mr. Haviland! Why, 
don’t you intend to speak to us?” cried out 
Mrs. Curry-combe, as Jack, with his eyes cast 
down, seemed about to rush by without 
stopping. 

Jack looked up startled, raised pis hat 
mechanically, and stared vacantly at the 
group. 

¢ rning, ladies,” he stammered, in 

an altered voice. “I beg your pardon; I had 
not seen you.” : 


. He spoke absently, scarcely knowing what 


he said. Mrs. M’Hotscone took pity on him. 
“The puir fellow’s ailing,” she whispered; 


Bohea, who, from being the tenderest of _ and the ladies—with the exception of Miss 


Jack’s admirers, had become of late the bit- 


Bohea—nodded kindly, to give Jack an ex- 


terest of his foes, “We must scratch him off cuse for going his way. He made a second 


our visiting-lists.” The word scratch was 
pronounced with singular vehemence; so 
much 80, that the other three ladies gave a 
start, then looked at each other, and finally 
smiled. 

“After all,” said Mrs. M’Hotscone, who had 


a warm Scotch heart, “Jack’s a gude laddie, . 


and he couldn’t always remain a bachelor. 


bow, and continued his course without look- 
ing to right or left. Something was clearly 
the matter with him. 

“TI wonder what it can be?” exclaimed the 
four ladies, together, and they parted with 
every variety of conjecture and surmise. 

“It’s not. very difficult to guess,” said 
Miss Bohea, with an intonation of triumph; 
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“that little Miss Chatfield must have jilted 
him.” 

At all events, not of her own accord, poor 
girl; for if Miss Bohea’s suspicion was right 
in the letter, it was quite incorrect in the 
spirit. Jack had not been jilted; he had only 
been told that his dream of happiness was at 
an end—that was all; but was it not enough ? 
and had he not reason to clasp his fists as he 
went, to vow that he was the most miserable 
being alive, and to plan throwing himself into 
the sea that very night as soon as ever the 
moon should have risen ? 

This is what had happened; Jack, that 
morning, had got up as usual without a clond 
to dull his heart. He had breakfasted confid- 
ingly off two poached eggs, and had set out 
for Mr. Jumper’s place of worship, righteously 
purposed to attend to that reverend man’s 
exhortations, and to make himself a cheerful 
soul by looking as frequently as he could 
during service at Miss Lucy Chatfield in the 
pew opposite him. He had arrayed himself 
in his best, had stuck a bright moss-rosebud 
within his button-hole, and had drawn on the 
choicest pair of dogskin gloves, quoted four 
shillings and sixpence in the market. His 
chin new reaped, his hair well brushed, and 
his whiskers trimly combed, had all created 
the most favorable impression upon the con- 
gregation. at the tabernacle. Mr. Jumper, 
who had detected in him a proselyte, eyed 
him approvingly on ascending the pulpit; 
and Mrs. Jumper, who had had him shown 
into her pew, presented him with her hymn- 
book, Albeit, as the service progressed, 
Jack’s brow began to lower. 

. At a quarter past eleven, neither Lucy, nor 
Annie ary nor Mr. Chatfield had yet 
appeared. Twenty minutes, twenty-five, half 
an hour elapsed, and yet no sign of the party. 
Jack’s brow became overcast. The sermon 
commenced, and Mr. Jumper, with fervid 
eloquence, began prophesying unpleasantries 
to the “miserable sinners” around him. It 
became evident that Lucy would not appear 

that day. Jack felt himself oppressed with 


' all the terrors that the human mind, when 


suffering from the pains of love, can forge. 
He felt himself stifling in the close-packed 
chapel. His fears grew apace, and, to the 
speechless scandal of the congregation, he 
rose in the very midst of the sermon—at the 
pathetic point where Mr. Jumper, with a 
view to his special conversion, was describing 
the joy of the black sheep who has been 
washed—ani bolted out. i 
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' When once outside, however, he had a 


‘moment’s hope, Susan, one’ of the house- 


maids at Beauchamp Villa, was standing on 
the chapel steps, and as soon as he appeared, 
drew a letter mysteriously from her pocket, 
handed it’ to him, and without saying a word 

It was not in Lucy’s hand- 
writing this jetter, and Jack heard his heart 


’ throb again with all its fears as he tore open 


the envelop. This is what he read: 


“My Dear Mr. Havitanp:—All has been 
discovered. Mr. Chatfield came home last 
night in dreadful anger, having been told by 
somebody, we do not know whom, that you 
were in the habit of going out walking with 
‘us every day. He scolded poor Lucy all the 
evening yesterday, and again this morning. 
He is the more furious as she held out bravely 
that she loves you, and will marry no one but 
you. I believe Mr. Chatfield will eall upon 
you to-day, but I am afraid he will be very 
harsh, for he speaks most bitterly, and talks 
of sending off Lucy to France, and putting 
her in a convent, if she will not promise never 
to speak to you again. We are both very 
unhappy. Lucy has cried all the morning. 
I send this by Susan; and am, my dear Mr. 
Haviland, very faithfully yours; 
“ ANNIE Herwoon.” 


Jack ublaii as he finished this letter, 
and we know the state in which he ran home. 
Fortunately it was Sunday, and the chemists’ 
shops were closed, or else there is no telling 
to what lengths he might have run, had any 
one been found to sell him, upon his own 
recognisances, a dose of prussic acid. He ran 
80 fast, and was so entirely absorbed in his 
own reflections, that he did not notice the 
frowning features of Mr. Chatfield, who was 
mounting guard outside his cottage, and who, 
as soon as he had rushed in with his head © 
downeast, strode menacingly after him, and 
banged for ten good seconds at the door with 
a furious double-knock. Jack had not yet 
had time to take off his gloves. He opened 
his sitting-room door, and heard a vibrating 
voice inquire of his housekeeper if he were at 

“He’s just come in, sir,” answered the ter- 
rified Mrs. Nuffin, who had never heard anjy- 
thing like that knock before. 

Mr. Chatfield, withuut waiting to be an- 
nounced, walked straight into the room where 
Jack Haviland was, and confronting him wit: 


an angry stare, began abruptly: 
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. “Do you consider yourself a gentleman, 
Haviland ?” 

_ “I hope so,” stammered poor Jack, growing 
Very red, and feeling very guilty. 

_ “Ab, you hope so, Well, I am glad there 
seems to be some doubt of the fact in your 
‘mind; for I should like to know, sir, whether 
you consider it becoming a gentleman to 
make love to a young girl during her father’s 


absence—to profit by the circumstance of my — 


being in London six days of the week, to sing 
your maudlin love-songs in a mere child’s 
ear—and to encourage that child to open 


defiance and disobedience of me?-Iask you, 


sir, do you consider that conduct becoming a 
gentleman ?” 

_ “TI love Miss Chatfield,” faltered Jack, not 
finding anything else to say. 

“You love Miss Chatfield!” repeated the 
merchant, waxing more indignant as he con- 
tinued to speak, “And may I ask, sir, who 
you are who pretend to love Miss Chatfield? 
What are your means of existence? How do 
you live? What are your claims to the hand 
of a young lady in my daughter's position? 
Are you a peer of England ?” 

“A millionaire ?” 

Jack gave a sigh. 

“A man of talent? A great author? A 
painter? A rising barrister?” 

“T am nothing,” murmured Jack. 

_ “Are you even an honest man, sir?” ex- 
claimed Mr. Chatfield, raising his voice till it 
shook the room, and crossing his arms 
contemptuously. 

“Ah! there, yes,” cried Jack Haviland, with 
a red-hot glow on his face; “I may have been 
thoughtless, Mr. Chatfield, but I am an honest 
man,” 

“That's very easily.said, sir,” rejoined ‘the 
merchant, coldly. “How much have you a 
year ?” 

“Tye only two hundred pounds and this 
cottage,” answered Jack Haviland, humbly. 
“But you do not intend to judge of my 
honesty by the extent of my fortune, I 
hope ?” 

“But indeed I do, Mr. John Haviland,” 
answered Mr. Chatfield, with a sneer; “for if 
you had been the honest man you pretend 
yourself, you would assuredly have known, 
sir, that a man lays himself open to very ugly 
suspicions, when, having but twelve shillings 
a day to live upon, he makes love to the 
daughter of a man who has a hundred thou- 
sand pounds at his banker's.” 

17 
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“TI swear I never thought of your fortune !” 
cried Jack, impulsively, “Had you been 
poorer than I, it would have been just the 
same. You cannot think, Mr. Chatfield, that . 
there was ever a single mercenary wish in my 
love for Miss Lucy ?” 

“ Prove it!” said the merchant, sternly. 

“How?” faltered Jack, feeling his heart 
droop within him. 

“ That is a strange question, sir?!” exclaimed 
Mr. Chatfield, pronouncing each of his words 
with terrible conciseness. “ You tell me that 
you ignored the extent of my fortune. Well, 
I reveal it to you now; my daughter will, at 
my death, have ten thousand pounds a year, 
If your views have been so disinterested as 
you now affirm, you cafinot but be struck with 
‘the immense disproportion that exists between 
Miss Chatfield’s position and yours. And if 
you wish me to hold you guiltless of any un- 
worthy motives, of any fault, indeed, save that 
of thoughtlessness, you how 
you must act.” 

Jack became deadly pale, and drew his 
hand across his brow. 

“Yes,” he said, in a broken voice, “you - 
want me to promise that I will not speak 
again to Miss Chatfield.” 

“I wish you to swear, upon your word of 
honor as a gentleman, that you will break off 
all further connection of any sort with my 
daughter. Do you promise?” 

Jack hesitated a moment, and cast an im- 
ploring look at the merchant, whose features 
remained impassible. 

“Very well,” he said, sadly, “I give you my 
word. ButI think it will be better if I go 
away. I will leave-England to-morrow, and 
not return until—until—yes, until Miss 
Chatfield be married.” 

' The merchant nodded; but he looked more 
attentively at Jack after the latter had spoken 
these words. There was even something like 
@ trace of emotion on his face, and it was in a 


“I accept your word, Mr. Haviland, and 
confess that my estimate of you was a wrong 
one. But you must not bear me a grudge for 
the way I am acting. If you were in my 
place, you would understand that I have the 
welfare and happiness of my child to look to, 
and that I am bound to follow the promptings 
of my reason and my judgment.” 

“If I were a father, I should no doubt act 
as you are doing,” said Jack, mournfully. “I 
am sorry I did not think of this before; but I 
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will go away to-morrow, and you must tell 
Miss—Lu—Miss Chatfield to forget me.” 

The merchant did not feel so satisfied with 
himself as he had done a moment or two 
before. He ought to have taken his leave, 
and yet he stayed. 

“It will be a great inconvenience to you to 
go away so suddenly,” he said, with hesita- 
tion; “you have probably many matters to 
settle; debts to pay, perhaps. Will you allow 
me to take these off your hands?” 

“No,” said Jack, quietly; “I have no debts 
whatever. I have nothing to settle, either. 
I shall give this cottage to my housekeeper, 
who used to be my nurse, and I can start the 
first thing to-morrow morning.” 
“Are you in need offmoney ?” 

“No, thank you. I had laid bya little store 
for a rainy day, and the rainy day has come.” 

He-opened his desk and showed the mer 
chant a little heap of five-pound notes. Mr. 
Chatfield had become thoughtful. 

“You have no debts,” he said, pensively, 
“and with two hundred pounds a year only 
you can manage to lay by. That-epecks well 
for your training.” 

“TI was.very idle at school,” said Jack, red- 
dening, “and I know next to nothing; but 
whilst my father yet lived, that is, whilst I 
was-still a child, he taught me two maxims, 
which he said contained the measure of all 
earthly wisdem: “Don’t tell lies, and don’t 
get into debt.” 

“And you have observed these maxims?” 

Jack’s eyes beamed truthfully at the 
merchant. 

“Yes,” he said, simply. 


IV. 


Mr. CHATFIELD left Jack’s cottage with a 
host of new reflections in his mind. For the 
firet time in his life he began to suspect that 
there was something on earth as honorable 
as birth, great wealth, or famous talent, and 
that was plain, unboasting honesty. He had 
never been a hard man; on the contrary, he 
passed for generous and feeling; but in com- 
mon with most men in this mereenary age, 
he shared the idea that human merit was 
always to be measured by the standard of 
gold, and that where gold was wanting to 
prop it, virtue could never be very strong or 
very steadfast. He had always felt a certain 
contempt for poor men, and he grounded this 
feelihg on the incontrovertible fact, that those 
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want must become narrow-minded at last, 
from the perpetual struggle and contact with 
petty miseries. It had never yet occurred to 
him that wealth was only a relative condition, 
and that some men could be richer with 


-hundreds than others with millions. But, 


above all, it had never yet struck his mind 
that a man who brings to his wedding con- 
tract-a spotless name, a rigid inflexibility of 
principle, and a cheerful heart, happy with 
little, and freed from greed, has more to offer 


than any wealth that can be expressed in 


After wandering about some time and 
nearing bis house, he turned suddenly back, 
and went again towards the town. He knew 
several people amongst the leading families, 
and he called upon them all, one after 
another, to gather information about Jack 
Haviland. Everywhere he héard the same 
thing. If ever Nature had a good, honest and 
amiable character, it was certainly Mr. Hay- 
iland’s. No man wasso ready to do good; no 
one was so kind and even-tempered; no one 
so thoroughly unselfish, and so completely in- 
dulgent for the failings, vices or caprices of 
others. -The world is not altogether so un- 
grateful as it is painted. People do not always 
delight to repay kindness and service ‘by 
slander. The astonished merchant saw more 
than one eye glisten with genuine tears of 
emotion whilst. Jack’s honest virtues were 
being deseanted on. It began to be remem- 
bered that on no one occasion had Jack ever 
been heard to say an unkind thing of any 
one; whilst on the other hand, it was every- 
where confirmed that he was invariably first 
to take the defence of those who were accused 


or maligned. Again, many acts of rare and 


touching delicacy were quoted of him; 
quarrels had been appeased by his means, 
reconciliations effected, and deeds of large 
and generous charity were attributed to him, 
the more surely as he had always denied 
them. 

Mr. Chatfield returned home towards even- 
ing.in a silent, thoughtful mood. He found 
Lucy with her eyes very red, and her pretty 
face quite sad from weeping. He kissed her, 
and told her not to ery; but during dinner he 
scarcely said a word, and as soon as he rose 
from table, he shut himself up in his study, 
and remained there walking up and down for 
nearly two hours. When he came out, his 
face bore an unusually serious though mild 
expression. He held a letter in his hand, and 
rang the drawing-room bell. “Take that to 
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Mr. John Haviland, at the Cliff Cottage,” he 
said. And when the servant had gone. out, 
and when he had heard the house door close 
on him, he heaved a sigh of relief, like a man 
who has done a good action, and has reason 
to be pleased with it. 

“Come here, Lucy,” he said, in a gentle 
voice. And when the poor child had begun 
to weep again at hearing him speak so kindly, 
his lips quivered, and it was almost in a 
whisper, that he spoke his next words: “Do 
you think, my darling pet, that I would ever 
willingly cause you a moment’s pain? Do 
you not know that you are my only treasure 
on earth, and that there can be no joy or 
pleasure for me in life unless you have your 
share of it? Do you think that anything 
could compensate me for shedding one of 
your precious tears? And do you not feel 
that for a single one of your smiles I would 
do all that is humanly possible? Then trust 
to me, dear child, and never fear but that 
your happiness will be the sole guide to my 
actions, the only end to which I shall 
look.” 

Lucy went to bed a little comfortéd, but 
with her heart still very heavy. Mr, Chat- 
field waited till the footman had returned 
from the cottage; inquired if the note haa 
been delivered safely, and then retired, too. 
_ For the first tie for many years, he retired 
“to rest without. reading the money articles in 
the weekly reviews, a task he always reserved 
for Sunday night. The fact was, his mind 
was very far from scrip and share that 
evening, 

Jack was silently and sorrowfully packing 
up his boxes when Mrs. Nuffin, who had been 
apprised of his departure, and thrown into a 
state of trembling wonder by it, brought up 
the merchant’s note. Jack broke the seal 
without much excitement. The letter con- 
tained only these words: 


. My Dear Mr. Havitanp:—I should be 
very glad if you could call at Beauchamp 
Villa to-morrow towards eleven, for I have 
pepe to say to you: Yours sincerely, 

“ RoBERT CHATFIELD,” 


Jack put the letter in his pocket, and con- 
tinued to pack. He did not go to bed at all 
that night—sleep would have been impossi- 
ble; so he passed his time.in looking over all 
his domestic treasures, laying by a-:number of 
things which he intended to send as “ keep- 
sakes” to the numerous children by whom he 
was known and loved. He wrote also a few 
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letters to different friends, ascribing his 
departure to a desire to travel—which, indeed, 
was strictly true, for he could no longer have 
borne to remain at Shingle. Wheu all this 
was done, he slipped out of the house towards 
midnight and went down to the beach, to the 
most deserted part of it, where he had taken 
his last walk with Lucy. He remained there 
listening to the monotonous but soothing roll 
of the waves till daybreak; and no one who 
had met him, as he returned home peacefiil 
and composed on the morrow, could have 
guessed how deep and real was the sorrow 
that lay under his placid features. 

One of his most trying moments was the 
parting with Mrs. Nuffin, who was not at all 
to be comforted with the gift of Jack’s cottage 
and furniture. The good woman invoked all 
the principles of common law and equity ° 
against the abandonment of an old nurse. It 
was contrary to the justice of the land, she 
affirmed; and as she was an old woman, and 
had but little more time to live, Jack might 
very well have waited until she died before 


- beginning his ramblings abroad. Jack, whe 


could not trus€ himself to remain calm a 
single moment where others were crying, was 
obliged to snatch himself away without listen- 
ing. “Drive to Beauchamp Villa,” he said to 
the driver, on whose fly his boxes were piled; 
“and after that, you’ll have to take me to the 
station.” 

On: reaching the villa, Jack Haviland’s 
heart began to beat so fast ‘that he had 
scarcely strength to kneck. He was shown 


* into an empty parlor; but.a minute after the 


foutman returned, and requested him to walk 
up to the drawing-room. Jack followed, 
hanging his head despondingly, and wishing 
he had been spared the last trial of coming 
to that. housé, into which he never more 
would enter. The servant announced him in 
a formal tone and withdrew. Jack raised his 
eyes doubtingly, and then turned ashy pale; 
he was in the presence not only of Mr. Chat- 
field, but of Lucy. His first. impulse was to 
rush forward ; but he remembered his promise, 
and remained motionless; only he was obliged 
to lean against a chair for support—he had 
not been prepared for this emotion. 

Lucy looked at him wistfully, but at a 
gesture of her father’s, she walked slowly 
towards him, and held out ‘her hand. 

“Papa says I may shake hands with you, 
Mr. Haviland,” she said, faltering. 

He looked up at her, and a look of pain 
flitted across his face. 
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“Good-by—Miss Chatfield,” he sobbed, 
with a desperate effort to control his voice. 

Mr. Chatfield appeared moved. 

“Mr. Haviland,” he said, quickly, “I have 
sent for you to propose that instead of leaving 
England, and so abandoning the chance of 
ever bettering your fortunes in this land, you 
should come with me to London and enter 
my office. We can find plenty for you to do 
there, and you could begin at a salary of three 
hundred pounds. By-and-by, there is no 


knowing, you might become my partner. I 
have heard a great deal about your upright- 


A Stormy Night. 


ness and steadiness of conduct, and you are 
just the sort of man | should be pleased and 
proud to work with. Do you accept?” 

Jack looked inquiringly, first at the mer- 
chant, then at Lucy, who seemed as mucb 
astonished as he. 

“Ah, by the way, though, there’s a condi- 
tion I forgot to mention!” added Mr. Uhat- 
field; “but it’s a condition about which I 
hope you'll make no difficulty.” 

“What is that, sir?” asked Jack, in 
amazement. 

“That you agree to marry my daughter.” 


A STORMY NIGHT. 


A dismal sound of beating rain 
Is heard against the window pane. 


The heart of Nature throbs with woe, 
Her dreary tears unceasing flow. 

The naked branches toss and sigh, 

No star-gleam in the clouded sky. . 

The ghosts of buried flowers moan, 

And streams reply with wailing tone. 
Draw up your chair; shut out the night; 
Home never seemed before as bright. 


We néed not care for outside gloom 
Within this cheerful lighted room. 
The wind may roar with gusty mirth— 
A fire is blazing on the hearth. 

What sight across my vision swept?— 
A sudden shiver o’er me crept. 


I saw from out the embers rise 

Dim, shadowy forms in ghastly guise: 
A crowd of faces, white and gaunt, 
And worn, alas! with sin and want. 
Their eyes gave forth a hungry glare, 
‘And yet were hopeless with despair. 
Their scanty garments, thin and old, 

_' Could not keep out the damp and cold. 
And O, they looked so pinched and blue; 
The chilly storm had pierced them through. 
The vision vanished; whatit meant 
I knew too well, and why twas sent. 

In household cheer and warmth secure, 
We never should forget the poor. 


This lesson God would have us learn, 
And part of what he gives return. 


OUT OF THE DEPTHS. 


To the great mass of men and women, the 
more common experiences of life, love, joy, 
sorrow and labor—come with a surprising 
sameness. Of any fifty persons, taken as they 
are generally found, there is very little varia- 
tion in the mass of their experiences. But 
occasionally there moves across the chauge- 
ful stage of life draped figures, bearing the 
cross of constant sorrow. Toil falls hardly 
upon them; ills, not of their own deserving, 
are visited upon them, and shame and suffer- 
ing bow their faces in the dust. It is one of 


those strange problems that we cannot un- 


derstand. All our instinctive ideas of retri- 
butive justice are at fault here. Why are 
these things permitted—ay, ordained and 
decreed? And is it Fate, or Providence, or 
only some mysterious and inexplainable 
chance? Instinctively there come up those 
old passages of the potter, and the “ vessels of 
dishonor,” and our lips are dumb, butah! our 
hearts are sad! It dims the brightness and 
buoyancy of faith, and we grope about blind- 
ly, still unsatisfied, for some other solution of 
the problem, and are only content when it 
is solved in accordance with that spirit of 
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beneficence which through all spheres, and 
from all circumstances and experiences, 
educes only good. 

To those who knew Florence Mason, who 
saw day by day her sweet, pale face, and 
knew the bitter experiences that crowded 
and filled her life, this feeling came with 
strong force. 

You have sometimes seen, springing from 
the gray, forbidding rock, a delicate, graceful 
vine. You have seen how that vine spread 
out its soft leaves over the rough, seamed 
rock, and clung to its stern sides through 
storm and sunshiue, the great effort of its life, 
apparently, to hide by its tender art the ugli- 
ness: and sternness of the granite heart on 
which it lay. 

Ican think of no better simile than the 
above to describe the relation of Florence 
Mason to her family, and yet this is faulty in 
one important particular. To the graceful- 
ness and delicacy of the vine, she added the 
strength and suppleness of the oak. There 


was a fine, subtile strength in her nature, — 


which held in abeyance the coarser, rougher 
natures of her kindred. They felt it, too, and 
tried to pass it by with contempt, and ridicule, 
and coarse speech; but they, even in their 
obtuseness, knew that their efforts were an 
ignoble failure. 

If it had been in the olden days of romance, 
when lawless gipseys stole high-born babes 
for some purpose of revenge or malicious 
mischief, one might have believed Florence a 
changeling, and fancied that in some noble 


family a coarse, rude, dark-browed girl was 


bringing sorrow and trouble by-her perverse 
natare. But to the busy, practical dwellers 
in Clifton no such fancy ever occurred. That 
she was really and truly the daughter of Ben 
Mason was an established fact, though some 
wondered at the complete reversal of the 
old Scripture text concerning “grapes from 
thorns and figs from thistles,” and a few said, 
pityingly : 

“She had much better been born like the 
rest of them, poor girl!” 

At the time of which I write Florence was 
twenty-three. For nearly ten years her slight 
shoulders had borne the burden of heavy, un- 
requited and unappreciated toil. Her mother 
had died, leaving a sickly infant of a month to 
the care of the young girl, exacting a promise 
from her that she would never part with it 
while it needed her care. Mrs. Mason had 
not been a tender or faithful mother to the 


ch.Jdren she had borne, but some faint light 
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from the eternal dawn fell across her dull 
vision as she waited through the long days 
and nights of mortal suffering, and her heart 
yearned more tenderly over this little puny 
child, so soon to be motherless, than it had 
ever done over the other four in all their 
lives. She knew her husband was rough, 
unprincipled, and harsh in speech and man- 
ner. Their life had been a stormy one, and 
she had done her part towards making it so. 
She thought of it at first with a little flash of 
defiance in her black eyes as she remembered 
the many insults and indignities to which 
she had been subjected during her married 
life. 
“ There’s one thing, Ben always got as good 
as he gave,” she said, shutting her thin lips 
together firmly. 

But by-and-by better thoughts creptin, and 
one day she sent Florence out to the shop for 
her father. He was busy shoeing a horse, 
and swore with a great oath that he “ would 
not go in to save her from perdition.” _ 

“Tom,” Florence said, quietly, to his as- 
sistant, “you must attend to this work. 
Father will not be gone long.” 

There seemed, somehow, a strange, mag- 

netic virtue in the small, childish hand that 
was lain on Ben Mason’s arm, for, although 
he raved and cursed as was his. wout, he yet 
arose obediently, and taking off his leather 
apron, followed her to the house. 
. What passed in that room Florence never 
knew. It was something over a half-hour 
before her father came out. His lips were 
white, and, she fancied, faintly tremulous, as 
he bade her in a subdued tone to “go to her 
mother.” 

After that there was a sort of strange, 
rough tenderness in Ben Mason’s manner 
towards his wife, but she dared not quite 
trust it, and three days late? gave the little 
Denham with solemn charges, into the hands 
of his young sister, and kissing his uncon- 
scious lips, turned her face to the wall and 
never spoke again. 

‘It was no light task for a girl of searcely 
fourteen years, the rearing of a delicate in- 
fant, and the care of a family of five besides. 
At first the neighbors pitying Ler, went in 
and assisted her, but the dark, ungracions 
look on Ben Mason’s face soon tuld plainly 
that their kind offices were not appreciated, 
and one by one they withdrew their assist- 
ance, leaving Florence to struggle on alone, 
uncheered even by kind words or sympathy 
from her father. 
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The first year brought two more sorrows to 
her life. Frank, her eldest brother, some 
four years her senior, quarrelled with his 
father and ran away, no one knew where. 
But this was not the heaviest grief the year 
brought. Day by day a fear, amounting at 
last to a horror, grew up in her heart. Den- 
nie, the pale, delicate child, who clung to her 
so persistently, and for whom a love, amount- 
ing almost to idolatry; had grown up in her 
heart, was deaf and dumb! She fought 
fiercely against the conviction, refusing to be- 
lieve the declaration of the old Clifton doctor, 
and walked to the city, twelve miles, carrying 
the child in her arms, to consult: those from 
whose wisdom there could be no appeal. 

The third day she returned, a white, sad- 
eyed woman, the last trace of girlish lightness 
vanished from her face. 

“Well,” her father said, coarsely, as with 
unsteady steps she came over the worn 
threshold; “what did your fine city doctors 
say—is he a dummy ?” 

She laid down the sleeping child with a 
faint gesture of weariness, and sank into a 
chair.” 

“ There is no hope,” in a grave, solemn tone. 

“And you’ve been on a fool’s errand, as I 
’sposed,” was the ill-natured reply. 


He took two or three turns up and down 
the room and came back to where she was 
sitting. 


“I have concluded, since you’ve been gone, . 


that the house needs a mistress who can 
think of something besides a deaf and dumb 


young one,” he said, with a sneer. 

“ Father !” 

His dark cheek flushed a little under the 
clear eyes, and the volume of rebuke con- 
tained in that one word, but he went on 
hurriedly : 

“After to-morrow night there'll be a new 


head to the house, and mind ye, Flo, no put- 


ting on any o’ them fine airs of yourn—I 
wont have it!’ 

“Is it Mrs. Andrews, father ?” 

“Yes, it is Mrs. Andrews, and you needn’t 
look so white and horrified about it; it wont 
alter anything, I calculate I am my own 
master yet awhile,” he said, with a defiant 
look. 

But, despite his tone of bravado, there was 
a faint undercurrent of apprehensive disquiet 
underlying speech and manner, and some- 
thing in the firm, grave dignity of the young 
face lifted so unflinchingly to his made his 
own flush and grow confused. 


“Satan himself couldn’t stand out against 
that girl,’ he muttered, under his breath as 
he went back to his work. 

But. after he was gone the proud look 
faded out of the young fave, and sinking on 
her knees beside the sleeping child she 
touched. her white lips to his forehead, 


y- 

God pity us, Dennie, if she comes here!” 
she whispered, with a strong shudder. And 
then fora moment.the beautiful eyes were 
uplifted in a swift, involuntary prayer. 

There was good cause for the feeling of 
dread and abhorrence which Florence felt 
regarding her father’s marriage with this 
woman. She had already been twice mar- 
ried, and strange stories had been told of her 
rule in the households where she had come 
in each case as a stepmother. Florence her- 
self remembered littl Tommy Andrews 
when he was considered the brightest and 
most promising boy in Clifton. She shudder- 
ed as she remembered the summer morning, 
two years before, when he was carried to the 
asylum, a hopeless imbecile. His stepmother 
said it was caused by fever, but there were 
darker rumors than that afloat—rumors of 
inhuman confinements in darkened closets, 
of beatings and indignities too terrible for 


belief; but there was no proof, and so she 


escaped punishment if she was guilty. 

Well, ten years had ran round their weary 
lengths, and Florence Mason, now a fair, 
quiet woman of twenty-three years, still held 
her olden place in the household, Her quiet 
persistence had conquered, and though none 
of them would admit it, she was the real head 
of the family. It is true she could not pre- 
vent the bitter quarrels that disgraced her 
father’s married life, or the rough speech and 
degrading vices in which he gloried. Neither 
could she always win George from the gaw- 


ing-table or Mark from the barroom, But 
she did both, often, and Clifton people said, 


if by any chance, those two fellows were saved 
from destruction, it would be through their 
sister’s faithfulness. More than once the 
players at the fateful board had paused with 
a little feeling, half of superstitious awe, as 
she glided past them and laid her cool, firm 
hand on her brother’s heated pulses. George 
did not generally yield gracefully, and oaths 
were launched about profusely, but he ahoays 
went with her. She knew that he would, and 
appeared gravely unconscious of all the flurry 
and bluster and froth in which he indulged. 


And Mark’was seldom so far intoxicated 


but she could manage him, someway, yet he 
would have knocked down the man who 
dared insinuate as much. 

People wondered at her ‘staying among 
them, and many blamed her for “living in,” 
as they expressed it, “ with such a gang.” She 
made no confidants, and so people did not 
know, though some shrewdly guessed it was 
for little Dennie’s sak@ that she tarried in so 
uncongenial a home. But no one ever con- 
doled with Florence Mason, or presumed to 
offer her sympathy or assistance. There was 
something about her that forbade it, one 
hardly knew how. Whatever in her own 
heart she thought of her kindred, she stood 
unflinchingly between them and the world, 
striving to hide their weaknesses under the 

graceful mantle of her own ‘purity and 
gentleness. 

John Borden had not lived in Clifton five 
years without becoming acquainted with the 
circumstances and character of the Masons. 
He was proud of his ancestors, and the spot- 
less integrity which had distinguished them; 
yet day by day, struggle against it as he 
would, he found himself growing more and 
more deeply in love with the lofty character 
of this daughter of “low estate.” Yet he had 


long ago resoived to marry, when he married 
at all,a woman whose ancestral record was 


as unsullied as his own. But fate works 
strange havoc sometimes with one’s fine res- 
olutions. It did with John Borden’s, and in 
this wise: 


It was a cool April evening, with mists 
hanging along the river bank, ahd a young 
moon just dropping into the dark shadow of 
the pines beyond. Borden had been to 
Lisle, some ten miles away, and was riding 
swiftly along, the chill in the air stirring the 
fiery blood of the powerful bay horse he rode, 
and waking ;an answering echo in his own 
pulses, Perhaps some thought of Florence 


Mason added to the soft delirium, for his 
hand involuntarily slipped to the silky mane 
of his horse, and his whispered “ Easy, Dick!’ 
had a touch of lingering tenderness fn its in- 
tonation that hinted of sweet thoughts. Dick 
understood his master’s moods, and. fell at 


once into a quiet amble, casting his eyes 
direetly upon the ground—the bridJe lying 
loosely upon his neeck—that he might not be 
supposed to see that his master'was gazing 
intently down the river, to where a faint light 
gleamed from the windows of an old wood- 
colored house, with a dingy smithy a few rods 
away. 
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Suddenly Dick gave a start, then reared 
until he stood almost upright. Borden only 
saved himself by clinging to the arched, 
quivering neck. It was only an instant, and 
horse and rider both had themselves in hand, 


though Dick’s impatient feet pawed the earth - 


disdainfully, and the distended nostrils and 
quick breath told how great a power his 
master had over him, for he had not touched 
the bridle, and had only spoken once in a 
low voice. 

“ Florence—Miss Mason, speak to me, what 
is it?” Borden urged, as he stooped over the 
prostrate figure of a woman and child, where, 
caught in the thick underbrush that skirted 


“the road, they had fallen—the woman for the 


moment insensible. 

It was with some difficulty that he was 
able to unclasp the boy’s clinging arms suffi- 
ciently to lift her from. the network of briers 
and scrub-oaks among which she had fallen. 
But at last he held her in his arms, her face 
showing deathly white against his dark* 
garments. 

“O Floy—my love, iny darling!” and over= 
come by passionate love and wild: fear, he 
kissed the soft lips, and forgot “family,” and 
“ancestry,” and everything else. but the fact 
of his great love, which had at last barst its 


barriers with overwhelming power. 


There was a faint stir, a little gasping 
breath, followed by a more decided struggle. 

“ John—Mr. Borden, how came I—?” 

“Hush, dear,” he whispered, his face so 
near hers that he felt it grow saddenly warm 


—it had been so cold! “Lie still and let: me 


tell you. I was riding slowly past the corner 
where the river road leaves the main’street, 
and so absorbed was I—for I was thinking of 
you, Florence!—that I did not see or hear 
aught until you rushed across the road, al- 
most under my horse’s feet. O Florence! I 


can never tell the wild tumult of love, terror 


and surprise that swept over my soul in that 
moment. I knew then how passionately I 
loved, you—O, if I could never be permitted 
to you! Florence, what have you to say 
to me?” 


Gravely and quietly she put away the de- 
taining hands, and taking little Dennie’s 


hand, stood a little apart. 

“T owe you an explanation, and however 
painfal—” 
. “No, Florence, no!” he interrupted; “do 
you think I cannot trust you?” 

“No, I mast tell you. Father and Mark 


had some words. Both had drank heavily, 


q 


and Dennie becoming alarmed by their 
gestures broke into violent weeping, which so 
incensed father that—” 

She paused with an involuntary shudder, 
drawing the child closer towards her. 

“In short,” she added, with a visible effort, 
“I could not save him except by flight. No 
one shall ever strike him while I live to pro- 
tect him!” her voice growing firm and strong 


“Florence, let me take you away from 

re—you and Dennie. I will be as tender 

to him as if he were my own brother. It will 

be better for him, too, and by-and-by he shall 

go to the school where deaf mutes are taught, 
and—” 

There was a sound of approaching steps up 
the river road, and an angry oath was borne 
upon the cool western wind. It was the 
work of an instant for John Borden to catch 
up the slight child with one arm, while he 
helped Florence to a seat upon his horse's 
‘strong back with the other, and mounting 
himself, managed to hold them all on until 
they were we] out of Ben Mason’s way. 

“You must not go back to-night,” he said, 
anxiously. 

“No, I will go to Mr. Lester’s. No one but 
you and him must know of this.” 

He bent and whispered something in her 
ear which sent the hot blood to her temples 
in a fiery flood. Could it have referred in 
any way to Mr. Lester, who was a clergyman, 
I wonder? 

But when Mr. Lester’s door was reached 
Florence put out her hand beseechingly : 

“ You will leave me now, please.” 

“But you have not told me—” 

“There are other days coming,” she said, 
softly, interrupting him. 

“T shall only wait for one,” was the ardent 
response, the light from the window falling 
on her face and revealing it suffused with 
blushes. 

John Borden thought there was never so 
long a night or so interminable a morning as 
those next succeeding. He wondered if he 
was really the same man who had lived on so 
coolly day after day, only thinking of Florence 
Mason at intervals, and then by scarcely the 
most remote possibility as ever being anything 
more to him than a pure inspiratiun. Now 
he thought of nothing else but her sweet face, 
and was not content with a simple “ inspira- 
tion.” Mrs. Anthony, his landlady, who was 
for the fourth time an inconsolable ( ?) widow, 
and who, from a broad experience, understood 
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all the symptonis of the disease, declared to 
her particular friend, Miss Barber, that 
“Borden was head over ears in love,” and 
cited in proof the fact of his putting sugar in 
his coffee three times, and calling her (Miss 
Barber) “ my dear,” when he addressed her. 

“O Mrs. Anthony—you don’t mean—you 
don’t think that I—that he—” stammered 
Miss Barber, confusedl¥. 

“Is in love with you?” laughed Mrs. 
Anthony, with a little sneer of contempt. 
She couldn’t help just a faint shadow of con- 
tempt for a woman who had lived forty years 
without marrying at least, once, or “ more, 
under favorable circumstances,” she added, 
mentally. 

“No, Maria Jane, I don’t mean anything of 
the sort, and if you had ever had the least bit 
of experience—” 

“I’m thankful I haven’t had quite as much 
as some folks,” Miss Barber interrupted, 
coloring up. 

Mrs. Anthony could afford to be forbearing, 
and so smiled condescendingly on her maiden- 
friend, and continued: 

“If you will only keep your temper, Maria 
Jane, T’ll tell you all about it. I’ve had my 
suspicions this year, but last night, when T 
was coming home from class-meeting, who ~ 
should I see but Borden, rae. at _ 
Lester's gate a woman—” 

- “A woman!” exclaimed Miss Barber, with 
a look of virtnous horror, “and in the 
evening!” 

Mrs. Anthony gave a short, amused laugh, 
and resumed : 

“He was holding her hand, and when she 
turned to go in, the light fell on her face, atid 
who should it be but Florence Mason! Doec- 
tor Gray, who was kind enough to walk 
round this way home, seeing I was alone—” 

“This way home: Why, it’s just straight 
in the opposite direction, and you know it, 
Susan Anthony!” exclaimed Miss Barber, 
looking intensely shocked. 

“Which was so much the kinder in him, I 
am sure,” was the good-natured response. 

“O yes; men are wonderfully kind, some- 
times—especially widowers!” was the sar- 
castic answer. 

“Miss Barber,” said the widow, with a 
visible accession of color in the yet fair face ; 
“it is my opinion that your liver needs look- 
ing after. Come to notice, you do look sallow. 
Pll speak to the doctor about you. But as I 
was saying, Doctor Gray touched my arm, 
‘I’ve a notion things are coming to a head 
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in not bringing affairs to a crisis sooner. 
There’s nothing like being prompt in such 
cases, Mrs. Anthony, as you and I know.’” 
The widow repeated this with a little mali- 
cious twinkle in het eyes. “So you see I 
wasn’t at all astonished to hear Borden walk- 


ing the floor half the nigfit as it he was on a 


wager, and Doctor Gray, who came in a few 
minutes to get warm—it was real chilly, you 
know—said it brought back his youthful days 


and made him feel like a boy again. I think 


the doctor is young looking, don’t you?” 

“T-never thought anything about oy 
was the ungracious answer. 

«or 

“Nor don’t want tor 

Mrs, Anthony laughed a little incredulous, 
tantalizing laugh, which so irritated her 
friend that she flounced out of the room, and 
did not make her appearance again until 
supper time. 

In the meantime John Borden had sought 


his fate, full of hopeful anticipation. It jarred © 


a little upon his feelings, the coarseness and 
plainness, not to say wretchedness, which 
characterized everything connected with the ' 
Masons, from the dingy smithy and low- 
roofed cottage, fast falling to decay, to the 
coarse-featured, untidy woman who answered 
his knock. But through an open door he had 
caught sight of the sweet, flushed face of 
Florence, and setting his teeth hard together, 
he overcame his instinctive aversion suffi- 
ciently to greet the woman cordially. ; 

“Walk in,” she said, shortly, turning and 
walking back to her seat by the fire. 

He followed her, the sound of his boot heels — 
striking unpleasantly upon his ear as he 
crossed the bare, unpainted floor. He had 
been accustomed to soft carpets and luxurious 
surroundings from infancy, and this dearth of 
comfort forced itself upon his consciousness 
disagreeably, throwing a chill over his spirits, 
which was not quite dissipated when Florence 
came into the reom and came towards him 
with grave self-possession. There were no 
blushes on the cool cheeks, and the lovély 
blue eyes, though a little sad, did not droop 
nor waver as she lifted them steadily to 
his. 

Dennie. stood a little apart, his own soft 
eyes, so like his sister’s, suffused with tears. 
The child, with that rare instinct which so 
often distinguishes his unfortunate class, 


‘seemed to know, by some strange intuition, 
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pretty fast, there, he whispersil. ‘I don’t: 
blame Borden for bat one thing, and that is, 


the riddle which so perplexed John Borden’s 
understanding. 

“I have come for my answer, Florence,” he 
said, trying to smile despite the chill her 
coolness gave him. 

“It cannot be as you wish, John, but i 
hope to still retain your friendship and re- 
spect,” she said, in a tone as quiet and cool as 
though she was disposing of the most common 
matter. 

“Good heavens, Florence! You surely do 
not mean that you cannot be my wife—that’ 
you do not love?” he exclaimed, his usual 
self-possession quite deserting him. 

“TI cannot be your wife, Mr. Borden,” she 
repeated, her face perhaps a shade paler, but 
otherwise unmoved. 

“ But I thought, last night—you surely—” 

“This is useless as well as painful,” she 


interrupted, a wave of color for the first time — 


staining the still pallor of her face. “I have 


considered the subject thoroughly, and I can 


give you no other answer.” 

“And this is final, I am to understand?” 
his voice hardening. 

“It is final,” she replied, without lifting her 
eyes. 

Three days later Clifton was astonished by 
the runior that John Borden had disposed of 
his business and was going out of town. At 
first no one believed it, for had not Jobn 
Borden the best run of business in town, with 
a constantly increasing patronage, and had 


_ not everybody prophesied that the Borden 
' fortune and honor would culminate in John? 


It was only one of those senseless stories that _ 


ge started, one hardly knows how. 

“Filo,” Ben Mason said, suddenly, as he 
stood washing his grimy hands at the kitchen 
sink, “ Borden’s goin’ to California, they say. 
Good riddance to the fellow, I say, with his 
high-and-mighty airs. I'd just like to give 
him a cowhiding,the white-livered aristocrat !” 

“ Father!” 

“Well, I would,” he replied, in a low 
sullen tone, 

“She stood a moment looking him steadily 
in the face, her own pale as death, but with 
firm lips and blazing eyes. Insénsibly his 
eyes drooped, and a shamed, cowed look 
overspread his face. 

“You will not say that again,” her voice 
firm and clear. 

“ Maybe I will,” was the dogged answer. 

“No, you will not!” 

He bent his black brows upon her but 
made no answer. 
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“Well, Borden had gone, sure enough, and 
even the most skeptical had to yield before 
the fact. By degrees the story got out—told 
first confidentially by Mrs. Anthony under a 

ict charge of secrecy, and repeated indefi- 
tely, always under the same limitations, 
until every man, woman and child in Clifton 
had it at their tongue’s end—that Florence 
Mason had encouraged, and then rejected 
him. Doctor Gray’s “one horse shay” tar- 
ried longer than usual at his patients’ doors, 
while that worthy dealt out choice morsels of 
gossip cleverly sandwiched between Dover 
powders and Epsom salts, 

It is one of the noblest traits of our human 
nature that it instinctively takes. the side of 
the wronged; but human judgment is not in- 
fallible, unfortunately, and a greater wrong is 
sometimes committed through false judg- 
ment. 

Everybody in Clifton sympathized with 
Borden, but particularly the women. The 
number, who, under the pressure of their 
feelings, would have been willing to console 
him—each of whose charms (in their own 
estimation) far exceeded Florence Mason’s— 
was something immense. And as their sym- 
pathy for Borden increased, their blame of 
Florence kept pace with it. ° 
+ “Tm sure J never shall pity her again, let 
her suffer what she will,” Mrs. Anthony de- 
clared to the doctor, who dropped in to dis- 
cuss the matter. “You and I saw enough, 
doctor, to know that she did encourage him, 
and no woman has aright to do that if she 
don’t care for a man.” 

“Tam sure you wouldn’t do it,” was the 
meaning reply. 

to think that—that—” 

“ Don’t you know ?” 

At this interesting juncture Miss Barber 
came upon the scene, and the conversation 
again returned to Florence, which had been 
in imminent danger of assuming a more per- 
sonal character between the two. 

“T met Florence to-day—or rather she came 
out to speak to me,” Doctor Gray resumed. 
“It was about that boy—I do believe she 
worships him! Well, I don’t know as I much 
wonder, seeing what George and Mark are, 
though I have always thought it a pity the 
poor little fellow lived. But we cannot un- 
derstand these things; they look purposeless 
to us, and our hearts are full of doubt, Why 
are strong men and faithful women taken 
from the midst of usefulness, and the aged, 
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and idiotic, and insane left? I have scen so 
much of it in my thirty years of professional 
life that it almost swamps my faith some- 
times.” 

“We've no business to reason anything 
about it; it’s decreed, and that ought to 
satisfy us,” said Miss Baxber. 

_“ But it don’t; and how is a rational being 
to refrain from reasoning? Now there’s the 
Masons, Just look at the life that young 
girl has led ever since she can remember. 
There is not a high-born lady in the land 
with finer sensibilities, keener appreciation of 
all that is beautiful and luxurious in life, and 
higher moral and spiritual instincts, than 
Florence Mason. Just think how all these 
have been kept on the rack for all these years! 
Loving beauty, yet having only the coarsest 
ugliness; keenly sensitive to all wrong, and 
rudeness, and vulgarity, yet having them 
thrust upon her at every turn. Talk about 
the martyrs of old! Their glory grows dim 
and faint before hers. They laid their lives 
on the altar of faith and went up to glory; 
she has lain hers on the altar of duty, and 
still lives on. Talk of dead martyrs! why, 
Miss Barber, the world is full of living ones a 
thousand times more grand in their faithful 
devotion.” 

“But she has just had an opportunity to 
escape from this uncongenial life, and has 
refused it,” Mrs. Anthony interposed. 

“And that brings me to the very point I 
wished to make. It was that boy who kept 
her at home, you may depend. Indeed, if it 
had not been for him, she would have gone 
away when her father married Mrs. Andrews; 
she told me so herself. Now there is a life 
that can never be of any benefit to itself or 
others—a constant and heavy burden to some 
one, inevitably, Why should that purposeless 
life stand between her and happiness ?” 

“None of God’s ways are purposeless, 
Doctor Gray,” said Miss Barber, gravely; “it 
is only we who are blind.” 

“But Mr, Lester says that Borden would 
have taken Dennie, and that he offered to,” 
said Mrs. Anthony, who didn’t quite. relish 
this glorification of Florence Mason by the 
doctor. Besides, she had lost a good boarder, 
and her sympathies were very strongly in his 
favor. 

“Well, well,” said the doctor, considerably 
nonplussed; “I didn’t think about that. But 
the fact is, we don’t any of us know; thongh 
for her sake I wish she could have decided 
differently.” 
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But whatever the reason for her course 
was, no one in Clifton was likely to discover 
it. The summer days came and went, and 
Florence kept on her way with a brave, smil- 
’ ing face, though some fancied there was an 
unquiet shadow lurking in her eyes. People 
who lived near said there was a light burning 
in her chamber nearly all night, and two or 
three young girls, who had read of heroines 
who had suddenly burst upon the admiring 
world full-fledged authors, at a breath, 
prophesied that Florence Mason was writing 
a book. But no one was prepared for the 
fearful tragedy that added its shadow to the 
gloom of one lowery November dawning. 

The nearest neighbor had seen a light in 
Florence’s room at three o’clock. After that 
nothing more was known of the Masons till a 
neighbor, going down to the river for drift- 
wood in the gray of the morning, saw a man 
lying on his face some ten rods from the door. 
Sontething about the limp, nerveless attitude 
struck him with a feeling of awe. Turning 
from his course, he approached the prostrate 
figure and stooped over it, his face blanching 
as he gazed. 

“My God! it is George Mason, and he is 
dead—dead!” And with a nervous stride he 
made for Benton’s, a few rods below, and 
arousing them, communicated the startling 
intelligence that George Mason had been 
murdered, and was lying on the little hillock 
between the house and shore. 

Florence was wakened from a deep, dream- 
less slamber by her stepmother’s voice calling 
her name. She sprang up with the vague 
feeling of alarm one experiences when sud- 
denly roused from a heavy sleep. A look of 
strange terror had changed the hitherto im- 
mobile face of Mrs. Mason, and her hands, 
which clutched the headboard, trembled. 

“George,” she gasped, “and—and your 
father—” 

“What is it?” Florence cried, now thor- 
oughly awake. “They haven’t touched him— 
Dennie ?” 

“You never think of anybody but that little 
idiot!’ the woman cried, angrily, a fierce 
flush almost hiding the terror in her ‘face. 
“Will you understand when I tell you that 
George has been murdered, and your father, 
under the sudden shock, fell to the floor like 
a log, and hasn’t moved or opened his eyes 
since ?” 

“And Mark—where is Mark?” Florence 
asked, with strange, startling vehemence. 

_ “I don’t know. Did he come home?” 


“Yes, he came home.” 

“At what time?” 

“ Tt was quite late,” she answered, evasively. 

“And where was George then? Did you 
see liim after supper?” 

“Yes, I saw him come home,” speaking 
slowly and reluctantly. ; 

“ Were they together ?” 

“Don’t!” Florence cried, sharply, throwing 
up her hands. And then -involuntarily the 
two women gazed in each other’s faces for a 
full moment: 

“I thought so!” said the elder woman, as 
she turned and went down the stairs. 

That day the low-roofed cottage by the 
river bank was the great centre of attraction. 
People came and went all day long, impelled 
by that curious attraction which mankind has 
for the horrible. And before nightfall it was 
whispered that Mark and his brother had 
quarrelled the previous evening, and ‘that 
they had left Glover’s saloon together about 
midnight, Mark very much under \the influ- 
ence of liquor, and inclined tu be 
No one saw them afterwards that could be 
learned. Mark was missing! What could 
the inference be, looking at the matter in the 
light of reason, but that George Mason had 
come to his death at the hands of his own 
brother? The excitement in Clifton was 
beyond precedent in the annals of that quiet 
town, and immediate steps were taken for the 
apprehension of the supposed fratricide. But 
November grew into December, and Decem- 
ber into January, and the excitement had 
measurably died away, and no trace of Mark 
Mason had ever been discovered later than 
that when he left Glover’s saloon that 
November midnight, in company with his 
brother. If Florence knéw anything more, 
as many believed she did, she kept the secret 
securely hid in her own breast. 

It was a hard winter at the river cottage; 
for the brawny arms that had wielded the 
sledge were !imp and nerveless, and a sort of 
lethargic stupor held the mind in thrall 
almost continuously. 

“Tt is only a question of time,” ‘Doctor Gray 
said to Florence; “there is no chance for 
recovery, only a gradual wearing out. It is 
very hard for you, little girl.” 

“ O Doctor Gray, if only he could regain 
his senses before he goes!” the quick tears 
springing to her eyes; “it is so terrible to 
have him die so! Ido not care for any suf- 
fering or toil for myself; I am so glad I can 
do it for him—so glad that—” 
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She paused, leaving the sentence unfin- 
ished; but a sudden, swift crimson flamed to 
her blue-veined temples, and Doctor Gray 
easily divined the cause. 

A strange torpor and stillness seemed to 
have fallen upon the house where heretofore 
there had been loud speech, angry alterca- 
tions and fearful profanity. Suddenly, in a 
night, the bolt had fallen, and three voices 
dropped silently out of the concord of sounds, 
One hushed forever; another paralyzed to 
comparative silence, and a third stilled as 
mysteriously as if death had lain its hand 
upon it so far as it concerned them. 

“It is the judgment of Heaven,” men said, 
with pious satisfaction. Well, perhaps it was; 
but who suffered most? Was it not the pure, 
gentle, saintly girl, whose whole life had been 
a Sweet psalm of devotion and self-sacrifice? 
Ah! not yet was the mysterious problem 
solved, making plain the hidden hand of an 
infinite Providence. 

With the early spring breezes, as if their 
healthful breath had blown the torpor from 
his brain, Ben Mason’s dormant intellect 
began to awake. His physical strength did 
not return, but his mind came back with 
strange clearness. And then came a few 
weeks of such quiet peace as Florence Mason 
had never known in all her life. Neighbors 
who had shunned the Masons for years came 
in to see, and departed declaring that Ben 
Mason was really dead—this gentle, low- 
voiced, patient man could not by any possi- 
bility be he. It seemed as if the ugly husks 
that held his soul had been suddenly stripped 
away, and the faint spark of divinity within 
had burst to sudden flame. His wife looked 
on in a sort of dazed way, and forgot her old 
radeness of speech in this new atmosphere of 
love and gentleness. 

From the first dawn of returning reason 
Ben Mason had manifested a strong fondness 
for his “pretty Dennie,” as he called him. 
At first the boy was shy, but his instincts 
weré keen, and he soon understood it as 
clearly as Florence herself. From that mo- 
ment the two were inseparable, and Doctor 
Gray told his wife—nee Anthony—that he 
had lived to see why God spared that little 
life, which he, in his blindness, had called 

less. 
apna a few weeks later Ben Mason 
died with songs of rejoicing on his lips, and 
words of tender benediction on the head of 
his pure, truc-heart-d Florence, the strange 
problem lay open to the day, and the ways of 


God were justified. Not in vain had been the 
long years of patient devotion. 

Only once, and that the day before his 
death, did he revert to a certain event in the 
past. Florence was leaning over him, touch- 
ing with her soft fingers the heavy iron gray 
hair upon the pillow. 

“I want to speak about one, thing, dear, 
before I die,” he said, taking her hand 
between both of his. “I know I have been a 
hard father in many things, but in that I was 
a brute. You know what I mean. I was 
maddened to see you flee from me and cling 
to him, and I swore you should never marry 
him while I lived. I foresaw at once that you 
would not leave Dennie, and in that way I 
knew I could thwart Borden, whom I had 
never liked, and now positively hated. I knew 
he would offer to take Dennie. and I. believe, 
in my impious wrath, I would have killed him 
before he should have done so. Well, you 
gave him up, as I knew you would, sooher 
than leave the boy alone in our hands, and 
for awhile I felt a sort of savage delight in the 
thought; but it insensibly grew into a bitter 
pain, and sometimes, when I saw your patient. 
face, which never upbraided me for my fiend- 
ish cruelty, I grew half mad with remorse, 
and yet if he had come again, I should have’ 
done just the same. I want, above all else,. 
your forgiveness for this one great wrong, to. 
carry with me to your mother as a. proof of. 
the faithfulness with which yon have kept 
the charge she committed to you.” 

“It was for the best, father; I saw that 
long ago,” she said, cheerfully, but with white 
lips, that revealed a secret pain. . 

“I hope it is not too late for you to be 
happy yet, my child; that the blight of my 
wrong-doing may not hopelessly darken your 
future,” he replied, scanning her face 
anxiously. 

“Do not let that trouble you, dear father. 
I thank you now for what then seemed cruel. 
Do not let us talk of it any more.” And so 
the subject dropped between them. 

Early in June the Mason place, including 
the blacksmith shop, cottage and some half 
dozen acres of wornout pasture-land, were 
sold at auction for seven hundred dollars— 
more, some said, than they were worth, for 
everything about them was fast going to ruin 
through abuse and neglect. 

That Florence was to leave Clifton was 
pretty generally understood, though no one 
was quite certain of her destination, and 
various rumors prevailed, one of which was 
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that she was going to California to Jobn 
Borden, who had sent for her. Doctor Gray 
heard the story, aud was so delighted that he 
could not refrain from congratulating her. 
She grew white as the rose in her hair, but 
her eyes and her voice were steady. 

“Doctor Gray, will you do me the favor to 
contradict this absurd story?” she said, 
gravely. “I care very little what rumor says 
of me, but that I will not have!” the lapis- 
lazuli eyes darkening to purple. 

And so one sunshiny day, when the roses 
and birds.were in tune, Florence Mason left 
Clifton, carrying with her the two helpless 
burdens, which someway, she hardly knew 
how, she was to bear. For since her father’s 
death, and even before, her stepmother had 
seemed like one dazed. She went about in 
an aimless, mechanical manner, seldom 
speaking unless addressed, and then in a 
dreamy, absent way. She was very obedient, 
following Filorence’s directions with unques- 
tioning fidelity, and manifesting anxiety or 

mneasiness only when she was out of her 
sight. Doctor Gray said it was softening of 
the brain, and recommended her removal to 
the hospital; but she wept and prayed so 
piteously to stay with Florence, that she 
refused to have her carried away. 

J shouldn’t feel right about it, as she 
feels,” she replied to Doctor Gray’s argu- 
ments, “and the shall share with end 
me, whatever our fortune be.” 

“But how are you to do what you hope to 
for him, with this heavy burden on your 
shoulders? You say he must go to school; 
such schools are expensive, unless,” he added, 
hesitatingly, “ he is entered—” 

“Dennie will never be a pauper while I 
have life and health, Doctor Gray,” she in- 
terrupted, with that sweet, firm dignity that 
so strongly characterized her, and which had 
exercised so strong a power over the rough 
natures of her family. 

In a quiet out-of-the-way street of the city 
of ——, Florence Mason took up her abode. 
Dennie was at once placed in the school for 
deaf mutes, and she joined the great army of 
sewing-women. But early in winter a better 
fortune opened before her. A lady clerk was 
wanted in the establishment where she had 
been employed—a cloak-maker’s. Mr. Dudley 
offered her the situation, wih was gladly 
accepted. 

And so a year and 
broken by little of incident. Dennie was 
making rapid advancement, and had lately 
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| a very decided taste for drawing. 
“If he could have the requisite instruction, 
he might make a great artist,” Florence was 
told. But how could she provide such 
teachers? Her income was insufficient for 
their current expenses, and the little fand 
which she had hoarded so carefully was 
quietly diminishing. Yet if she only could! 
And the vision of Dennis as a great artist, a 
man reverenced and honored—her Dennie!— 
the poor, despised unfortunate, whom every- 
body (save her) regarded as a drag and 
burden upon her life, haunted her continu- 
ally, until she resolved that he should have 
the necessary instructions, if she had to go 
with one meal a day to procure them. 

She went over to the asylum the next 
morning after coming to the above resolution, 
and took steps towards procuring a teacher, 
the suffused cheeks and tearful syes of the 
boy, as he clung to her in a transport of grat- 
itude and delight, quite reeompensing her for 
all privations she might bear. 

Coming back she met Doctor Gray, who 
had come out to the city on business, He 
turned and walked back with her, listening 
with a pleased face to the hopeful story she 
had to tell of Dennis, her own labors and 
successes, and the prospect of a brighter 
futare. 

“ You see I am a little selfish, doctor,” she 
said, laughing,.“ for by-and-by I shall have to 
lean on him. It sounds strange, dori’t it? 
You never thought of such a possibility, I 
know. O Doctor Gray, how wonderful are 

His ways!” 

“Wonderful, and past finding out. And, 
Florence, ‘this reminds me of what I heard 
the other day—perhaps you have heard it as 
well. I refer to John Borden’s marriage.” 

“No, I had not heard,” she replied, quietly. 
But Doctor Gray noticed that she averted 
her face. 

“He was married near a year ago, but the 
news did not reach Clifton till last week,” he 
continued, thinking it best to tell all and have 
it over. 

“He is in California?” in the same quiet 
tone. 

“Yes, in San Francisco. Can you bear 
another piece of news, Florence? something 
more nearly affecting yourself—something for 
which I know you have hoped—” 

“Mark! O Doctor Gray, is—is it any- 
thing?” She paused, and burst into tears. 

“ Hush, Floy!” he said, with a smile, draw- 
ing her arm through his, “It is good news, 
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so wait a moment till we get into a quieter 
street.” 

They walked on for five minutes in silence, 
though he felt her arm tremble violently; 
‘then she said, in a low, intense tone: 

“You must tell me now; I cannot wait!” 

“Well, it’s not really anything about Mark; 
out a fellow died in Sing Sing last week, who 
confessed that he killed George. They had 
played together that evening, and George had 
won his last penny. He vowed to have 
back, and followed him for the purpose of 
robbing him of it. Buta few steps away lie 
was joined by Mark, and the two went to 
Glover’s. He lurked about the place till they 
came out, and followed them home. They 
were noisy, and Mark quarrelsome, and sat 
down upon the grass, each refusing to go in 
first. But after a little,a woman came out 
and coaxed Mark into the house. He heard 
them ascend the stairs, the woman steadying 
and assisting the man. Then she came back 
and tried to get him in, likewise; but he 
would not go, declaring that he would sleep 
where he pleased. It need not be told who 
that woman was; Florence. He waited till 
all was still, and George well asleep, and then 
crept cautiously up and proceeded to examine 
his pockets, intending no violence, only to 
have back his money. But George awoke, 
and a fierce struggle ensued, the result of 
which you know. He declared that he was 
horror-stricken and half wild at thought of 
what he had-done, and at first resolved upon 
flight; but upon second thought concluded it 
would be safer to remain, which he did,. it 
occurring to him that Mark might be sus- 
pected, as they had a quarrel early in the 
evening, as was well known. Mark’s absence 
aided his escape, though of the causes of his 
‘strange disappearance he knew nothing.” 

Long before he had ¢losed Florence was 
sobbing like a child, her usual self-control 
quite forsaking her. 

“T cannot help it,” she said, softly. “O 
Doctor Gray, jf you only knew what this is to 
me! I thought it was Mark; I—O, liow 
much I have endured !” 

“ Well, the shadows all seem to be lifting at 
last,” was the cheerful response. 

But she did not reply. Was she thinking 
of John Borden’s marriage, and thinking, 
because of that, the great glory of the sun- 
shine would. be forever dimmed for her? That 
now, when one after another all the old 
obstacles were being removed, when the 
haunting fear that she was the sister of a 


murderer—which to her sensitive soul would 
have placed an insuperable barrier between 
them forever—was swept away, fate still stood 
before her, mocking her joy with its sad “too 
late 

Six years later, one morning in May, a party 
of two gentlemen and a lady were sauntering 
through one of the magnificent art galleries 
of Florence, Italy. They were a noticeable 
group for several reasons, and many eyes fol- 
lowed them as they moved about, and there 
were whispered words and exclamations of 
admiration among the many loiterers in that 
temple of beanty. 

A gentleman standing near the door started 
abruptly as he caught a partial glimpse of the 
lady’s face. He took a step forward, but they 
had passed further on. 

“Isn’t he handsome, Mr. Borden? and a 
second Michael Angelo, it is said, too,” said a 
young girl, noticing his glance. 

“I beg your pardon, Miss Kitty, but to 
whom do you refer? I didn’t notice: any 
gentleman in particular,” said Borden, somé- 
what confusedly. 

“Why, whom should I mean but young 
Mason, the new star just rising upon the 
horizon of fame? There, he is coming this ~ 
way now. What a glorious face! And he is 
deaf and dumb. Isn’t that interesting ?” 

“The misfortune ?” 

“No, the circumstances. But one wouldn’t 
mind speech and hearing so much where the 
soul can speak as his can. Ah, Mr. Borden, 
he has heard what you and I have not, the 
voice of the infinite God!” the. young face 
growing suddenly grave, and the eyes dewy 
with feeling. 

“And the rest of the party?” he asked, 
eagerly. 

“The gentleman is an elder brother—a 
Captain Frank Mason, who is reported im- 
mensely rich, and the lady is‘ their sister. 
Isn’t she magnificent? A ‘perfeet Madonna,’ 
every one says. I think she must be the 
proudest and happiest woman in the world, 
don’t you ?” 

“T hope so, most devoutly. But you must 
excuse me to the party. I have just remem- 
bered an engagement.” And lifting his hat, 
he walked hastily out. 

What a fortunate thing it is for mankind, 
that, in moments of xtreme annoyance, em- 
barrassment of emotion, that they are able to 
“recollect an engagement.” Memory deserves 
the everlasting gratitude of the race for this 
grand safety-valve. 


For two hours John Bordew walked the 
streets of Florence like one ina dream. He 
was half wild with surprise, wonder and 
delight. Could he be waking? Was she 
there—Florence, his beautiful early love, the 
queen among women ? 

But by-and-by the practical asserted itself, 
resulting in finding him that evening at their 
hotel, waiting with the nervousness of a boy, 
rather than the composure of a man of thirty- 
eight, while the servant took up his card to 
Miss Mason. 

And when they met, for he was at once 

- admitted, her face was calm and tranquil, but 
he couldn’t quite govern himself, strong man 
though he was. . 

“Ts this a miracle?” he asked, taking her 
hand, and glancing at Denham. ; 

“Yes, God's miracle,” she said, reverently. 

“Tell me about it. I have not heard from 
Clifton these ten years.” 

As briefly as possible she told him of 
George’s tragic death, her father’s long illness 
and triumphant death, and three years sub- 
sequently the death of her stepmother. But 
of the long, hard struggle of care and toil she 
did not speak, though her pride in and devo- 
tion to Denham, showed in spite of all her 
care. 

“And Frank, when did he return? And 
_where is Mark?” 

“O, Frank came into New York as captain 
of a Liverpool merchant vessel a little over a 
year ago. You can imagine the joyful sur- 
prise it was tome, We came out in his ship 
—for he is owner as well as. captain—and he 
bas stolen three months to devete to us. I 
suppose Denham and [ shall tarry here 
awhile; for dear Dennie’s sake, though, not 
mine,” 

“And Mark ?” 

“That is more God’s miracle than all else,” 
her face grave and tender with deep feeling. 
“He is a preacher in Arkansas. A strange 
transformation, I know you think, but only 
another proof that no soul is ever beyond the 
loving care and thought of God. He thought 
it but a strange, sudden whim which took 
him away, not seeing the hand that led him.” 

“You are a happy woman, Florence!” 

“Ought I not to be?” she said, with a 
bright smile. “But, pardon me,I have not 
asked about your famil¥.” 

“T have no family.” 

“I thought—I heard, rather, you were 
married.” 

“Clara died in less than a year from our 
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wedding day. She had been an invalid for 
years,” he said, briefly. 

But he did not tell her that he had married 
her more from pity than any other sentiment, 
finding her ill and an orphan in a land of 
strangers, her parents having died of a malig- 
nant fever within a few days of each other, 
in a land where they had come for their 
child’s health. i 

“Ifshe ever had the right to know, then 
he would tell her all,” he said to himself, the 
possibility seeming further and further off 
each time they met. He was a far less. hope- 
ful lover at thirty-eight than he had been at 
twenty-eight; and then she was always so 
calm, with such a sweet, cool dignity ia 
speech and manner, that he grew less hope- 
ful éach day, and became as ‘altogether 
wretched a companion as one could well find, 

“Something is troubling you, Mr. Borden,” 
Florence said, one day when He was unusually 
glum; “ wont you tell me about it?” 

“T don’t think it wonld interest you+-it 
didn’t once, I remember,” said he, desperately. 

For the first time wave after wave of 
crimson swept over cheek, neck and 
bosom. 

“T—I didn’t think—I—” she stammered, 
her composure suddenly broken up. 

“You didn’t think I was’ such a fool as to 
go on loving a woman ten years, who had re- 
jected me as coldly as you had? I dare say 
not, but I have been ‘just such a one!” he 
said, savagely. 

- “Not coldly, John.” Her voice grew 
suddenly tremulous. 

He sprang up and came and stood before 

her. 

“Florence Mason, don’t trifle with mea 
moment, for God’s sake! I have loved you 
ten—ay, twelve years, better, a thousand 
times better, than my own life. O Florence! 
is it all in vain? Can you never learn tolove 
me?” his voice sharp with intense passion. 

“No, John; I learned that more than 
twelve years ago, and I have never forgotten 
the lesson.” 

You and I, reader, have no further business 
there; let us step aside. 

That night Florence wrote on a slip of 
paper a few words and gave them to Denham, 
a soft blush brightening her face as she did so. 
He sat a moment in smiling thought, then 
turning the paper, wrote back: 

“Darling Floy; I have an inspiration. I 
will paint a picture and it shall be, ‘Out of 
the Depths.’ ” 


° 


The Doctor's Mistake. 


But when a year later the artistic world 
were in raptures over a new painting by 
Denham Mason, no one ever dreamed how 
much of it was real in the life of the artist. 
The picture represented a gray, sullen sea 
breaking over jagged rocks, with drifts of 
slimy, dead-green sea-weeds massed upon the 
shore, which lay, arid and desolate, under a 
lurid sky. Springing from the darkest shadow, 


rose, at first faintly aud vaguely perceptible, 


a winding, silvery stair, that brightened and 
broadened as it rose to where, on the top- 
most round, stood the figure of a beautiful 
woman, her uplifted face bathed in the sud- 
den glory of a parting cloud, through which 
streamed a flood of golden light, that fell in a 
robes. 

The name of the picture was, “Our or THE 


_Dreprus.” 


THE DOCTOR'S MISTAKE, 


Tue following anecdote, though somewhat 
old, will probably be new. to most of our 
readers: 

Some years ago a ship from Spain arrived 
in the port of Manilla. Among the passengers 
was a young doctor from Madrid, who had 
gone to the Philippines with the design of 
settling in the colon¥ and pushing his fortune 
by means of his profession. 

On the morning after he had landed our 
doctor sallied forth for a walk on the Paseo. 
’ He had not proceeded far when his attention 
Was attracted to a young girl, a native, who 
was walking a few paces ahead of him. He 
observed that every now and then the girl 
stooped her head towards the pavement, 


Which was straightway spotted with blood. 
Alarmed on the girl’s account, our doctor 
walked rapidly after her, observing that she 
still continued to expectorate blood at inter- 
vals as she went. Before he could overtake 
her, the girl had reached her home, a cottage 
in the suburbs, into which she entered. The 
doctor followed close upon her heels, and 
summoning her father and mother, directed 
them to send immediately for the priest, as 
their daughter had not many hours to live. 
‘The distracted parents, having learned the 
profession of their visitor, immediately ac- 
ceded to his request. The child was put to 
bed in extreme affright, having been told 
what was about to befall her. The nearest 
.padre was brought, and everything was 
arranged to smooth the journey of her soul 
through the passes of purgatory. The doctor 
plied his skill to the utmost, but in vain. In 
less than twenty-four hours the girl was dead. 


_As np to that time the young girl had always 
enjoyed excellent health, the doctor’s prog- 


nostication was regarded as an evidence of 
great and mysterious skill. The fame of it 


soon spread through Manilla, and in a few 


hours the newly-arrived physician was be- 
leagured with patients, and in a fair way of 
accumulating a fortune. In the midst of all 
this, some one. had the curiosity to ask the 
doctor how he could possibly have predicted 
the death of the girl, seeing that she had been 
in perfect health a few hours before. 

“Predict it?” replied the doctor, “ why, sir, 
I saw her spit blood enough to have killed her 
half a dozen times.” 

“ Blood! how did you know it was blood ?” 

“How! from the color; how else?” 

“But every one spits red in Manilla.” 

The doctor, who had alr-ady observed this 
fact, and was laboring under some uneasiness 
in regard to it, r-fused to make any further 
confession @t the time; but he had said 
enough to elucidate the mystery. 


The thing soon spread throughotit the city, 


.and it became clear to every one that wliat 


the new medico had. taken for blood was 
nothing else than the red juice of the bayo, 
and that the poor girl had died from the fear 
of death caused by his prediction. His 
patients now fled from him as speedily as 
they had congregated; and to avoid the 
ridicule that awaited him, as well as the in- 
dignation of the friends of the deceased girl, 
our doctor was fain to escape from Manilla, 
and return to Spain in the same ship that had 
brought him out. 
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LUCK AND PLUCK i 


IN WHICH JOHN TAKES FRENCH LEAVE. 


“To-tonrow I will, leave Jackson,” 


thought John, as he undressed himself, and 


jumped into bed. 

His spirits rose as he made resolution. 
It had been very irksome to hi feel that 
he was under the control of such a man as 
Mr. Huxter—a man for whom it was impos- 
sible for him to feel either respect or regard. 
Under any circumstances it would have been 
disagreeable for him to remain, but off from 
the studies in which be had taken delight, 
the time passed heavily; he felt that he had 
no longer an object in life. But the petty 
persecutions to which he was subjected made 
it intolerable, and he was satistied that the 
accident. which hat befallen Mr. Huxter 
would only make matters worse. 

Meanwhile Mr. Huxter, on his bed below, 
cherished thoughts the reverse of agreeable 
concerning Our @ 


“Tl come up with the young rascal,” he 


muttered. “He'll firtd it’s a bad 
he’s done for himself.” 


JOHN OAKLEY’S INHERITANCE. 


wife, who wanted justice done, 

“ Why. isn’t it his fault?” said her husband, 
looking at her with a frown. 

you would slip into the 
tub.” 

“And I shouldn't wonder if yon put it 
there, Mrs. Huxter. - It was a regular trap.” 

“I put it there just for a few minutes. I 
was going to move it.” 

“Yes, after you had accomplished your 
object, and got me scalded.” 

“You ought not to say such things, Mr. 
Huxter. You know I was innocent of any 
such intention.” 

“O, of course nobody was to blame, That's 
always the way. But it isn’t much comfort 
to me.” 

“Well, I do,” said Mr. Huxter, savagely. 
“As soon as I get up, I'll give Oakley such a 
flogging as he never got before.” 

It was @ great disappointment to Mr. Hux- 
ter that he could not carry out his benevolent 
design at once, but he felt too uncomfortable 
for that. 
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“Tt wasn’t his fault, Mr. Huxter,” said his . 
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“TI wish you had never brought him here,” 
said Mrs. Huxter, “I am sure he cannot 
enjoy himself much here.” 

“TI don’t care whether he enjoys himself or 
not,” said her husband. “We get six dollars 
a week for his board, that’s the main point. 
And next week when I set him to work in. 
the shop, we'll make a pretty good thing out. 
of him.” 

“TI don’t believe he will be willing to work 
in the shop. He knows that you get paid for 
his board.” 

“I think I can persuade him with the 
horsewhip,” said Mr. Huxter, significantly. 

At that moment John’s steps were heard 
as he ascended the attic stairs on his way to 
bed. 

A new thought came to Mr. Huxter about 
an hour later. He reflected that it was in 
John’s power to elude his vengeance by 
escaping, and this he had no intention of 
permitting. 

“Mrs. Huxter,” he said. 

“Do you want anything?” 

“Yes, I want you to go up stairs, and 
fasten the door in John Oakley’s chamber.” 

“What for?” 

“No matter what for. Go and do it, and I 
will tell you afterwards.” 

. “He wont be able to come down stairs in 
the morning.” 

“I don’t mean that he shall. 1’ll keep him 
in his room fur twenty-four hours on bread 
and water. It’'ll-be a good lesson for him. 
Come, are you going? If you don’t Ill get 
out of bed myself, and go up.” 

Mrs. Huxter thought it best to comply with 
the command accompanied by such a threat. 
Much against her will, therefore, she went 
up and secured the door of John’s chamber 
by a bolt placed upon the outside. She 
hoped that her husband would forget all 
about it during the night, so that she might 
release John before he had learned that he 
had been a prisoner. 

It was about half past three that John 
awoke. He did not know what time it was, 
but conjectured that it might be near four. 
Though he still felt sleepy, he deemed it ad- 
visable to lose no more time, but escape 
while Mr. Huxter was asleep. He accordingly 
dressed himself as carefully as he could, in 
the imperfect light, and went on tip-toe to 
the door. He tried to open it, but without 
success. Thinking that the door might stick 
he made another attempt. This time he 
understood the state of things. 


“I have been bolted in,” he said to 
himself. “Can Mr. Huxter have suspected 
my plan?” 

Whether this was or was not the case John 
was unable to determine, 

He sat down on the bed, and reflected 
what he had better do. Should he give up 
the attempt, and go to bed again? No, he 
was resolved not to relinquish his plan while 
there was any chance of carrying it out. 

He went to the window and looked out. 
If it had been on the second floor the difficulty 
would have been less, but. it. was an attic 
window, and over twenty feet from the. 
ground. There was no ell part beneath, but 
the distance to the ground was unbroken. 

A sudden thought struck John. He turned 
up the bed, and found that it rested upon an 
interlacing cord. Why could he not detach 
this cord, and, fastening it to some fixed ob- 
ject in the chamber, descend with safety to 
the ground? The plan no sooner occurred 
to John than he determined to carry it into 
execution. 

The rope proved to be quite long enough 
for his purpose. He fastened one end secure- 
ly and dropped the other over the sill. Look- 
ing down he saw that it nearly reached the 
ground. He had no fear of trusting» himself 
to it. He had always been good at climbing 
ropes, and was very strong in the arms. 

“After all,” he thought, “this is better than 
to have gone down stairs. I might have 
stumbled over something in the dark, and 
Mr. Huxter would have been roused by the 
noise.” 


He got Ea t of the window and swang out. 


He let hi If down as noiselessly as possible. 
In less than a minute he stood upon the 
ground under the gray morning sky. 

He looked up to Mr. Huxter’s window, but 
everything was still. Evidently no one had 
heard him. 

“So far, so good,” thought John. “Now I 
must travel as many miles as possible between 
now and six o'clock. That will give me a 
good start if I am pursued.” 

John hoped he would meet no one: who 

would recognize him. Bat in this he was 
disappointed. He had walked six miles when 
he heard his name called from behind. 
Startled he looked back hastily, and to his 
relief discovered @iat the call came from 
David Wallace, who had taken him up on his 
first journey to Milbank. 

“Where are you going, John?” asked 
David. “Don’t you want to ride?” 
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“Thank you,” said John. “Tm afraid the letters would be noticed by 
_ ~ He jumped on board the wagon, and took the post-master, and put Mr. Huxter on the 
a seat beside David. 


track. Idon’t want to have any more to do 
“You are travelling early, David,” he said. with him.” 


“Just what I was going to say to you’? “There’s something in that. I didn’t think 
said David, laughing. “Are you walking for of it. At any rate I hope we'll meet again 
your health ?” sometime,” 
“Not exactly,” said John. “I’ve agreat “So doI, David, You have been very kind 
mind to tell you. You wont tell?” to me, and I shall not forget it. I don’t know 
“ Honor bright!” what lies before me, but I shall keep ap good 
“Then I’ve left Mr. Huxter without bidding courage, hoping that things will come out 
him good-by.” right in the end.” 
“Good!” said David. “I don’t.blame you “That’s the best way. But I am afraid I 
‘a bit, Tell me how it happened.” must bid yeu good-by here. I turn up that 
was highly amused at Mr. Huxter’s side road. I suppose you are going straight 
adventure with the tub. ahead.” _* 
“T must tell that to George Sprague,” he “Yes.” 
exclaimed. “It’s a good joke.” “TI wish I could carry you further.” 
“Tm afraid Mr. Huxter wouldn’t agree “Tt’s been quite a help what I have already 
with you there.” ridden.” 


“ He never does agree with anybody. Now “Whoa, Dan!” said David, and the horse 

tell me how you managed to walk off.” stopped. mt 
John narrated how he found himself locked “Good-by, David,” said John, as he junrped 

in, and how he resorted to the expedient of outofthe wagon. — 

the bed-cord. “ Good-by, Johm!: Then you haven’t any 
“You're a trump, John!” said David, message to send back to Mr. Huxter?” 

slapping him on the shoulder. “I didn’t “Not to him,” said John; “ but,” he added, 

think you had so much spunk.” after‘a moment’s thought, “if you happen to 
“What did’you think of me?” asked John, see Mts. Haxter, just let her know that you 

- smiling. saw me, and that I am grateful for all she 
“You such: a quiétiféllow; you: tried to do for me.” 

don’t look if you were up to suchthingss “You’resure she wont tell her husband?” 

But what will you do if Mr. Huxter pursues § “No, she acted like’a goodfriend. I would 


you?” . like to have said good-by, but it wouldn’t 
“TI can tell’ better when the time comes,” do.” 
said John. 


“All right, Pll reniember what you say. 
“You wouldn’t go back with him?” '  @ood-by, old fellow.” 
“Not if I could help myself: I don’t feel “ Good-by, David.” 
that he has any right to contfol me. He John estimated that he was now nearly ten 
isn’t my guardian, and he is the last man, I miles from his starting-place. The sun wag 
know, that my father would be willing to already shining brightly, and it promised to 
trust me with” — be a fine day. Our hero began to feel hungry. 
“I wish I could see how he looks when he The fresh morning air had given him an 
find#"you are gone. If you'd like tosendhim appetite. 
your love I could go round by the house on anecaent 


my way beck.” CHAPTER XXIV. 
“TI don’t think I shall need to trouble you, 
David,” said John. . JOHN 18 PURSUED. 
“ Whereabouts are you going?” Mr. Huxrer felt better after a night’s rest. 
“TI have an aunt living about fifty miles In fact his injuries had not been as serious as 
away. I shall go there for the present.” he wished Mrs. Huxter to suppose. The truth 


“Well, I'm sorry you're going to leave is, he was a coward, and even asmall sickness 
Jackson, I mean I’m sorry I shan’t see you terrified him. But'with the morning, finding 
any more. Can’t you write to me now and himself very little inconvenienced by his mis- 
then ?” hap of the day previous, his courage returned, 

“TI would but for one thing,” sald John. and with it his determination to wreak 
“ What's that ?” condign vengeance on John. 
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“How do you feel, Mr. Huxter?” asked his 


wife. , 

“T feel like whipping that young scamp, 
Oakley,” said her husband. 

“He has done nothing’ that deserves 
punishment, I am sure.” : 

“Of course, scalding me is a very slight 
affair, in your opinion, but I happen to think 
differently,” he said, with a sneer. 

He drew on his pantaloons as he spoke, 
and seizing a leather strap, left the room. 

“© dear,” sighed Mrs. Huxter, “1 do wish 
Mr. Huxter wouldn’t be so violent. I don’t 
see what can have turned him so against that 
poor boy. I am sure he’s vefy polite and 
gentlemanly.” 


MR. HUXTER DISCOVERS 


She wanted to say more, in the hope of 
dissuading her husband from his harsh reso- 
lution, but she dared not. She went to the 
foot of the attic stairs to listen, fearing that 
she would hear the sounds of an altercation. 
She saw Mr. Huxter draw the bolt and enter 
the chamber, but she was quite unprepared 
to seé him burst forth furiously a minute 
later, exclaiming in a rage: 

“He’s gone—the young rascal has escaped.” 

“Escaped?” repeated Mrs. Huxter, be- 
wildered, for she could not conceive how John 
could have escaped from a third story room 
when the door was bolted. 

“ Ha, are you there?” demanded her hus- 
band. “What do you know of this?” he 
asked, suspiciously. 


JOHN IN BOAT.—Page 291. 


“Nothing at all” said Mrs. Huxter. 
don’t see how he could have got away.” 

“You'll see plain enough. if you come up 
stairs,” said her hasband. “He got out of 
the window.” 

“ Jumped out?” gasped Mrs. Huxter. 

“Slid down by the bedcord, you foolf® 
said her husband, who was too angry to be 
polite. 

“I declare!” exclaimed Mrs, Huxter, in a 
tone indicating her surprise.. 

“Did you advise him to ran away?” asked 
Mr. Huxter. 

“ Of course not.” ‘ 

“And did you know nothing of his going? 
Didn’t he tell you?” he asked, suspiciously. 


“Nota word. But I’m glad he’s gone—I 
really am.” 

“You're glad we’ve lost six dollars a week, 
are you?” growled her husband. “ You'd 
like to see us starvin’, I suppose. But you 
needn’t be in such a hurry to be glad. I'll 
have him back yet, and then if he doesn't get 
the tallest kind of a flogging, that'll sicken 
him of running away forever, my name is not 
Huxter.” 

“You'd better let him go, husband. Don’t 
go after him.” 

“You'll oblige me by minding your business, 
Mrs. Huxter. I shall go after him, as soon as 
I have eaten breakfast.” 

Meanwhile John, feeling very hungry, #3 
was stated at the close of the last chapter, 
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determined to get a breakfast at the first inn 
‘on the road. He had only to walk a mile 
further, when he came to a country Inn with 
its long piazza, and stable-yard alongside, It 
had a comfortable look, suggestive of good 
vld-fashioned hospitality. 

John walked through the front entrance, 

Moancing to meet the landlord. 

“Can I have some breakfast ?” he asked. 

“Are you travelling alone?” asked the land- 
lord, who was a Yankee, 

“ Yes sir.” 

“Well, I guess we can give you some. 
What would you like ?” 

“I should like some and a couple 


“ How soon will it be ready, sir? I’ve taken 
a long walk, and am very hungry.” 

“You wont have to wait long. Here, Betty, 
just get up some breakfast for this young man. 
Beetsteak, boiled eggs and coffee. As quick 
as you can,” 

In twenty minutes John was told that 
breakfast was ready. He was shown into 
rather a cheerless dining-room, but the meat 
emitted a savory odor, and he enjoyed. the 
meal better, it seemed to him, than ever 
before in his life. He rose from the table at 
length with a sigh of enjoyment. Going into 
the office he called for his bill. 

“Fifty cents,” said the landlord. 

John produced a two dollar bill, and the 
change was returned to him. 

“Not going to stay with us?” said the 
landlord, interrogatively. 

“No,” said John, “I’ve got to travel 
further.” 

“Where may you have come from ?” 

“From Jackson this morning,” said John. 

“Did you walk? It’s a pretty long stretoh 
—hard upon ten miles.” 

“T rode part of the way.” 

“And where are you bound ?” 

John was beginning to tire of this .per- 
sistent questioning, and would have declined 
answering but that he feared this would excite 
suspicion. 

“Tam going to Redport,” he answered. 

Redport, as he had ascertained, was the 
next town on the route. He did not think it 
necessary to méntion that he was going con- 
siderably further. 

“Redport!” repeated the landlord. 

“Yes. How far is it?” 


“It’s a matter of six miles. Are you going 
to walk?” 

“Yes, unless I find somebody that’s going 
that way.” 

“T'm going over myself this afternoon, If 
you'll wait till that time you may go with me.” 

“Thank you,” said John, “ but I don’t think 
I will wait. I’ve got pretty good legs, and I 
shan’t mind the walk.” 

“You can get over in two hours easy. Ever 
been that way before ?” 

“ No.” | 

“Well, it’s a straight road. You can’t 
miss it.” 

John left the landlord’s presence with a 
feeling of relief. He had declined his offer 
for two reasons, partly because he did not 
want to wait till afternoon, but principally be- 
cause the landlord would ‘be sure to ask 
where he intended to stop in Redport, which 
would of course embarrass him. 

John waited about half an hour, as he did 
not wish to walk immediately after a hearty 
meal. Then, having cut a stick from a tree 
by the roadside he went on his way. 

Twenty minutes after his departure, Mr. 
Huxter rode up to the inn which he had just 
left. That gentleman had procured a. fast 
horse from the stable for the pursuit of the 
ravaway. It was rather extravagant, to be 
‘sure, but then Mr. Huxter felt that he must 
liave John back at all hazards. He could not 
afford to let a boy eseape who paid him three 


hundred dollars a year besides the work he © 


intended to get out of him. ‘Then again, he 
thought, by proper representations, he could 


induce his sister to pay. all the ‘expenses 


attending John’s capture, _ 

“It’s only fair,” he thought, “that Jane 
should pay for the team if I give my time.” 

Se Mr. Huxter sped along the road at a 
rapid rate. He had taken the right road by 
chance, and having met a boy who bad met 
John and described his appearance accu- 
rately, he had the satisfaction of knowing 
that he was on the track of the fugitive. 

Arriving at the tavern, it occurred to him 


that John might have stopped to rest, if . 


nothing more. He accordingly descended 
hastily from the carriage, and accosted the 
landlord whom he knew slightly. 

ae -morning, Mr. Jones.” 

“ Good-morning, Mr. Huxter. Going to 
stop with us?” 
- “Tcan’t stop now, Have you seen any- 


thing of a boy of about fifteen, rather stont - 


built, who must have passed this way lately?” 


“ Coffee or tea >” 
“Cotte.” 
“Very well.” 
4 f 
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“Blue suit ?” interrogated the landlord. 

“Yes, have you seen him ?” 

“You don’t mean to say you're after him ?” 

“Yes, I do. But have you seen him?” 

“Yes, he took breakfast here only an hour 
ago. Son of yours?” 

“No, he was my nephew.” 

“Run away, hey?” 

“Yes; he’s been acting badly, and I suppose 
he thought I was going to punish him, so the 
young rascal took to his heels.” 

“Sho! you don’t say so! He paid for his 
breakfast all right.” 

“You can judge how he came by his 
money,” said Mr. Huxter. 

“You don’t say so! Well, he is a bad 
case,” said the landlord, who concluded, as it 
was intended he should, that John had stolen 
the money. “ Well, he don’t look like it.” 

“O, he’s a deep young rascal!” said Mr. 
Huxter. “You'd think butter wouldn’t melt 
in his mouth, but he’s a regular scamp. 
Which road did he take ?” 

* He said he was going to Redport.” 

“What time did he start ?” : 

“Less than half an hour ago. He can’t 
have got much overa mile. If you keep on, 
you'll be sure to overhaul him.” 

“Tll do that with a vengeance,” said Mr. 
Huxter. “Thank you for your information, 
Mr. Jones. I'll do as much for you some time.” 

“All right. Stop on the way back,wont you ?” 
_ “Well, I don’t know but I will. I only took 
a mouthful of breakfast, I was in such a hurry 
to pursue this young scamp.” 


“Well, it’s an ill wind that blows nobody ~ 


good,” thought the landlord. “The boy’s 
.Tunning away has brought me two customers. 
I had no idea he was such a young raseal.” 
“I might as well get a good breakfast,” 
‘soliloquized Mr. Huxter. “I can charge it to 
Jane. She can’t expect me to chase John Oak- 
ley over hill and dale on an empty stomach !” 
_ Mr. Huxter began to indulge in pleasing 
anticipations of what he would do to John 
when he had captured him, forgetting the 
good old rule, that before cooking a hare you 
must catch him. 


CHAPTER XXV. 
THE VALUE OF A BOAT. 


MEANWHILE John was plodding along at a 
moderate pace. He had no idea of the danger 
that menaced him. He was now ten or eleven 
miles away from Jackson, and this gave him 
a feeling of security; not that the distance 


was 80 great, but that of the many directions 
in which he might have gone, he saw no 
reason to think that Mr. Huxter would be 
likely to guess the right one. 

On the whole, John felt in very good spirits. 
It was a bright, pleasant morning in Sep 
ber, with a clear, bracing air, that lent vi 
to his steps. He decided to stop in Redport, . 
until after dinner, and then inquire his way 
more particularly. He determined to take 
the stage or cars, if he found any that ran 
across to Wilton. The expense would not be 
any greater, probably, than the cost of the 
meals and lodging for which, if he walked, he 
would be obliged to pay at the country inns. 

He had got to the bottom of a hill when he 
heard the clattering of wheels behind-him, 
and was startled by the sound of a voice only 
too familiar: “Stop, you rascal!” - 

John looked round, and his heart made a 
sudden bound when he recognized the well- 
known face of Mr. Huxter projecting out of a 
chaise, which was tearing down the hill at 
furious speed. 

“So I've caught you, have 1?” exclaimed 
his pursuer, in exultation. “I’ve got an 
account to settle with you, you young scamp !” 

Jobn was no coward, but he knew that in 
a physical contest, he, a boy of fifteen, would 
be no match for a man close upon six feet in 
height. Discretion was evidently the better 
part of valor. If he could not overcome his 
antagonist, could he elude him? He darted 
a quick glance around, in order to understand 
the situation and form his plans. 

He couldn’t keep on, that was evident. To 
the right, at the distance of a quarter of a 
mile, he saw a small pond gleaming in the 
sunlight. It might have been a mile in cir- 
cumference. Behind it was a belt of woods. 
It occurred to John that he might find a boat 
somewhere along the shore. If so, he could 
paddle across, and Mr. Huxter would be left 
in the lurch. If he found no boat, his chances 
would be small. But at any rate this seemed 
his only feasible plan. Mr. Huxter was 
already within a few rods, so there was no 
time to lose. John clambered up on the 
stone wall. 

“Stop, you rascal!” shouted Mr. Huxter, 
as soon as he saw this movement. 

“Td rather not,” said John, coolly. 

“Tl give you the worst flogging you ever 
had!” said his pursuer, provoked. 

“That’s no inducement,” said John, as he 
jumped on the other side and began to run 
across the field. 
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“TN make him pay for all the trouble he “Tn that case,” said John, smiling, “I think 
gives me!” said Mr. Huxter, between his I'd better not come.” 
teeth. “You'd better come, if you know what is 
He stopped the horse, and jumped info the best for yourself.” 
road. He would like to have pursued John “ But I don’t think a flogging would be best 
t once, but he did not dare to leave the horse for me,” said John, smiling again. 
fearing that he would not stand. Mr. Hoxter was excessively angry, but he 
. Although chafing at the delay, he felt that saw that he was on the wrong tack. It was 
prudence required him to secure the horse, not easy for him to change it, for he felt too 
which was a valuable one, before setting out provoked; but he saw that he must do it, or 
after the fugitive. “The more haste the give up the chance of capturing John. « 
worse speed,” says an old proverb. So it “Well,” he said, after a little panse, “then 
‘proved in the present.instance. Five minutes I'l! pass over the flogging this time. But you 
were consumed in attaching the horse to the must come to shore. I want to go home as - 
branch of a tree. This done, Mr. Huxter soon as I can.” 
jumped over the stone wall and looked to see “Tam not going home with you,” said John, 
how far John‘had got. Ourherohad already composedly. 
reached the shore of the pond, and was “Why not, I should like'to know?” 
running dlong beside it. Mr. Huxter’s eyes “T should never be happy at your house.” 


lighted up with exultation. “You’re homesick. That will pass off.” 
“Tl have him yet,” he muttered. “The John shook his head. 
pond is in my favor.” “T can’t go back.” 


He began to run diagonally to the point “Come, Oakley,” sald Mr. Haxter, changing 
John was likely to reach. But suddenly John his tone; “you think I bear malice for the 
stopped and bent over. little accident that happened yesterday. I 
“What's he doing?” thought the pursuer, don’t mind confessing that it made mie feel 
ugly when I fell into that tub of hot water. 
A moment revealed the mystery. Reach- You wouldn’t have liked it yourself, would 
ing the top of a little knoll, he saw John jump you?” 
into a boat, rowing vigorously from shore. “No, I don’t think I should,” said John, 
He was only just in time. One minute later smiling in spite of himself, as the image of 
and Mr. Huxter stood at the edge of the pond. Mr. Huxter’s downfall rose before him, 
He was excessively provoked at the boy’s | “You can’t blame me for feeling mad. But 
escape. I know it was an accident, and I forgive you. 
“Come back here?” he shouted, authorita- You know it’s your duty to come back.” 
tively. “T don’t know about that,” said John. 
. “TT would rather not,” said John. * “Your stepmother made the arrangél 
He rested his oars a moment, and looked for your good, anid it’s your duty to obey her,” 
calmly at his pursuer. There he was, only “Mrs, Oakley has not treated me as I had ‘ 
three rods distant, and yet quite out of reach. aright to expect,” said John. “There was 
Certainly it was very tantalizing. If there no reason for-her sending me away from 
had only been another boat! But there was home.” 
not. The_one which John was in was the “She thought it best for you,” said Mr. 
only one upon the pond. John felt very Huxter, condescending to reason with the 
comfortable. He fully appreciated the ad- boy who was beyond his reach. 


vantage he had over his antagonist. “She took me from school, though she 
“Come back hefé, I say!” screamed Mr. knew that my father wished me to remain 
Huxter, stamping his foot. there and get réady for college.” 
“Why should I? asked John, calmly. “She thinks you know enough already. 


“Why ‘shotild you? Because 'm your You know more than Ben.” 


guardian.” Se. Ben doesn’t ¢are for study. He could 
“TI don’t think you aré, Mr. Hoxtéer.” have prepared for college if he had wished.” 
“At any rate, you're under my charge.” “Well, perhaps you're right,” said Mr. 
“Suppose I come to the shore, what then?” Huxter, with wily diplomacy. “I didn’t see 

asked John. it in that light before. If your father wanted 


“Pll give you such a flogging that you wont you to go to college, it’s all right that you 
dare to run away again.” should go. I'l! write to my sister as soon as 


we get home, and tell her how yon feel about 
it. So just come ashore, and we'll talk it over 
as we go home.” 

Mr. Huxter’s words were smooth ean, 
but they did not correspond very well with 
his tone when the conference began. Jolin 
detected his insincerity, and understood very 
well the cause of his apparent mildness. 

“T shall be glad to have you write to Mrs. 
Oakley,” said John; “but there wont be any 
néed of my going home with you.” 

“How can you find out what she writes 
me?” asked Mr. Huxter, subduing bis wrath. 

“If Mrs. Oakley is willing to have me go 
home and attend the academy as I have been 
accustomed to do, she can let Squire Selwyn 
know it, and he will get word to me.” 

“Does he know you are running away?” 
demanded Mr. Huxter, frowning. 

“No, he does not; but I shall tell him.” 

“Come, Oakley,” said Mr. Huxter, persua- 
sively, “you know this. is all wrong—your 
running away, 1 mean. I-don’t want you to 
Stay at my house if you don’t like it, of course, 
but I don’t like to have it said that you ran 
away. Just come ashore and go home with 
me, and to-morrow I'll take the responsibility 
of sending you home to my sister. I can 
write her that I think she hasn’t done the 
right thing by you. That’s fair, isn’t it?” 

John felt that it would be fair, but. unfortu- 
nately he had no faith in Mr. Huxter’s 
sincerity. He had seen too much of him for 
that. He could not help thinking of the 
spider's gracious invitation to the fly, and he 
did not. mean to incur the fly’s fate by 
imitating his folly. 

“I don’t think it will be wise for me to go 
back,” said John. 

“TI wish I could get at you,” said Mr. 
Huster to himself. 

“My sister will be very angry when she 
hears of your running away,” he said aloud. 

“Yes,” said John, “I suppose she will.” 

“ You must take care not to provoke her. 
You are dependent upon her.” 

“That I am not!” said John, proudly. 

“Didn’t your father leave her all the 
property ?” 

“So it seems,” said John, wincing. 

“Then how can you live without her help?” 

“TI am old enough to earn my own living,” 
answered John. 

“Come, Oakley, don’t be foolish. What's 
the use of working for your living, when, by 
behaving right, you can have a home with- 
out?” 


Mr. Huxter seemed to forget that he had 
intended to set John at work in his shoe-shop 
as soon as he could obta& a supply of work. 

“TIT am not afraid to work,” said John. 
“What I dislike is to Bé dependent. I am 
not dependent upon Mrs, Oakley, for the 
property which my father left was partly in- 
tended for my benefit, even if it was 
willed to me. If Mrs. Oakley intends me to 
feel dependent, and breaks up all my plans, I 
will go to work for myself, and make my own 
way in the world.” 

“Very fine talk, but you'll repent it within 
a week.” 

“No,” said John; “I have, made up my 
mind, and I shall do as I have determined.” 

“Then you wont come ashore?’ demanded 
Mr. Huxter, his tone changing, 

“No, I will not,” said John. 

“If Lever get hold of you, I'll make ale 
smart for this,” said Mr. Huxter, now wholly 

‘throwing off the mask which for pradential 
motives he bad worn. 

“I don’t mean that you shall get hold of 
me,” said Jobn, coolly. And with a sweep of 
the oars he seut the boat further from the 
shore. 

Mr. Huxter was beside himself with rage, 
but perfectly powerless to do any harm, 
Nothing is more ludicrous than such a spec- 
tacle. He screamed himself hoarse, scream- 
ing threats of various kinds at John, who, 
instead of being frightened, took it all very 
coolly, dipping his oars tranquilly in the 
water. ‘ 

“There’s one way of getting at you,” said 
Huxter, suddenly picking up a good sized 
stone and flinging it at the boat. 


If he had been a good marksman the stone _ 


might have hit John, for the boat was within 
range; but it veered aside and struck the 
water, Admonished of a new danger, John 
took several rapid strokes, and was quickly 
free from this peril. Mr, Huxter shook his 
fist wrathfully at the young boatman, and 
was considering if there was any way of 
getting at him, when an vnexpected mis- 
chance called his attention in another direc- 
tion. Looking towards she road, he found 
that his horse had managed to break loose, 
and was now heading for home. 

“Whoa!” he shouted, as he ran towards 
the retreating vehicle, forgetting that his 
voice would hardly reach a third of a mile. 

Certainly this was not one of Mr. Huxter’s 
lucky days. John was left master of the 
situation. 
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PIPPY’S SORROWS. 


BY ELIZABETH BIGELOW. 


“Iv is more than a puppy of spirit can 
endure,” said Pippy to himself, mournfully. 

And indeed it was hard. 

Ever since Pippy had first opened his eyes 
to the light of day—which, being a puppy of 
an inquiring mind and anxious to take a look 
-at the world he had done three days sooner, 
after his entrance into life, than is common 
with his race—he had been the pet and pride 
of the household. From his mistress, little 
Miss Letty, up to Miss Hester, her aunt, a 
very prim maiden lady who didn’t approve of 
dogs in general, the whole family were his 
devoted slaves, 

He chewed the curtain tassels, the new 
piano cover, and finally his mistress’s papa’s 
slippers to shreds, and was not even reproved ; 
he overturned Miss Hester’s work-box, snarl- 
ing her silks,.and cottons, and worsteds, he 
jumped upon her bureau, overturned her 
salts and perfumery bottles, and dragging her 
very. best “false front” from the drawer, bit 
and tore it until there was not a half dozen 
hairs left upon it, and though the curls that 
adorned the ends of the false front were the 
pride of Miss. Hester’s heart, she bore it all 
with martyr-like serenity. He had a fancy 
for rolling in the dust of the street, and then 
taking a siesta on the delicate damask 
cushions of the drawing-room sofa, or on his 
mistress’s dainty white bed-spread, and every- 
body in the house would have thought it 
barbarous cruelty to deny him the privilege; 
if the door chanced to be closed against him 
when he desired to come in he roused the 
neighborhood with his angry yelps, and 
though it were in the small hours of the night 
the whole household was astir at once, Pippy 
let in and half smothered with caresses, and 
an inquest held to discover who was the hard- 

hearted culprit guilty of fastening him out; 
he sat beside his mistress’s chair at dinner, 
when he chose to do so, and for every morsel 
that she put into her own mouth she was 
obliged to put two into Pippy’s greasy little 
jaws, and none but the daintiest morsels did 
Pippy regard with favor; Dick and Bert, his 
mistress’s small brothers, whose chief delight 
was in tormenting something; never ventured 
to amuse themselves with Pippy, but spent 
their energies in worrying and teasing a weak 


little cat, whose life was therefore a burden, 
and who was only tolerated in the house be- 
cause Pippy sometimes condescended to 
amuse himself by frolicking with her—tossing 
her up in the air with his paws, and shaking 
her in his mouth as if she were a rat, and the 


‘poor little thing would never have thought.of 


remonstrating if it had been Pippy’s royal 
pleasure to shake her into bits, for she knew 
as well as anybody that Pippy was the ruler 
of the household. 

How Pippy ever came to be such a pet is 
hard to tell; his admirers certainly could not 
say that “ his beauty did it,” for in that 
respect nature had not been bountiful to 
Pippy. His legs were remarkably short, and, 
naturally of a plethoric habit, gormandiziig 
had made him immensely fat; he was chest 
nut-brown in color, and his ears were) long 
and silky, but his nose was remarkably large 
and broad, and his eyes, instead of being large 
and deep, and pathetic like most. dogs of his 
kind, were little, and twinkling, and expres- 
sionless, and his forehead was too projecting 
for beauty, though his mistress considered it 
intellectual. In addition to his natural dis 
advantages, misfortune, the ohly one which 
had ever befallen him, had abbreviated his 
never-sufficiently-lo be-graceful tail into 
a mere bob, which 
to Pippy, not only because it detracted from 
the cumeliuess of his person but because it 
was iow no protection whatever against the 
flies, who always had a particular fancy for 
his sleek, plump little body. 

Taken altogether, Pippy, as I have said, 
was not a beauty, neither did he run any 
danger of being translated for his amiable 
qualities; why he was adored by everybody 
who had the honor of his acquaintance 
seemed inysterious. But then he could be so 


winsome and affectionate when he chose, and _ 


he was so cunning and amusing in his ill- 


/ 


a sad calamity indeed \. 


temper, so altogether bewitching! That was 


what everybody said. 

I think the truth is, that Pippy was a born 
coquette of the most attractive type. If he 
had happened to have been born a young 
lady, he—or she, rather—would have been a 
noted belle; as it was he fulfilled the same 
destiny, in a slightly different sphere. But 


setting. His popularity was on the wane. 

Only dire misfortune and injustice could 
have drawn from Pippy, usually so gay and 
care-free, the melancholy and defiant words 
which I have set down at the beginning of 
this brief record of his career. 

This was the harrowing spectacle upon 
which he gazed as he spoke, he sitting before 
the kitchen stove, with only the weak little 
eat for company. The dining-room door was 
half way open. Letty, his mistress, sat at the 
‘table, and beside ber, his paws resting in her 
lap, stood a huge, shaggy, jet-black Newfound- 
land dog, and she was patting him tenderly 
‘on the head, calling him all sorts of pet names, 
among which Pippy’s distracted ears heard 
“the nicest old doggie in the world,” and 
feeding him with the kind of plum-cake 
which was known to be particularly suited to 
Pippy’s palate, and the larger portion of which 
was always held in reserve for him. And 
this was not the first time that Pippy had 
witnessed the same distressing scene! The 
Newfoundland dog had been presented to thé 
children, a week before, by their Uncle Phil, 
who held all small dogs in contempt, and dis- 
liked to see so much affection bestowed upon 
Pippy whom he declared had “not a particle 
of sense!” At first the children looked with 
disfavor upon the Newfoundland dog as in- 
terfering with their long-cherished Pippy’s 
rights, and trying to usurp his place in the 
household. But the charms of the great, 
splendid fellow were irresistible. Only a week 
had now passed, and had won even the 
heart of Pippy’s mistress, and Pippy, so long 
sole “monarch of all he surveyed,” was now 
obliged to share his honors with another; 
worse than that, was comparatively neglected ! 
The great Newfoundland dog—Bruno was 
his name—ate the cake with intense satisfac- 
tion, licked Letty’s hand as much as to say 
“thank you,”—when was ever Pippy known 
to say “thank you?” thought Pippy’s mis- 
tress—and then looked out at the kitchen 
door where Pippy’s melancholy face was just 
visible, with, Pippy fancied, such an air of 
triumph and superiority! The outer door 
into the yard was open, beyond that was the 
open street. 

“The world is all before me where to 
choose,” thought Pippy. “ Why should I stay 
here where I am not appreciated ? where I am 
neglected for that great ugly monster ?” 

You see Pippy did not know much of the 
world—he did not know, that though it is so 


Pippy’s 


the sun of Pippy’s prosperity seemed to be 


large there is very little room in it for the 
small and weak; he had no doubt that he 
could very easily find a home where he would 
be admired and petted, without a rival, as he 
had been all his life. But yet he felt a little 
misgiving at the thought of leaving his home 
forever. His mistress would grieve, he knew, 
for he still possessed a share of her heart, 
though, alas! now only ashare! He glanced 
once more into the dining-room. His mistress 
had her arms around Brano’s neck, her pretty 
pink cheek lay against his black, shaggy one. 

Pippy heaved a deep sigh, ‘and walked 
steadily towards the outer door. 

“ Good-by, Luella,” Ife said, to the cat, who 
lay curled up in a basket of shavings beside 
the fire. 

She opened her sleepy eyes in amazement, 
for Pippy was not greatly given to politeness, 
and had never spoken so civilly to her before. 
Much sorrow had made his spirit meek. 

She nodded good-by to him wonderingly, 
and when he had gone she got up from her © 
shavings and jumped onto the window-seat to 
watch him go, for something in his manner 
and in the expression of his face told her that 
he had a great weight on his mind. 

He walked steadily on down the &treet, 
neither turning to the right nor the left nor 
looking behind him; he silently rejected the 
advances of a little black-and-tan terrier who 
insisted upon a frolic, he disregarded the 
growling of a little, black-and-white woolly 
dog who insisted upon a quarrel. And so he 
went on, in silent melancholy until he passed 
‘out of Luella’s sight. 

And Luella jumped down from the window- 
seat, and went back to her shavings, heaving 
a sigh of relief, and feeling—she couldn’t help 
it—a little thrill of delight at the thought that 
he would torment her no more. But then she 
reproached herself for it the next minute, for 
Luella was a kind-hearted little thing, and 
said to herself as she nestled down into the 
shavings again: 

“TI hope no harm will come to him! There 
are some cats in the world big enough and 
smart enough to whip him, and if he should 
treat them as he has treated me he might be 
sorry! But I hope he wont, for, poor Pippy! 
if he hadn’t been spoiled perhaps he wouldn’t 
have been so bad.” And good, meek little 
Luella closed her eyes, and slept the sleep of | 
the just. 

Meanwhile Pippy had walked on, and 
strangely enough it was just at this time that 
the calamity Luella had feared came upon 
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him. A great, sleek, black eat slept tranquilly 
in the sunshine on the steps of a grocery store. 
. She-had a strong prejudice against dogs, 
especially little dogs. Even in her sleep she 
heard Pippy’s light tread and opened her eyes 
half way, while a little low grow! came from 
‘between her white teeth. Pippy’s blood was 


‘up in a minute. A commonplace, mean- 


spirited, grocery cat to growl at him! If he 
had torn Luella into bits she would never 
have ventured to do such a thing! Pippy 
gave no thought to the fact that the grocery 
cat was twice his size. He flew at her, caught 
her by the neck, and—what happened next 
Pippy himself could never distinctly remem- 
ber. He heard a chorus of growls and spit- 
ting that brought a crowd of highly-entertain- 
‘ed spectators to the spot, he felt claws, sharp 
fas needles, scratching away at his face and 
‘back, with especial aim at his eyes. He was 
conscious of using his own teeth and claws 
vigorously, but he was no more than a mouse 
fn the monstrous cat’s grasp. He escaped 
from her at last, wounded, half blind and 
sore, aiid, with his little bob of a tail dropped 
‘between his legs, he slunk down the nearest 
alley-way, followed by the shouts and jeers of 
the crowd. 

Pippy’s sensations can better be imagined 
than described. The pain he could have borne 
with fortitude, but to have been whipped by 
acat! Imagine the mortification to a dog of 
Pippy’s spirit! 

After following the alley-way for a long 
time Pippy came to a narrow street, bordered 
by old, rickety tenement houses, and swarm- 
ing with Irish children. He could not tell 
how far he was from home, but he knew he 
must be a long distance, for it was almost 
night, and it was but little past noon when he 
left home. A woman, frowzy-headed and 
Dare-armed, was standing in front of one of 
the tenement houses where Pippy, for sheer 
weariness, stopped, meaning only to take 
breath and then move on as soon as possible, 
and get out of this place which was so offen- 
sive to his aristocratic little eyes and his 
dainty little nose. 

The woman called “doggie, doggie,” and 
“here, sir!” but Pippy only looked at her 
scornfully, and gave no heed. Sudderily the 
woman sprang forward, threw her apron over 
Pippy’s head, and carried him in her arms up 
more flights of stairs than Pippy could count 
—up to the very top of the house. 

When she uncovered his head Pippy found 


himself in such a mean, stifling, dirty little 


Pippy’s 


room! Tt seemed to be kitchen, dining-room, 
parlor and sleeping-room all ‘in one; there 
‘were two or three little bits ‘of pork cooking 
on the stove,'and the table‘was set, without 
a bit of cloth and with broken dishes of all 
kinds and colors, for supper. There was not 
asign of a carpet on the floor, and in one 


-ecorner a bundle of old ‘quilts was thrown 


down for a bed. 

Pippy looked around him fh amazement 
and disgust; then snarled and snapped his . 
white teeth angrily at the woman. 

“Arrah! T’ll tache ye to do that!’ cried the 
woman, in a dreadful Trish brogue, and bring- 
ing her great rough hand down upon Pippy’s 
jaws so hard that it made him yelp. 

At that moment the dodr opened, and a 
man came in—a -coarse-Jodking, dark-com- 
plexioned man, who made Pippy think at once 
of the man “ who married the maiden all for- 
lorn” in “The House that Jack built,” which 
he had often heard his ‘mistress récite, his 
clothes were so “tattered and torn.” Behind 
him came the prettiest little girl that Pippy 


_had ever seen—prettier even than his little 


mistress Letty. She had a clear olive skin, 
long, black, curling hair, and O, sach beauti- 
ful, great dark eyes! The man had a hand- 
‘organ on his ‘back, and the little girl had’a 
tambourine in her hand. 

The man uttered an exclamation in Italian 
when he saw Pippy, but Pippy, not under 
standing that language, could not tell whether 
it was of anger or satisfaction: Then wae 
in English: 

“What have you got that miserable neat 
puppy for?” And though Pippy’s blood 
boiled, the man looked 80 cross that he did 
not dare to growl. , 

“What is it ’ve got him for?” answered 
the woman. “Don’t you see he’s the kind of 
a dog can play tricks? Ye ean tache him 
anything, and he'll be as good to bring in the 
pennies as a monkey!” 

The man laughed scornfully. 

“ Nobody cares for a dog’s tricks,” he said; 
“and who's going to teach him ?” 

The woman took up a piece of the meat out 
of the frying-pan and held it on a fork, high 
above Pippy’s head. 

“Spake for it, sir! spake for it!” she said; 
and Pippy barked loudly, not because he 
wanted the meat, but to relieve his excited. 
feelings. 

“There!” cried the woman, delightedly: 
And then they made Pippy display all his ac- 


complishments, which were really quite 


numerous, and he did the very best he could 
from fear of the man, who spoke to him more 
sharply than anybody had ever spoken before. 
He could make a very graceful bow, and walk 
quite creditably on his hind legs, he could 
shake hands very politely and sneeze for any 
length of time. Just as soon as the man had 


eaten his supper he began to instruct Pippy. 


to perform other tricks, but Pippy was tired, 
and hungry, and homesick, and was not very 
successful. 

“ Well, at any rate I can sell him for some- 
thing,” said the man, who was much more 
good-natured now that he had eaten his 
supper, “or perhaps there'll be a reward 
offered for him.” 

The little girl was very kind to Pippy, and 
reminded him very much of his mistress, 
especially as the woman called ber Letty, 
though the man called her Guiletta. The 
woman, though belonging to a different 
nation, was evidently the man’s wife, but the 
» little girl looked much too delicate and refined 
to be their child. 

The next day Pippy was taken out with 
the hand-organ, and taught to hold his mas- 
ter’s hat out between his teeth for pennies. 
Two or three times he tried to ran away—for 
imagine what a humiliating employment it 
‘must have been to a dog of Pippy’s aristo- 
cratic ideas !—but the man always kept his eye 
upon him, and a kick—only think of Pippy’s 
being kicked !—would be his only reward. 

At night, when they reached home, the 
man would get a newspaper, and with his 
wife’s assistance spell. out the list of adver- 
tisements heated “Lost.” And so he did 
every night for weeks and weeks, while every 
day Pippy followed the bhand-organ, learning 
more tricks, but growing so thin and dejected 
looking that even his own mistress could 
hardly have recognized him. He listened 
eagerly enough to the reading of the adver- 
tisements; for I need not tell you that by this 
time he had become very anxious to return 
to his home, even to share his caresses and 
favors with his hated rival, the great New- 


foundland dog! Once in a while a descrip- 
tion of a lost dog would correspond a little 
with Pippy’s appearance; but the name of 
the dog was always Jack, or Gyp, or Carlo, or 
some other name very different from Pippy, 
and when the man called “Carlo!” or, “Gyp, 
Gyp!” to him to see if he would answer to 
it, Pippy would only shake his head mourn- 
fully, with a great sigh from the very bottom 
of his heart. 


Pippy/s Sorrows 


And by-and-by he -gave- himself up to 
despair. He could hardly keep up strength 
and ambition enough to do what the opgan- _ 
grinder required of him, and if it had not 
been for Guiletta’s kindness and sympathy, 
Pippy thought sometimes he should die. 
Poor Guiletta had to follow the hand-organ, 


- too, with her tambourine, and was often more 


ill-treated than Pippy. 

One sultry August day they wandered out 
into the country, and soon Pippy saw, with a 
quick thrill of his heart, that they were in 
the very’ village where his old mistress’s papa’s 
country residence was, and where he had 
passed a good many happy summers. When 
this thought flashed upon him, he had the 
organ-grinder’s hat in his mouth and was 
just holding it out to a bystander. He was 
so excited by the thought that he dropped 
the hat, and one of a crowd of mischievous 
boys who stood near, caught it up and threw it 
far out into a pond, beside which the road ran, 

The organ-grinder was in a furious passion 
at once, and as the boys had all scampered 
off, he concluded to wreak vengeanee upon 
Pippy. He commanded him to go into the 
water after the hat, and kicked and stoned 
him to make him go; but poor Pippy, who 
had always horror of the water, and could 
not swim a stroke, refused to go; whereupon 
the organ-grinder, almost beside himself with 
rage, caught him by the hind legs and threw 
him far out into the middle of the pond. 

When Pippy felt the water closing over his 
head, he was sure that his last moment had 


come. All his past life rose up before him; 
he remembered how cross and dainty he had 
been in his old home, and how he had treated 
poor Luella, and then he thought of all the 
hardships his own folly had brought him; 
here was he dying, so young, in this miser 
able way, who, if he had been good and wise, 
might have lived, honored and respected, to 
a hale and happy old doghood! 

Just at that moment great teeth clutched 
his neck; a great, black, shaggy dog had him 
in his mouth, and was swimming rapidly 
towards the shore,. In a few minutes more 
he was on the shore, the opposite one from 
where the organ-grinder aud. Guiletta were 
standing, feeling very weak and strange, and 
not quite sure that he was Pippy, until be saw 
bending over him the face of his own dear 
mistress Letty! 

“O it is, it is my own dear, precious, long- 
lost Pippins!” she cried, hugging and kissing 
him, all dripping with water as he was. 


“% God's Kingdom” 


And her cries brought from the house, But the gentleman took little notice of him; 
Which was very near the shore, Dick and he had the little tambourin@ girl in his arms, 
Bert, who were almost as much overjoyed as__ calling her, in Italian, “his own precious 
she; and her papa, and a.strange gentleman, child! -his dear little Guiletta!’ And then 
and Uncle Phil, and even Luella, grown very in a few words the story was told to the 
fat and sleek, came out and rubbed purring astonished spectators. The captain had 
around Pippy. And Pippy began to realize brought with him on.a former voyage to 
his good fortune, and leaped and barked for America, in a vessel, his little daughter, then 
joy, and tried very hard to express his grati- only five years old. The organ-grinder had 
tude to his deliverer, who was no other than _ been a sailor on the vessel, and angry at some 
Bruno the Newfoundland dog, who had been fancied injary from the captain, had stolen 
his hated rival. And Bruno was praised and the little girl when they arrived in New 
petted for his bravery, and Pippy looked on York, and though he had-songht everywhere, 
with no thought of jealousy. His sorrows the captain had been unable to find any trace 
had taught him a good lesson. of her until now. You ean imagine how 

The organ-grinder, getting over his angera happy both Guiletta and her father were, and 
little, walked around the shore to recover you will be glad to know that the wicked 
Pippy. A reward from Letty’s papa consoled organ-grinder was punished as he deserved. 
him for Pippy’s loss, but Guiletta wept at the As for Pippy, he was-the very happiest dog 
thought of parting from Pippy, her only in the world, now that his sorrows had had 
friend. As soon as the strange gentleman, 80 fortunate an ending, and he lives in perfect 
who was an Italian, the captain of asteamer peace and contentment with Brano and 
in which Letty’s papa had just returned from Luella, whose virtues had begun to be recog- 
abroad, saw Guiletta, he became very much nized in the household. And next fall Pippy 
agitated; then he looked earnestly at the expects to go with his mistress to Italy to see 
organ-grinder, who trembled and grew pale. Guiletta. 


“TO GOD'S KINGDOM.” 


King Frederick of Prussia was once travel- § “ To the mineral kingdom,” she answered, 
ling in his dominions and passed througha “And to what kingdom do I belong?” in- 


pretty village, where he was to remain an quired he, expecting, of course, that she 
hour or two. would answer in the right order, “To the 

The villagers were delighted to see their animal kingdom.” But she paused and 
king, and had done their utmost in preparing colored very deeply, not knowing what to 
to receive them. The school-children strewed say. She feared that it would not sound re- 
flowers before him; and one little girl had a spectful to answer to a king that he belonged 


pretty verse of “welcome” to say to him. to the animal kingdom; she puzzled her little 
He listened most kindly, and told her she _ brain for a reply. 

performed her task well, which pleased her Remembering the words fn Genesis, where 
very much. He turned to the schoolmaster it says that God “created man in his own 
and said he would like to ask them a few image, in the image of God created he him, 
questions, and examine them in what they she quickly looked up, and said, “To God's 
knew. Now there happened to be a large kingdom, sir.” 


dish of oranges on the table close by. The The king stooped down,*and placed his 

king took up one of these, saying, “To what hand upon her head. A tear stood in his 

kingdom does this belong, children ?” eye. He was moved by her simple words. 
“To the vegetable kingdom,” replied one of Soleumly and devoutly did he answer, “ God 

the little girls. grant I may be counted worthy of that 
“And to what kingdom this?” continued kingdom,” 


he, as he took from his pocket a gold coin, 


: 
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THE HOUSEKEEPER. 


Atmonrp Biscurrs—Blanch and pound a 
quarter of a pound of sweet almonds, sprinkling 
them occasionally with fine sugar; then beat 
them up for a quarter of an hour with an 
ounce of flour, the yolks of three eggs, and four 
ounces of fine sugar, adding afterwards the 
whites of four eggs whipped to a froth; have 
ready some paper moulds made like boxes, 
about the length of two fingers square; butter 
them within, and put in the biscuits, throwing 
over them equal quantities of flour and pow- 
dered sugar; bake in a cool oven, and when 
the biscuits are done of a good color, take them 
out of the papers. 

Bisovrrs—Weigh eight eggs, an equal 
weight of sugar, and the weight of four in 
flour; beat up the yolks of five; and put them 
in an earthen vessel with some rasped lemon- 
peel and the sugar, beat them together for a 
long time, then add the whites of eleven eggs 
also well beaten, then mix in the flour by 
degrees; pour this into paper cases of whatever 
form and size you please; strew powder sugar 
over them, and bake in a cool oven. 


Sucar Caxes.—Take half a pound of dried 
fiour, the same quantity of fresh butter washed 
in rose water, and a quarter of a pound of sifted 
loaf sugar; then mix together the flour and 
sugar; rub in the butter, and add the yolk of 
an egg beaten with a table-spoonful of cream; 
make it into a paste, roll, and cut it inte small 
round cakes, which bake upon a floured tin. 


Pounp Cakr.—Toa pound of sifted sugar 
add a pound of fresh butter, and mix them 
with the hand ten minutes; put to them nine 
yolks and five whites of eggs well beaten; 
whisk all well, and add a pound of sifted flour, 
caraway seeds, a quarter of a pound of 
candied orange-peel cut into slices, a few 
currants washed and picked, and mix ‘all 
together as light as possible. 


Rice Caxe.—Thke six ounces of ground rice, 
six ounces of flour, three-quarters of a pound 
of fine sugar sifted, nine eggs, the yolks and 
whites beaten separately; mix all well to- 
gether, grate in the rind of a lemon, and beat it 
well half an hour. 

MarMaLap: x.—Marmalade may be composed 
of almost any fruit; the best, however, for this 
purpose are apricots, peaches, oranges, quinces, 


eggs, plums, apples, etc.; they are usually 
made by boiling the fruit and sugar together 
to a kind of pulp, stirring them constantly 
while on the fire. It is kept in pots, which 
must not be covered, till the marmalade is 
quite cold; the proportion of sugar is half a 
pound to each pound of fruit. 


Currant Jam.—Strip your currants, and 
put them into your pan, with three-quarters of 
a pound of sugar to a pound of fruit; add your 
sugar after your fruit has boiled a few minutes, 
boil all together, mashing your fruit with a 
wooden spoon; boil all gently Yor half an hour, 
then fill your jars. 

To Preserve Fics.—Take the figs when 
ripe, slit them in the tops, put them into clari- 
fied sugar, and give them a good boil, skim 
them, and leave them to stand till the next 
day; then boil some more sugar, put it to the 
figs and give them another boil; the next day 
drain and dry them. A 

Grapes tv Branpy.—Take some close 
bunches, black or white, not over-ripe, and lay 
them in ajar. Puta good quantity of pounded 
white sugar ypon them, and fill up the jar 
with brandy; tie them close down with a 
bladder, and keep in a dry place, Each grape 


should be pricked thrice. They make a beau- 


tiful middle dish in a winter dessert. 


Arprte Custarp.—Take thirty fine apples 
and pierce out the cores of ten of them which 
are of an equal size; pare and trim them 
neatly, and boil them in six ounces of sugar till 
pretty firm. Peel and cut the remaining 
apples very small, and put them into the 
above syrup; shred the rind of an orange, and 
mix with them; stir the whole constantly to 
prevent their sticking to the pan; when suffi- 
ciently done, rub the marmalade through a 
horse-hair sieve.. Prepare the crust as before 
mentioned, but dress the sides a little higher; 
mix two spoonfuls of apricot marmalade with 
that of your apples, and then put four spoonfuls 
of it into the custard; place the whole apples 
(having put apricot marmalade in the place of 
the cores), and then add the remainder of the 
apple marmalade, taking care not to cover the 
apples withit. Finishas above. Whenserving 
it, mask it with apple jelly, apricot or quince 
marmalade, cherry juice or verjuice. Garnish 
each apple with a cherry or verjuice berry. 
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CURIOUS MATTERS. 


Lorp PETERBOROUGH AND THE CANARY 
Brmop,—“ Lord. Peterborough, when a young, 
man, and about the time of the Revolution, 
had a passion for a young lady who was fond 
of birds. She had seen and heard a fine canary 
bird at 4 coffee-house near Charing-Cross, and. 
entreated him to get it for her; the owner of it 
was a widow, and Lord Peterborough offered 
to buy it at a great price, which she refused. 
Finding there was no other way of coming at 
the bird, he determined to change it; and, 
getting one of the same color, with nearly the 
same marks, but which happened to be a hen, 
went to the house. The mistress of it usually 
sat in a room bebind the bar, to which he had 
easy access; contriving to send her out of the 
way he effected his purpose, and, upon her 
return, took his leave. He continued to fre- 
quent the house to avoid suspicion, but forbore 
saying anything of the bird till about two 
years after, when, taking occasion to speak of 
it, he said to the woman: ‘I would have 
bought that bird of you, and you refused my 
money for it; I dare say you are by this time 
sorry for it.’ ‘Indeed, sir? answered the 
woman, ‘I am not; nor would I now take any 
sum for him, for—would you believe it?—from 
the time our good king was forced to go abroad 
and leave us, the dear creature has not sung a 
note,’” 

SpanisH Grirer.—Our American graveyards 
sometimes contain curious epitaphs, which 
proves that while the mourner weeps with one 
eye, he keeps the other as an “ eye to business ;” 
but there are few such marvellous combina- 
tions of business and pathos as are contained 
in the following obituary notice, culled from 
a Spanish journal: “ This morning our Saviour 
summoned away the jeweller Siebald Nlmaga 
from his shop to another and a better world. 
The undersigned, his widow, will weep upon 
his tomb, as will also his two daughters, Hilda 
and Emma, the former of whom is married, and 
the latter is open to an offer. The funeral will 
take place to-morrow. His disconsolate widow, 
Veronique Ilmaga. P. 8. This bereavement 
will not interrupt our business, which will be 
carried on as usual, only our place of business 
will be removed from No. 3 Tessi de Teis- 
uturiers, to No. 4 Rue de Missionnaire, as our 
grasping landlord has raised our rent.” ° 


MEN AND Women’s my MarriacE.—Is- 
there any point wherein the ideal of love as 


conceived by a man differs from, that of a 
woman? I pretend mot to be able to answer 
the question decisively, nor would 1 pronounce 
it absolutely certain that, the man. and the 
woman do not take radically the same view of 
the matter, Yet I haye some confidence in 
suggesting, by way of provisional opinion on 
the point, that the man sees the climax of love’s 
bliss in the triumph, the conquest, the crown- 
ing moment when he clasps his bride; whereas 
the woman’s deepest thought settles‘on the 
idea of wifehood, the abiding joy of married 
life. The supreme wish of the man is to have, 
not a wife, but a bride; the supreme wish of 
the woman is to have, not a bridegroom, but a 
husband, Asa general rule, the.ardor of. the 
woman increasés after marriage, or concen- 
trates itself into a quiet but intense and 
steady-burning flame of, wifely devotion; the 
most fiery lovers almost invariably contrive to 
step composedly enough as husbands, 
Poisonous Gas.—In Peru there is a district 
in which the air is rendered so poisonous by 
the gases arising. from a fissure made in the 
earth by volcanic action, that all animals but 
man are instantly killed by breathing the 
noxious atmosphere. Its said that horses 
have been killed at a distance of twelve miles 
from the fatal source of these gases. All this: 
is stated on the authority of a. person who 


Claims to have been there, and has written the 


account for a New York newspaper. 

A Mean Ricw Man.—There is a story in 
Paris of Baron Zero, a very rich Greek 
gentleman, who does. not. think that the true 
pleasure of having money is to spend it on 
some one else, and of Doctor L—, the 
celebrated oculist, The baron went stone 
blind with cataract, and stipulated to give 
£1500 for a perfect cure, The operation was 
half performed, when the careful banker found 
that “one was enough.”» “Thank you, doctor, 
I can see with this one.as much as I wish, and 
my secretary will pay you £750” 

Mr. Peasopy’s Bennractions.—In addition 
to the gifts alluded to in our article upon Mr, 
Peabody, in the present number, he has just 
added to the amount bestowed, for promoting 
education at the South, the sum of one million 
of dollars in paying bonds, and some four 
hundred thousand in bonds, that are not 
immediately available, 
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PROHIBITORY ILLUSTRATIONS. 
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